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INTRODUCTION. 

An enquirer into the nature and sufficiency of 
the preparation of the British Empire for war 
is confronted by a preliminary difficulty.^ The 
suffering entailed on man by every inter- 
national conflict, the suspicion that wars have 
too often been entered upon without justifica- 
tion or without a dear understanding of the 
purposes to be served by them, and the growth 
of a human sympathy which rightly shrinks 
from every form of violence, have given rise 
to a widespread feeling that war is wicked in 
itself, and might perhaps, by political arranger 
ment, be rendered unnecessary. Many of our 
countrymen, accoifdingly, [abstain from all 
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enqoiiy into the principleB of naval and 
military administration, believing that the 
diaeaadon of these questions promotes the 
growth of a militant dispositiony and thereby 
increases the evil which they wish to avoid. 
We propose, therefore, to set out with some 
examination of tiiis belief, and to explain our 
ecmviction that the maintenance of an adequate 
and well-organised naval and military force is 
a national necessity and a national duty. 
Nothing short of this conviction would justify 
08 in submitting to our countrymen the 
enquiry which forms the substance of this 
book. 

Cobden,in his first work, * England, Ireland, 
and America,' published in 1885, expressed the 
o]^nion that at some future election we may 
probaUy see the test of *no foreign politica* 
applied to those who offer to become the 
representatives of free constituendes." The. 
great services which Cobden rendered to the 
state have given weight to all his utterances. 
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and this passage, which comes in the course 
of an argument deprecating intervention in 
continental affairs, has been widely remem- 
bered, perhaps without sufficient recollection 
of its context The phrase is a loose one, and 
its employment by Cobden was unfortunate, . 
for it gave rise to the impression which is still 
common, that wisdom in these matters consists 
in having no foreign policy at alL Let us see 
what this implies. By a policy we mean a 
principle or a purpose applied to or main- 
tained in the conduct of affairs. " No foreign 
policy'' means, therefore, either that we are 
to have no relations with other countries, or 
that, having such relations, we are to con- 
duct them without system. But for a nation 
of traders to have no dealings with others 
would be suicide, and to have dealings with- 
out any clear idea of what we are about 
is hardly wise. Cobden quoted on his title- 
page a saying by George Washington : The 
great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
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foreign natioDB is, in extending our commer- 
cial relations, to have with them as little 
political connexion as possible.'' In other 
words, our traders are to go everjrwhere 
and do business all the world over, but our 
government is to have no more dealings with 
other governments than are absolutely neces- 
sary. This leaves us still in doubt as to what 
degree of intercourse and intimacy with other 
governments is a necessity to a nation whose 
ships are in every port, and whose merchants 
4o the largest share of trade wherever in the 
wide world trade is carried on. 

Trade requires at both ends of its line the 
protection of law and the security of settled 
order. So imperious is this need that where 
European traders have to do with savages the 
invariable result is the establishment of a form 
of government among the natives. The whole 
history of the A£ncan coasts illustrates this 
need, and the history of all the great trading 
companies shows that mercantile corporations 
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trading with unsettled countries have been 
compelled to undertake the goyemment of 
their customers. The trader needs, in the 
country where he buys and sells, the protection 
of government In a civilised and friendly 
country he enjoys the same security for person 
and property as he has at home. The laws of 
the foreign country protect and enforce his 
contracts, and if the countenance of the foreign 
government were withdrawn from him, his 
business would be at an end. Accordingly, 
civilised governments, so long as they are 
friendly, reciprocally accord to one another's 
subjects the benefits they confer upon their 
own* 

Trade intimacy has only gradually become 
close. In the earlier stages of commerce 
and of international relations a man had 
nowhere any rights outside his own country. 
Governments have by slow degrees careated 
the intricate network of ties by which 
they are connected* Two nations can thus 
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became doeely intertwined almoet without 
being consdons of it Take, for an example, 
the connection between England and Ger- 
many. A vast trade is done between the 
two countries. Great numbeni of Germans 
are settled in England and of Englishmen 
in Germany. Every summer thousands of 
tourists cross the separating seas. Inter* 
manjages between Germans and English 
are of everyday occurrence. The Germans 
read our novels and we read their scientific 
books. All these things are rendered possible 
only by the joint action of the two govern* 
ments. Commercial treaties, exixadition 
treaties, copyright treaties protect and extend 
private relations ; and a smaU army of consuls 
and diplomatists are busy fetcilitating the 
arrangement of all sorts of possible misunder* 
8tanding& K some impassable wall could be 
suddenly raised between the two countries, 
there would ensue untold suffering and loss 
toeacL 
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Our relations with other nations and other 
goyemments are of a similar kind, and their 
termination would bring about heavy sacrifices 
on each side. It might, therefore, be wise 
to substitute for Washington's maxim one 
that better accords with modem policy, and 
to say that it is the duty of a government 
to cultivate such relations with other govern- 
ments as will conduce to the fireest intercourse 
between the subjects of both, so that the 
subjects of each shall, as four as possible, have 
the benefits they would enjoy if they were at 
the same time subjects of both. 

The true basis for a continuance of these 
intimate international relations is the general 
recognition of the advantage arising from 
them. From partial identity or mutuality 
of interests arises a common purpose, and a 
joint action or agreement between the two 
governments expressed in the various treaties 
and arrangements subsisting between them. 

There may, however, be a divergence of in- 
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terestB, real or supposed, wliich will carry with 
it a loosening of the tie, and which may even 
so fax prevail as to outweigh or to obscure 
the advantages of co-operation. It may take 
the shape of a direct opposition of interestSi 
so that the two parties may come into con- 
flict with one another. In that case the task 
of restoring the community of purpose de- 
volves upon the two governments. Where 
the interests at stake are of subordinate 
importance, a settlement is effected by con- 
cession, by compromise, or by arbitration. Is 
there not, however, a point beyond which the 
state cannot go in compromise or concession ? 
A state may make every concession com- 
patible with its own existence, that is, with a 
proper performance of its own functions ; but 
it cannot surrender its existence or abandon 
its work. What then, in the last resort, is the 
specific function of the state ; the purpose for 
which it exists? The state represents the 
common good of its citizens. It is the basis 
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of their higher life. It secoreB to its subjectB 
the only possibility for the exercise — ^for the 
full development— of their facultiea It sup- 
plies them with the ideal aim of a common * 
good. It may continue to exist so long as its 
individuality and its independence are main- 
tained. But, no nation can submit, without 
self-effacement, to the orders of another. The 
first duty of a state is to preserve its own free- 
will, and in its dealings with other states to 
maintain at least a formal respect for their 
sovereignty. 

When, in 1870, the crown of Spain was 
provisionally offered to a HohenzoUem prince, 
and the French government communicated to 
that of Prussia its objections to the choice; 
there was nothing improper in such communi* 
cation, for which, indeed, precedent could be 
found. The reply that the prince had with 
drawn his candidature was, however, sufficients 
The further demand of the French govern* 
ment that the King of Prussia should promise 
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for the ftttuie not to allow any similar candi- 
dature was not mmaturallj interpreted in 
Germany as an attempt at dictation, tiiat is, 
* .as an affront to the sovereignty of Prussia^ 
If the object desired had been a settlement 
in accordance with French susceptibilities, of 
tiie succession to the Spanish crown, it could 
have been obtained hj friendly negotiation. 

The possibility of conflict, the fact that we 
may at any moment be confronted with the 
obligation to stake our existence in order to 
preserve our spiritual integrity, is not re- 
moved by refusing to perceive it, and applies 
no less to the nation than to the individual 
A community does not sacrifice or modify its 
political and social institutions in deference 
to a wish from outside. To challenge these 
institutions is to provoke a conflict And 
such* a challenge can perhaps not always be 
declined. 

The growth of the United Statesof America 
was accompanied by the development, due 
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to soil, climate, and other conditions, of 
two contradictory systems of society. The 
mark of the Northern States was industrial 
activity. In the Southern States, the whole 
social system rested upon, and was bound up 
with, the institution of slavery. To each of 
these systems alike expansion was a necessity, 
but the expansion of either must be a restraint 
upon that of the other. The civil war could 
have been avoided only if one side or the 
other could have voluntarily agreed to the 
abolition of the institutions and to the nega- 
tion of the ideals with which, its existence 
appeared to be bound up. It is easy to say 
now that slavery was a wrong, and that it was, 
therefore, the duty of the South to abandon it 
without a quarrel To the Southerners who 
fought for it, it seemed justified, and it was 
the point upon which all their interests 
centred — the condition of their material 
prosperity. 

No nation willingly parts either from its 
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traditions or from its prospects. Where the 
traditions of one bar the prospects of another^ 
a conflict is ahnost inevitable. Sach a case 
was that of Germany in the years before the 
war of 1866. The treaties of 1815 had 
denied to Germany that national existence 
which was recognised by its people as a su- 
preme need. The constitution made by the 
Congress left Prussia and Austria rival dai-r 
mants for the leading influence in a confede- 
ration of impotent principalities. Tet both. 
Prussia and Austria were great states, neither 
of which could be expected to submit to dicta- 
tion from outside. Austria was half in and 
half out of Germany, and was bent upon using 
her predominance in the confederation for 
the promotion of AustriaUi that is, of non-^ 
German, aims. In these aims it was diflicult 
for Prussia aa a purely German state to con- 
cur, and accordingly the very constitution of 
the confederation involved a struggle between 
these two powers for the right to direct its 
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policy. Prussia could not avoid the conflict 
without a self-efiacement which , implied de- 
spair of her future, and Austria could not 
abandon her daim to the leadership of Ger- 
many without such a break with her past as 
no healthy state will contemplate. 

It is no part of our purpose to make an ex- 
haustive analysis of the possible causes of yiM. 
It is enough that conflict is sometimes inevit- 
able, and that the conditions which make it 
so may have their roots in healthy forms of 
national growth. The path of duty, however, 
will not be found by an exclusive attention to 
material interests. This is rather the sphere 
in which concession is usually easy and reason- 
able. But no nation can afford to part with 
its spiritual birthright, for it can do so only 
with the loss of all that makes its nationality 
worth having. We are accustomed to regard 
as the type of moral perfection the character 
which prefers dei^th to the abandonment of 
an ideal of duty. Sir Thomas More, Oatholio 
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though he was, is a hero for most Protestant 
Englishmen. If we are right in approving in 
the case of the individual man or woman the 
maxim death before dishonour/' it can hardly 
be right in the conduct of national affairs to 
adopt a mere calculation of commercial or 
material interests. The condition of moral 
strength that Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it," applies not to the individual 
alone, but to the nation. 

The conclusion that the use of force may 
be necessary in the last resort, even in pursuit 
of righteous ends, comes out clearly from an 
analogy often appealed to in support of the 
opposite view. In private life we take no 
consideration for our defence. Our security 
depends on the policeman, and on the fact 
that behind him lie all the resources of the 
state. So complete is the protection thus 
afforded, and so permanent, that we never 
dream of the employment of force to influence 
the conduct of others. Tet the conflict of 
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wills is constant and continuous. Each of 
us has his purposesi to the fulfilment of 
which his energies are constantlj bent The 
condition of their pursuit is tiiat the rights of 
others shall be respected. In this absence of 
private violence we are accustomed to see the 
fundamental distinction between the civilised 
and the savage state. No one supposes the 
desires of the civilised man to be less numerous 
or less imperious than those of the savage. 
But in a civilised community, the forces which 
savages waste in indiscriminate conflict are 
made subservient to the common good. The 
state declares war against wrong-doers, against 
those who refuse to recognise the common 
good, and for their suppression has in reserve 
an unlimited store of violence. It is clearly 
understood that the state will use violence 
only to assert the common good as it is re- 
cognised by the explicit and formal sanction 
of the law. Subject to this condition, the 
state may in the last resort command the 
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bodily exertions of all its subjects for the 
suppression of evil-doers; and if this vast 
capital of force is not called up, it is only 
because it forms the basis of an unlimited 
credit 

If we can suppose the state to abolish itself, 
and the community to dissolve partnership, it 
is evident that all our security would be gone, 
and that every man would have to depend for 
the protection of his person and the retention 
of his property upon his own courage and 
strengtL The condition of each individual 
man upon this supposition corresponds , very 
closely with that of every independent nation 
in its relations with the rest of the world. 

The inference has been drawn from this 
analogy that progress is to be expected from 
the organisation of states into a higher form 
of community, towards which they would 
stand in a relation similar to that of the 
individual citizen to the state. . From this 
development, it is thought, the ideal of a 
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universal peace may ultimately be attained. 
A single goveniment, the representative of 
a common good recognised by all mankind, 
would control the militant energies of the 
whole race for the suppression of those who 
were unable to accept that common good. 
The peace of the world would rest, as the 
Queen's peace now rests, upon the credit 
produced by the existence of an infinite 
stock of violence. The capital would per- 
haps never be called up, and for working 
purposes only an infinitesimal percentage 
would be required. 

That the ideal of a world-state and of uni- 
versal peace is acceptable is not here either 
asserted or denied. It is at the best an ideal 
for the distant future. It has been touched 
upon as an illustration of the truth that order 
in the largest sense — the practical enjoyment 
of rights — \b rendered possible by a perpetual 
threat to restrain by violence those who would 
disturb it There are no doubt those who 
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will shrink from the admission that our dyili- 
sation and its highest possibilities for spiritual 
growth at present rest upon a perpetual readi- 
ness to fight Their feeling, howeyer, can 
hardly be a healthy one, for it is a protest 
against the unalterable condition of human 
life, the existence of eviL It is only the 
weak, sick man who deplores his liability to 
temptation. The sound man fights his battles, 
if need be, and in the long-run wins them. 
Sentimentality is a convenient cloak for a 
great deal of lax thought and moral weakness. 
If there is no more noble character than the 
strong man who under bitter insult and wrong 
is constrained by a high sense of duty to turn 
his cheek to the smiter, therj^ is none so con- 
temptible as the coward who endeavours 
to conceal his impotence by parading his 
humility. - 

' According to this view, the act of carrying 
on war is not in itself either good or bad It 
becomes right or wrong according as. the object 
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with which it is undertaken is just or unjust 
Unless this were the case the profession of a 
soldier would be in itself degrading. Tet it 
has never been regarded as other than an 
honourable calling except by the sentimental 
school of our own day, which nowhere exposes 
its looseness of thought more clearly than in 
this connection. Its disciples speak of soldiers, 
or rather of most soldiers, for they make ex- 
ceptions — ^Gordon, for example — as men whose 
business is to kill, and appear to suppose that 
this settles the question. But the character- 
istic mark of the soldier is not that he kiUs, 
but that he perpetually exposes himself to 
being killed. And this risk is not, as in the 
case of the doctor, a mere slight increase, inci- 
dental to his profession, of the ordinary risks 
of life, but is the fundamental element of his 
professional duty. Moreover, when the soldier 
does kill, the act is entirely devoid of personal 
malice,, which constitutes the criminal character^ 
istic of murder. For besides and beyond the 

2 
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danger which is the pervading atmosphere of 
the soldier's calling, must be considered the 
obedience which has an equal claim with 
bravery to be the special military virtae. 
The fftct that he acts in obedience to orders 
relieves the soldier, as such, from responsi* 
bility for the policy on behalf of which he 
fights. It is the statesman who is responsible 
for a war, and the statesman will always be 
pronounced guiltless if his policy was just, and 
if in its pursuit the recourse to arms was 
inevitable. 

It seems then that war should be conceived 
of as imposed upon states by an irreconcilable 
opposition of puiposes. It is analogous to 
litigation in private life, and, like litigation, is 
appealed to only in the last resort In the 
one case as in the other the issue of the con- 
test is uncertain, the expense is heavy, and 
the probability that the loser will have to pay 
the costs is an inducement to prefer any other 
possible means of settlement* 
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The recoaise to arms is thus always a 
means to an end This apparently common- 
place conclusion is neither so obvious nor. so 
unimportant as might appear, for it has often 
been forgotten by statesmen and governments, 
and always with disastrous consequences. 
-The Eastern war of 1854-55 was undertaken 
by the Allies with very litde clearness of 
thought In its earlier portion they had a 
definite purpose, to compel Russia to abandon 
the Danubian principalitie& When the princi- 
palities had been evacuated this object was 
attained, and Turkey was secure. The ex- 
pedition to the Crimea had no definite poli* 
tical purpose. Its originators fimded that the 
destruction of Sebastopol would be a humilia- 
tion to Russia. It may be doubted whether 
this object) unsatisfactory in itself, was actually 
attained Russia had rendered herself con- 
temptible by her miserable failure on the 
Danube. The attack on Sebast(^l saved 
her honour by giving the opportunity for a 
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stabbom and glorious defence, and at the first 
subsequent fiBtvourable conjuncture the des- 
truction was repaired and the Black Sea clause 
repudiated. It is difficult now to avoid the 
impression that the attack on Sebastopol was . 
a fight for the sake of fighting, and that the 
reasons which have been alleged in its justi- 
fication are ex post facto attempts to connect 
it with a rational poHcj. 

The French Court in July, 1870, seems to 
have 'picked a quarrel in order to bring on 
a war. The flimsineflfl of the main pretext 
has already been discussed The opening acts 
of the campaign prove that the real advisers 
of Louis Napoleon had no plan except to 
take their army to the frontier and await a 
collision. No doubt this secured what they 
wanted; but if they had had a definite 
political end they would have considered the 
means of attaining it, and would, therefore, 
have learned enough about the Prussian 
army to prevent them from raising a 
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quarrel until they had remodelled their own 
forces. 

An almost exactly similar case is that of 
King Milan's Goyemment in 1885. The 
union of the two parts of Bulgaria had caused 
in Servia a jealousy precisely like that aroused 
in France by the union of Germany. The 
Serbs, like the French, conceived the wish to 
humiliate their neighbours, and, with an un- 
ready army and without a plan, proceeded to 
attack thenu 

These instances perhaps sufficiently show 
the folly of war for its own sake. . Like all 
other folly it is based on confusion of thought, 
and in each of these cases would have been 
avoided if the responsible statesman had 
realised that war is a means and cannot be 
an end in itself. 

Not less irrational, but much more com- 
mon, is the belief that the avoidance of war is 
anendin itselfl It can be secured only by con- 
cession or compromise, and where the purpose 
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IB the maintenance of a fundamental right or 
the protection of a vital interest, concession 
or compromise is an irreparable injury to the 
character of the nation which agrees to it 

This kind of injury can perhaps best be 
made dear from a somewhat analogous case 
in ordinary life. A young man while at 
the university decides, from deep conviction, 
to devote his life to the good of his fellows 
as a clergyman. He takes orders and throws 
himself heart and soul into his work. As time 
goes on he marries and becomes the father of 
a family. But as his spiritual and intellectual 
growth proceeds, and his grasp of life enlarges, 
his views undergo a transformation of which 
he is at first hardly aware. The time comes 
when he discovers tihiat the particular symbols 
of fSuth which he conscientiously adopted in 
earlier years -are incompatible with his now 
matun convictiona He has, therefore, to 
choose between his conscience and his living, 
between social and spiritual ruin. 
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The ever-present possibilily of such a con- 
flict between two duties is the tra^c condition 
of life from which there is no escape. It is 
veiled from our everyday consciousness be- 
cause, though material distress is palpable to 
ally the outside observer can rarely see the 
deterioration that results from moral failure. 
.Tet there must be many who know the bitter 
exfeiiencefpropter vitam vivendi perdere caiuas. 

The recent negotiations with France con- 
cerning the so-called French Shore in New- 
foundland well illustrate the dangers tliat arise 
from supposing peace to be an end in itself. 
The French have an undoubted right to fish in 
the territorial waters of half the Newfoundland 
coast, and to make temporary landings for the 
purpose of drying fisL Ever since 1714 the 
French have from time to time claimed an 
exclusive right to fish in these waters, a daim 
which the Britiah government has invariably 
denied. The effor^ of France to assert this 
daim, and the consequent danger of collisions 
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between French and British subjects, have led 
to repeated but hitherto fruitless negotiations. 
An agreement reached in 1885 between the 
two govenunents failed to secure acceptance 
by the colonists, and never acquired validity. 
Thereupon the French government, by way of 
pushing its own view of the contested rights^ 
declared an intention to extend its protection 
to French subjects who should in future 
undertake the ''exploitation of the lobster.'^ 
The British government protested against the 
erection of French lobster factories as an in- 
fringement of the treaties. In March 1890 a 
modus Vivendi for one year, afterwards pro- 
longed for a second year, was agreed upon 
between the two governments, by which the 
French existing lobster factories are provision- 
ally tolerated, while no new English ones can 
be undertaken ; and in March 1891 an arbitra- 
tion upon the French daim with regard to the 
catching and preparation of lobsters was agreed 
upon, with a proviso that the arbitrators might 
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afterwaids deal with other subsidiary ques- 
tiona The colonists protest against the arbi- 
tration as impljdng the entertainment of an 
altogether onfonnded French daim, and against- 
tiie modus vivendi as likely, by its provisional 
acceptance of the existing, but as they and. 
the British government contend, illegal F^ch 
factories, to prejudice the arbitrators in favour- 
of the claim. These concessions, and the 
remarkable readiness of the government to- 
meet halfway a Power which is, by its own 
admission, trying to make the most of an at* 
least doubtful case, were defended by Lord. 
Enutsford, who said : If the French insisted 
on their claims, the question could only be 
settled by war, and this country might be 
assured that war would not be sanctioned in 
such a question until after diplomacy had said 
its last word" Lord Eimberley expressed 
approval of Lord Elnutsford's language. 

This doctrine amounts to an abdication of 
rights in consequence of a threat The prin* 
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ciple which it involves is that the British 
govenunent will consent to arbitration upon 
any claims the refusal of which might con- 
ceivably lead to war. But this principle is 
not consistently adopted by the government, 
for the conduct of the dispute with Portugal 
shows that it is not from war as a wicked 
thing that the government shrinks, but from 
war as a dangerous thing. A war with 
Portugal might be risked, but not a war 
with France. 

I It seems, therefore, that the policy which 
' makes peace its prime end is founded not 
1 upon justice, but upon fear. The Newfound- 
landers, though no doubt their irritation has 
led to extreme and unjustifiable utterances, 
cannot be blamed for drawing the inference 
either that Great Britain has lost the will to 
d^end her rights, or that Newfoundland is not 
considered an integral portion of the Empire. 
The essential point, however, lies deeper. 
[ It is not merely that there are objects more 
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desirable than peace, but tliat peace cannot 
be secuied by a policy which adopts it as a 
supreme end. The partial admission of the 
French claims just discussed only strengthens 
the position of the French government for 
further demands ; and if it were true, which it 
is not, that the French government was pre- 
pared to press its claim to the point of actual 
conflict, the process already gone through must 
be repeated again and again. There can be no 
limit to the concessions which must be made 
to avoid a quarrel, for whenever the point 
comes at which concession is refused, the 
quarrel will be there. Either the French 
government took up the question in order to 
provoke a quarrel, or its object was to extend 
as far as possible the industrial opportunities 
of a class of its subjects. If a quarrel was 
intended, the concessions made by Great 
Britain avail her nothing — a new pretext can 
at any moment be found. If the object was 
to benefit the French fisheries, the French 
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government adopted a proper and natural 
course. To have raised a claim and at the 
;8ame time to have announced that they were 
not prepared to support it by an appeal to 
arms, would have been to declare beforehand 
that the claim was not seriously meant. It 
was for the English statesman to consider 
whether the rights claimed by France repre- 
.sented either a material interest of such 
magnitude as to be worth to that country the 
gigantic effort of a war, or such a vital and 
necessary right as France could not afford to 
forego. The answer to these questions must 
have shown either that the claims would be 
•dropped, or an offer of general arbitration 
made as soon as they were seriously refused, 
and that any real intention to press them to 
an open quarrel could exist only if there was 
a purpose, independent of them, to force a 
war upon Great Britain. 

A true statesman, then, according to the 
^ew we have put forward, will always have 
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positive aims, not seeking a quarrel for its 
own sake, and avoiding unnecessary disputes, 
but not shrinking from resistance whenever 
the individuality of the nation or its right 
to do its own work in the world is \ 
threatened. 

The necessity and the justice of a task 
should be ascertained before it is undertaken. 
A nation cannot lightly embark in an enter- 
prise and afterwards lightly resign it, without 
laying itself open to the charge of frivolity. 
It is, therefore, at the inception of a policy 
that the question whether it may or may 
not involve collision with other Powers, or 
the ultimate employment of force, should be 
considered. In other words, the question of 
peace or war should be examined not merely 
at the moment when a conflict of purposes 
becomes a quarrel, but at the moment when a 
policy which may involve conflict is adopted. 

For example, the ' Salisbury^^Waddington 
agreement to maintain the Khedive's govern- 
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ment in Egypt, and tiie Granville-Gambetta 
note of January 1882 to the same effect, implied 
the intention to suppress by force any such 
revolt as that of 1882. This was clearly under- 
stood by both Cabinets. When, therefore, the 
French Chamber refused to vote money for the 
ei^pedition, they were drawing back from a 
policy previously adopted. This is always a 
dangerous step, for it shakes the self*con- 
fidence of a nation, and the French have never 
ceased to regret their decision. Mr. Bright 
made a similar mistake by remaining in the 
Cabinet while the policy was accepted, and 
resigning only when the time came to carry it 
into action. If Mr. Bright thought interven- 
tion in itself wrong, he should have been no 
party to a policy which implied such action 
in certain, not improbable, contingencie& If 
he held that the policy could be carried out 
without recourse to violence, he should have 
suggested the alternative. To embark on a 
poli<r|r without having considered the conse- 
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quences is to prepare for ourselves the position 
of Lot's wife. 

It is impossible to dwell too strongly upon 
the folly and the wickedness of an aggressive 
war — ^that is, of a war undertaken with the in- 
tention of encroachment upon the just rights or 
interference with the legitimate undertakings 
of another nation. It is equally impossible to 
doubt the right of a nation to resist to the 
uttermost an unprovoked or wanton attack. 
But it is only by a confusion of thought that 
the moral approval or condemnation accorded 
to a policy can be extended to the form of 
the military operations — attack and defence. 
Our moral judgment of a policy may largely 
depend upon its aggressive or its conservative 
character. But no moral judgment whatever 
attaches to a military operation from the Ucb 
that it constitutes attack or defence. In the 
actual conduct of war attack and defence per- 
petually alternate with one another, and there 
is no such thing as an attack which does not 
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diange into defence, or a defence which does 
not from time to time pass into attack. The 
aimy or the fleet which is able to take the 
offensive invariably attacks, and the force 
which acts for the time on the defensive does 
so only in order to gain a better opportuni^ 
for attack. The motto of the English Volun- 
teers — Defence, not Defiance'' — is the ex- 
pression of sound political feeling : as a mili- 
tary maxim it is nonsense. If there is one 
point upon which professional soldiers and 
sailors are unanimous, it is that in the long 
run the only effective defence consists in 
attack, and the highest ideal of defensive 
generalship is an action in which the defender 
delays his attack until the adversary is ex- 
hausted. 

The confusion between defence as a political 
Attitude and defence as an operation of war 
has had disastrous consequence& It has led 
to the neglect by English public opinion of all 
aiaval and military preparations that might be 
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available for attack, and to a preference for 
the means of passive defence. Forts, because 
they cannot be moved against* an enemy, and 
the Volunteers, because they are not available 
for foreign service, have enjoyed a popularity 
denied to the regular army, which is regarded 
as the possible instrument of an aggressive 
policy. The results have been a large ex- 
penditure upon forts, some of which are of 
doubtful value for any probable war, and a 
style of training for the Volunteers which, as 
it does not fit them to take the field, renders 
them as helpless for defence at home as they 
are supposed to be for attack abroad. But 
the essential elements of combative strength 
are mobile. Fleets and armies can move firom 
place to place, and it is upon their exertions 
tliat victory ultimately rests. Fixed defences, 
whether protecting from attack by sea or by 
land, are mere supports and auxiliaries to the 
action of armies andt fleets. Thus, the vital 
element of defensive strength is from its nature 
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equally available for offensive operatioxiSi and 
no efficient preparation for defence is possible 
that will not also serve for attack. 
! The traditional anathema upon foreign 
1 affairs has been largely due to the same 
; erroneous ideas. Its legacy has been the long 
I prevalent indifference of the public towards 
i the organisation of our maritime protection. 
The course of continental affairs and the 
growth of the Volunteer force has brought 
about a widespread interest in all that concerns 
. land warfieure ; but the nature and conditions 
of maritime war, upon which, after all, the 
security of Great Britain and of her Empire 
mainly depends, have been left to professional 
I students whose work, in the absence of the 
\ invigorating support of general interest and 
sympathy, has been, until within the last 
two or three 'years^ somewhat barren of 
. result 

The attempt which has been made to illus- 
trate the nature of war, and its relations to 
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policy, has thus a direct practical purpose. 
Without a dear and a true conception of the 
character of war as a conflict of national pur- 
poses, the proper conduct of military opera- 
tioAs and of defensive preparations is im- 
possible. The present unorganised condition 
of the defence of the British Empire is due 
far more to the prevalence of misconceptions 
in regard to these elementary and fundamental 
truths, than to the lack of honest endeavour 
on the part of those who are directly re- 
sponsible. 

We may now turn our eyes from general 
principles to the particular case before us — ^the 
defence of the British Empire. We think we* 
may safely assume that Englishmen, wherever 
they live, will lay down their lives, if need 
be, to protect English homes, both those of 
the Old Country and of the New Englands 
beyond the seas ; that they will fight in de- 
fence of the work of peace and good govern- 
ment which has been undertaken in India ; i 
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and last, bat not least, that they will never 
abandon without a straggle the oommand of 
the aea, which alone lenders possible their 
txade, iSkkWt insular secarilji and their Empire. 
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CHAPTER L 

THK PRIMACY OP THE NAVY. 

Thb character of the British Empire will be 
found by tracing its distribution over the 
world. It follows everywhere the margin of 
the ocean. British settlements and British 
authority are planted at intervals all along 
the coast of Africa ; they are dotted all round 
the shores of the Indian Ocean. Most of the 
islands, gr^at and small, are covered by the 
British flag« Even where strong and civilised 
Powers, as old or older than the English nation, 
might seem able to secure their coasts from 
the salt-water incrustiEttion, British influence 
has penetrated. On both coasts of Europe 
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the smaU islands are or have been British. 
The Englishman has sat down at the gates 
of the Celestial Empire. Where two seas 
meet, or where a double coast-line makes 
a land peculiarly accessible to influences 
firom the sea, this sea-borne energy seems 
more than usually potent Witness the long 
possession of Gibraltar and the steady pro- 
gress of British power in India and in South 
Africa. It is as though the sea had been 
saturated with British influence, and had 
deposited it along all the unprotected portion 
of its margin. 

This is something more than a mere figure 
of speech. It is a statement of fact From 
the time of the Dutch wars of the 17th century 
the population of the surface of the sea has 
been predominantiy British, and this pre- 
dominance once established has so increased 
that at the present moment one-half of the 
tonnage of the world is British, no other single 
nation possessing a tenth. The predominance 
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is much more striking, however, in the case of 
the most active part of the world's marine — 
the steamers. The gross tonnage of steamers 
in the world in 1888 slightly exceeded ten 
millions, of which nearly seven millions of 
tons were British, while no other nation owned 
a million ton& It is evident that a crowd 
containing seventy Englishmen, seven French- 
men, six Germans, five Americans, one or two 
Italians, two or three Spaniards, a Dutchman, 
a Norwegian, a Swede, and a Dane, is, for all 
practical purposes, an English crowd; and 
such a crowd would accurately represent the 
nationality of the steamers in the world. The 
ocean is, in fact, a British possession, not 
indeed a British property conveyed and settled 
by treaties or title deeds, but EngUsh in 
the sense that Englishmen incomparably 
more than any others use it and occupy it 
Wherever ships touch English is spoken. At 
every landing-place iii the world, where no 
civilised power is supreme, the EngUsh 
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langoagei Britiah trader and Britiah influence 
are paramount. And, had it not been 
that for nearly fiffy years British Govern* 
ments refused to increase their re^nsibilities, 
all the uncivilised coasts in the world 
would have long ago been under British 
protection* 

The British Empire, in short, is the posses- 
sion of the sea. So long as the state o£ things 
just described continues, all countries must be 
pervaded by British influence in proportion as 
they are accessible by sea. While this con- 
dition lasts the Empire cannot be irreparably 
banned This British ocean life needs only a 
nucleus to swifdy form a settlement, a colony, 
m even an empire. Cut off from the sea, not 
one of our colonies, not one of our depen-^ 
dencies could proeper.' From it they, like 
ourselves, derive their nourishment and their 
atrength* 

Let us suppose that this ocean life were 
stopped. Suppose the whole salt sea to 
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become suddenly frozen, or to be transfonned 
into a desert of shifting sands. The British 
Empire would that moment perisL Great 
Britain, indeed, and the more healthy among 
her colonies, might continue to exist, but it 
would be as separate nations, unconnected 
with one another, and each dependent entirely 
upon its own resources, or upon such exchange 
as might be possible across the sands or ice 
with neighbouring countries. 

Again, suppose that the sea, instead of 
being frozen or being changed into a Sahara, , 
received some mysterious constitution which 
made it unable to bear on its surface a 
British ship, while it retained for the ships 
of other nations all its navigable qualities. 
The British Empire would, as before, have 
ceased to exist, and its several parts would 
fSall an easy prey to whichever of the re- 
maining sea-going nations should be disposed 
to attack them. Each colony left to itself, 
unable to be succoured from home or from 
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the neighbouring colonies, would have to 
depend for its defence on its own unaided 
resources. The hypothesiB just made seems 
wild and impossible — the ocean cannot be 
frozen ; the salt water cannot become a sandy 
desert But there are conditions by no means 
impossible under which the ocean might 
become to all intents impassable by British 
ships. This would be the case during a war 
in which the British fleets should have been 
defeated and compelled to seek the refuge of 
their fortified harbour& There would then be 
no protection for British ships at sea. A less 
degree of danger, though no small one, would 
exist during a war in which the hostile fleets, 
even though not victorious, should succeed in 
evading those of Great Britain. If, however, 
the hostile fleets were shut up in their own 
ports, British merchant ships would enjoy 
comparative safely. Hostile cruisera would 
no doobt scour the seas. But their ravages 
could be kept within tolerable limits by a 
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judicious system of convoys, and by a {ooper 
employment of British cruiseis to intercept 
and capture or destroy the raiders. 

It becomes clear, then, that the first point 
at which the British Empire is vulnerable is 
in its sea-borne life, and that the repulse of 
an attack upon our maritime industry must be 
entirely the work of the Navy, If the Navy 
had no other function, this duty alone would 
give it supreme importance for national de- 
fence. 

The second conceivable form of attack • 
is an invasion of some British territory — 
either of Great Britain, or of some colony, or 
of India. An invasion, except that of India 
by Bussia, or of Canada by the United States, 
is possible only by sea. In this case also, 
therefore, the Navy must play a prominent 
part 

The fSact that the sea is, so to speak, aU 
road carries with it tlie consequence that any 
fleet is liable to be attacked sooner or later by 
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any hostile fleet afloat anywhere, the prox- 
imity of the danger at any moment being 
measured by the distance which separates the 
twa No fleet can therefore be secure against 
interruption in any operation, such as the 
transport or landing of troopsi or a territorial 
attack, which requires a longer time than is 
represented by the distance of the nearest 
hostile fleet 

If, therefore, it is intended to undertake 
and carry out in security any particular 
operation, such as a landing, the ^ force 
so engaged must be protected by a force 
devoted to resisting any hostile attempt at 
interruption. Suppose the object to be the 
capture of an island If no hostile fleet 
exists, the capture can be assured by trans* 
porting to and landing on the island a military 
force strong enough to overcome any local 
resistance. If a hostile fleet is within reach, 
the attempt cannot safely be made. The 
hostile fleet must first be disposed o£ The 
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safest plan would be first to destroy the 
hostile fleet, and then to commence the trans^ 
port of troops to the island. A very great! 
superiorily of force, and a certainty of find* ' 
ing the hostile fleet, would perhaps justify a 
separation of forces ; one part being detailed 
to watch, delay, or destroy the hostile fleets 
while the other part conducted the operations 
against the island. The problem is the same 
whatever the size or the distance of the island, 
the varying factor being the amount of force 
necessary to overcome the local resistance. 
If the hostile fleet be ffitr away, and the 
garrison of the island small, the place may be 
captured before the enemy's fieet can interfere ; 
but tenure will be precarious, and can only be 
made secure by tSie defeat of the fleet which 
might contest it 

In other words, an attack on land con- 
ducted across the sea, is a most hazardous 
speculation so long as there exists anywhere 
a hostQe fleet that is able to fight In 
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Older to make such an attack safe, it is 
indispensable that the attacker should secure 
himself from all interruption by destroying or 
driving from the' sea any hostile fleet The 
Power which should succeed in doing this 
would have **the command of the sea'' as 
against its particular enemy, and could then 
undertake in any part of the sea any opera- 
tions desired. 

The command of the sea, then, means 
the possession of an invincible fleet which 
has gained so decisive a victory, or series 
victories, as to render hopeless any re- 
newal of the struggle against it The terri- 
tories of the Power having the command of 
the sea are virtually safe against attack by 
the sea, and the territories of a Power whidi 
possesses any fighting fleet at all are unlikely 
to be attacked until its fleet has been defeated 
or destroyed. Any Power aiming at attack 
upon territory across the sea must endeavour 
first to obtain command of the sea, that is, to 
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destroy the fleets of its enemy, and any opera- 
tions against territory undertaken without 
this preliminary will be hazardous and un- 
certain. 

The British Navy, then, so long as it main« 
tains the superiority at sea, is a sufficient 
protection against invasion for every part of 
the Empire except India and Canada. If, 
however, the Navy were to suffer decisive 
defeat, if it were driven to seek the shelter of 
its fortified harbours and kept there, or if it 
were destroyed, then, not only would every 
part of the Empire be open to invasion, but 
the communications between the several parts 
would be cut, and no mutual succour would 
be possible. 

The defeat of the British fleet or fleets 
would of course be effected by purely naval 
operations; but the acquiescence in its de- 
struction could, perhaps, only be secured by a 
blow affecting the British power at its source, 
and therefore, the establishment by an enemy 
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of his naval saperiority, would almoBt certainly 
be followed by an invasion of Great Britain. 
So long then as the British Navy can be 
maintained invincible, the Empire would be 
adequately defended against the attack of any 
ikiropean Power other than Russia, and for * 
such a defence, therefore, no more is needed 
than complete naval preparation and such 
military preparation as is required for the 
full efficiency of the Navy. Any additional 
military preparation is, as against attack of 
this nature, merely an insurance to cover the 
possibility of the iailure of the Navy. After 
such failure, it might save the British Islands, 
but it could not save the Empire. 

A different problem again would arise in the 
case of an attack by Rusda aiming at the 
conquest of India, or an attack by the United 
States aiming at the conquest of Canada. In 
either of these cases, the enemy being best able 
to approach by land would not necessarily 
require to wrest ficom us the command of the 
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sea, and if Canada or India were strong enough 
to defend itself against the United States or 
Russiai the command of the sea would not 
be necessary for their defence. But neither » 
Canada, nor even India in the long run, i» 
strong enough ; and, therefore, for their defence 
they require uninterrupted communication with 
the rest of the Empire, so that the command • 
of the sea is in these cases also a necessity for 
Great Britain. 

Neither Bussia nor the United States iff 
likely to be able in any future which need at 
present be considered to enter into a mari- 
time contest with Great Britain. It would 
be the policy of either Government to obtain 
the co-operation of a maritime Power for thicF 
purpose. Superiority at sea would be a» 
indispensable for Great Britain as ever, and. 
would be combined with the necessity for 
superiority on land. The case of the United 
States may, it is ho{)ed, be dismissed as impro^ 
bable, and for practical purposes the cases to 
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bo considered reduce themselves to three: a 
war with France (about Egypt, or Siam, or 
Newfoundland, or some other of the dangerous 
questions often pending between the Western 
Powers), which would turn primarily upon the 
question of naval supremacy ; a war with 
Russia, which would be a land war for the 
defence of India ; or a combination including 
both these wars at once. 

There is a preliminary question of the 
gravest import which a foreign statesman, 
before embarking on such a contest^ must 
answer for himself, and which Great Britain, 
therefore, cannot reasonably leave unsettled. 
What is the power with which, in case of 
conflict^ our enemy would have to contend? 
Is it Great Britain, or is it the British Empire ? 

No doubt a war with Great Britain is, tech- 
nically speaking, also a war with the British 
Empire ; but the question is whether in su(^ a 
struggle the British Government would be able 
to draw only on the resources of the United 
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Kingdom or of the United Kingdom and India, 
or whether they would be able to throw into 
the scale all the energy and all the resources of 
every part of the Queen's dominions. Great 
Britain alone, though no doubt her resources 
are equal, if not superior, to those of any other 
European nation, has yet no such undoubted 
superiority of wealth and of energy as to make^ 
unreasonable the idea of attacking her, or the * 
expectation of a possible victory against her. 
But the resources of the British Empire are so 
vast) that if it were believed that they would 
be fully and freely employed, and were reason* 
ably organised for defence, no statesman of any 
nation would in his sober senses dream of pro- 
voking a conflict single-handed 

This belief, unfortunately, can hardly be said 
to exist Opposite views on this subject 
flourish side by side. Some people seem 
to think that it is the business of. Great 
Britain out of her own resources to defend 
the Empire against all bomers. The other 
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and the more logical doctrine is, that every 
fiubject of the Queen is in the last resort 
bound to assist in the defence of any and 
every part of the Queen's dominions. Even 
thus, however, there would remain a doubt 
as to whether he in fact can be counted on 
to do so. The question, besides its military 
aspect, has other bearings which it is impossible - 
iiere fully to examine. It \a enough to say, that 
the great question, perhaps tiie greatest ques- 
tion which has to be answered by the present 
generation of Englishmen, is whether the 
British Empire is to become a series of inde- 
pendent, though, perhaps, friendly states, or to 
make a reality of the military unity which at 
the present time is rather a sentiment than a 
practical institution. 

It is evidently impossible to organise the 
defences of the Empire until this prior ques- 
tion has been settled, and it is quite im- 
possible until it has been faced to determine 
propedy the policy of Great BritaizL If the 
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principle of the unity of the Empire and 
of the unity of its defences is maintained, the 
greatest conceivable degree of security would 
have been gained for the whole and for eveiy 
party and the British Empire could affordi as 
against the attack of any single Power, to steer 
clear of all alliances, and to pursue a poliqr 
directed solely to the immediate welfSure of its 
subjects. If, on the other hand, the unity of 
defence is imperilled, it might in the long run 
seem necessary for Great Britain, saddled as 
she must be with the task of defending India, 
to seek to relieye herself by the assistance of a 
Continental alliance, and to modify her poUcy 
in such a manner as to secure that object 

Before, then, the defence of the British 
Empire can be placed throughout on a per- 
manently satisfactory footing, it seems neces* 
sary that the great political question of the 
century should be settied, and that English- 
men all over the world should make up their 
minds as to tiie real nature of Greater Britain.* 
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The old view that the colonies were so many 
possessions of Great Britaini to be regarded as 
sources of profit or of power to the mother 
country, has been abandoned) and cannot be 
reviyed Instead of it, two alternatives are 
offered. The one inyolves the collapse of 
British power, and if it is accepted will leave 
Great Britain herself and each of her colonies 
independent indeed, but deprived of all the 
advantages of mutual aid for protection and 
progress. The other, which we hope will 
prevail, asserts that there is one England, 
not confined to these islands, maintaining, 
wherever Englishmen are settled, the same 
ideals and the same traditions, and developing 
in a Greater Britain the liberty and respect for 
law which have hitherto been the proudest 
monument of their history. 

The possibility that a western rival may 
one day strike a blow directed against our 
maritime power, and may aim in the long 
ran at wresting &om us some of our colonial 
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possessions, and the other possibility that 
Russia may attempt to supplant us in Indiai 
are more or less familiar to Englishmen. 
What has not been sufficiently clearly pre- 
sented to English readers is the possible con- 
nection between these two rivalries, at first 
sight apparently distinct 

The French have never forgotten that our 
gain in India was their loss. It was as the 
stepping-stone to India that Egypt first 
attracted them, and their present interest in 
Egypt is not disconnected from the renewal of 
their enterprise in the Far East A Russian 
ambition to conquer India would have, there- 
fore, a natural connection with the French 
desire to readjust, to the disadvantage of Great 
Britain, the balance of power on the northern 
shore of the Indian Ocean. As we have seen, 
the defence of India against Russian attack 
depends for effectiveness on that, command of 
theusea which alone will enable England to 
sustain the energy of her armies. To interrupt 
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oar 8ea communications with Eaiaclii would be 
to paralyse the local defence of India. Such a 
blow to our maritime power would be of the 
greatest conceivable assistance to the Russian 
design. Under present conditions it is hardly 
conceivable that it could be attempted by any 
other Power than France. Accordingly, for 
the purpose of an attack upon India, Russia 
has the greatest interest in obtaining the co- 
operatidn of the French. 

On the other hand, the prime object 
of France in any conflict with Great Britain 
must necessarily be to put an end to our 
maritime predominance. It is remarkable 
that in the hundred years' maritime conflict 
with France, there was only one moment 
when England's superiority was doubtful 
and when her defeat seemed possible. It was 
when she was engaged at the same time 
in a land warfare carried on in a distant 
possession. For, while it was the assistance 
of France which enabled the United States 
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to gain their independence, it was only 
because the British fleets were hampered by 
the necessities of the American War that the 
French and Spaniards were able to recover 
Minorca and to besiege Gibraltar. A land 
war in India which England could not evade 
would therefore offer to France the most 
feivourable opportunity possible for contesting 
the command of the sea. 

It is evident that, assuming in the polides 
of France and of Russia the possibility of 
conflict with Great Britain, each of these 
Powers has a paramount interest in joining 
hands with the other in the attack, for to 
each of them such a combination offers the 
best chance of success. If the combined 
assault were victorious, there would be an 
. end of the British Empire. India would be 
lost^ and the sea power, which is the life of 
our Empire, would be broken. 

This loss of sea power would leave each of 
our oolonies in a position of isolation, without - 
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the guarantee of an assured British future. 
The lot of French Canada — the loss of its 
original allegiance — might be reserved for any 
of them, except, perhaps, Australia. It is this 
consideration which supplies the all-sufficient 
motive which should induce the colonies to 
join heartily in the work of defence, and to 
submit to the unity of direction, without 
which war cannot be efficiently conducted. 

Some may think that from these considera- 
tions there flows a further result The best 
way to hamper France in her possible assault 
on our maritime power would be, they may 
say, to find her occupation on land. The 
surest way to prevent the accumulation of 
Russian forces on the Hari Bud or on the Hel- 
mand would be to engage them nearer home. 
Accordingly, prudence would, perhaps, suggest 
that England should seek that co-operation 
with European Powers which has in earlier 
wars served her in good stead, and which 
indeed alone made possible the creation of her 
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Empire. It is impossible to be too strong for 
defence. The trae policy of England is there- 
fore, we may be told, not only to develop and 
organise the military resources of her Empire 
as a whole, but to seek the alliance of those 
Central European Powers whose interests no- 
where run counter to her own, and who are 
anxious and willing to enter into a limited 
partnership with the mistress of the seas. 

In that hopelessness as to the tendency of 
Australian and Canadian opinion which afflicts 
British statesmen, such a course might already 
have been taken were there not a simple but 
unsurmountable objection* The only purpose 
we should have in binding ourselves by an 
alliance would be to induce our allies to fight 
for our India and for our command of the sea. 
But it is very unlikely that any allies would 
do either of these things. That any Con« 
tmental Power would pledge itself to a war, 
of which, from the nature of the case, it would 
have to bear the 'chief stress, for objects so 
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foreign to its own interests, may well be 
doubted, and even if the promise were given 
there could be no certainty that when the 
time came the Government which had given 
it would be in a position to fulfil the engage- 
ment 

It is impossible wholly to put out of view 
the fact that Great Britain is a party to 
certain treaties (such as those which concern 
the neutrality of Belgium), in defence of which 
she might possibly be drawn, however un- 
^>^^iUii^gl7f to take part in a Continental war. 

For such an eventuality no specific pre- 
paration is needed beyond what is in any case 
required to put the defences of the Empire in 
order. If it became necessary to strike a 
blow in behalf of the sanctity of a treaty, 
British action would, in the first instance, 
take the form of an attack by British fleets 
upcm the enem/s naval power. It is, however, 
most likely that^ once the British Empire has 
been adequately prepared for defence, a well- 

cr 
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understood intention on the part of its govern- 
ment to fulfil existmg pledges of the class 
to which we refer would sufiice to prevent 
infraction of the rights guaranteed. 

It is evident that, unless our estimate of 
the nature of possible wars is mistaken, the 
defence of the Empire rests mainly on the 
Navj. So long as the Navy is able to fulfil 
its mission, there is little probable scope for 
the Army except on the Indian border, or in 
offensive operations elsewhere aiming at the 
protection of India. Apart from the case of 
the defence of India, miUtary operations would 
generally be confined to the prevention of a 
light attack directed against some naval base. 
The use of the Army or of any military force 
for defence on land cannot be necessary 
against a European enemy until the Navy has 
been crushed, that is, until the Empire is on 
the verge of destruction. No doubt there 
might be occasions when a military expedition 
mLgjak with advantage be landed on a foreign 
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coast by way of a counter-stroke, bat this 
operation is inconceiyable except on the hy- 
pothesis of a victorious or of an unresisted 
Navy. The first result, then, of our enquiry 
is to establish in our minds beyond all ques- 
tion the primacy of the Navy in Imperial 
defence. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THB COMMAND OF THB 8BA. 

We have seen that in any war diiected 
'Against the British Empire, except a land 
attack upon India or Canada, the principal 
work of defence must fall to the Navy. How 
then must the Navy set about it? 

The enemy, whatever the purpose whidt 
he intends the war to serve, must necessarily 
propose to himself to destroy or defeat the 
Navy. Suppose, in the first instance, thatr 
his object is a territorial attack — ^the conquest 
either of the British Islands or of any other 
British possession. He cannot possibly begin 
the transport of troops until he has reduced 
the British Navy. to . a' state of hopeless in* 
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feriority. Admiral Colombo indeed, in a 
lectiue delivered on the Ist of Mardi, 1889, 
and Flrofessor Laughton, in the course of 
the diflcuBsion upon it, go so far as to say 
that ''any commander, if he is wise, will 
not undertake a territorial attack as long as 
his operations may be interrupted by a fleet 
even considerably weaker than his own ; " and * 
in his more recent work on 'Naval Warfare,' 
Admiral Colomb refers to the operations of 
1690 in support of this opinion. At that time 
Lord Torrington, who commanded the English 
fleet in the Channel, found himself in presence 
of a decidedly superior French force. Lord 
Torrington was of opinion that he ought to 
avoid an action, for he said, " If we are beaten, 
they, being absolute masters of the sea, will be 
at great liberty of doing many things they 
dare not attempt whilst we observe them.'' 
He was however compelled, by orders from 
London, to risk a battle, in which he was 
defeated, but he drew ofi* his fleet* before it 
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was disabled, and retired to the mouth of the 
Thames. The French made no use of their 
victory. 

We are not entirely convinced by this 
instance, for there is nothing to show that 
the French might not have effected a landing 
by detaching a portion of their fleet to observe 
Torrington, and covering their transports with 
the remainder. It seems, therefore, safer to 
accept the doctrine of Admiral ColomVs ' Naval 
Warfare' (page 221), that an expedition of 
magnitude, with an object of attack which 
requires time to elapse for its reduction, must 
be protected by a naval force large enough to 
mask the possibly intercepting naval force, and 
also a covering force large enough to engage 
on equal terms any possible fleet which the 
enemy may bring to bear, n In such a case, 
and in such a case alone, a territorial attack 
might safely be attempted. This mode of 
operation would, however, not be possible 
against Great Britain, ^cept by a very im* 
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probable oombination between the other mari- 
time Powers, until after the British Navy had 
suffered a dedsiye reverse. Accordingly, in the 
case under examination, the enemy's objectiyc 
must necessarily be, in the first instance, the 
British Navy. 

The purpose of Great Britain to render 
her territories secure would be perfectly 
accomplished by the destruction of the 
enemy's navy, as this would render any 
attempt at the transport of troops impracti- 
cable. The destruction of the enemy's navy 
would of course also be the best possible 
protection for England's sea-borne trade 
(though no doubt for this purpose additional 
measures would be required), and for her 
communications with every part of her Em- 
pire. Thus, in every possible war in which 
Great Britain could be engaged, the prime 
function of the British Navy is to attack, 
andt if possible, to destroy the orgwised 
naval forces of the enemy. 
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But two different methods of carrTing on 
war are open to the enemy. 

He may feel strong enough at sea to try 
to secure for himself that maritime supremai^ 
which for nearly two hundred years has been 
in the hands of Great Britain. There is 
abundant evidence that England's sea power 
is regarded with jealousy by other maritime 
nations. The manifesto of the allies in 1778 
announced their intention to put an end to 
that tyrannical empire which England has 
usurped, and claims to maintain upon the 
ocean ; ^ and Jomini lays it downasa desirable 
principle of European policy, that an unlimited 
expansion of naval force should not be per- 
mitted to any nation which cannot be ap- 
proached by land. A navy which felt equal 
to the struggle for the command of the sea 
would probably seek a decisive battle, and in 
this case an English commander would 
little difficulty in finding his opponent^ 
cipal force. ^ 
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At the present day, however, no navy 
appears to trust itself thus to throw down 
the gauntlet to our own. An enemy would 
probably start with the assumption that 
his force was inferior, unless, perhaps, in the 
Mediterranean, and would therefore seek to 
avoid a battle, except when a fortunate oombi* 
nation might give him the opportunity of 
attacking with superior numbers an isolated 
and weaker British fleet Sucq^ in attempts 
o( this kind would largely depend upon 
evading the English principal force, and the 
difficulty for a British commander would be 
to find his enemy and compel him to accept 
battle. 

The surface of the sea, however, while 
it everywhere offers the same high-road for 
ships and fleets, retains no tracks after they 
have passed* K, therefore, an enemy's fleet 
has once put to sea, it may be exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain its whereabouts. The 
only ascertainable point of its course is the 
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startdng-point, and therefore the surest way 
of finding the enemy's fleet is to seek it in 
one of the ports from which it most start 

At the commencement of the war of 1803| 
when Lord St Vincent was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, his plan at the outset was 
to place in front of every one of the enemy's 
military ports a British naval force superior 
to that which the enemy had within it In 
this way the whole French Navy was block* 
aded. No portion of it could put to sea with* 
out the prospect of being immediately attacked 
by a superior force, and the attempt which 
might be made by two or more French fleets, 
evading the watch kept upon them, to unite 
and attack one of the isolated English blocka* 
ding fleets, was rendered more dangerous by 
the fact that Lord St Vincent kept a reserve 
fleet in the Channel, ready to reinforce any of 
the squadrons that might be assailed. 

This policy is, perhaps inaccurately, da- 
scribed as that of ''blockade." The term is 
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inoonect^ because it does not seem that the 
object was in any case to prevent the issue of 
the French fleets item their ports, but rather 
to prevent their proceeding to sea unwatched, 
as by this means several of them might have 
combined to attack in superior force an English 
detachment 

A plan like this, if it can be carried out, 
offlBTS enormous advantages for the defence 
of the British Empire. So long as the watch 
is kept up, no serious blow can be struck 
hj the enemy in any part of the world. His 
emisers, no doubts might escape the vigilance 
of our fleets, and attempt to sweep our trade 
£romthesea. It would therefore be necessary 
for Great Britain to have ready, in addition to 
the f oroes employed in the masking operations, 
and in addition to the reserve fleet supportmg 
them, a large number of cruisers for the pur- 
pose of pursuing, intercepting, and destroying 
the crdisers of the enemy. This suppression 
of attadcs upon commerce must no doubt be a 

CL 
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cobUj operation, though it can hardly be im- 
possible. 

At two points the enem/s cruiser can 
always be found. Its destination is the Eng- 
lish merchant ship, and the system of con- 
voys, by which groups of merchant ships are 
accompanied by armed vessels for their de- 
fence, aims at meeting the cruiser at its desti- 
nation. The second necessary point of his 
course is furnished by his need to supply him- 
self with coaL He cannot do tius at British 
coaling stations if they are protected by garri- 
sons and such armament as is required to de- 
feat a light attack. He must therefore seek 
his supplies either at the coaling stations of 
his own nation, or at neutral ports. There 
seems no reason except eiqpense to prevent 
our watching the entnuice of every possible 
coaling port by one of our own cruisers. 

It appears to us, in viewt)f the magnitude 
of the interests at stake, and of the complete- 
ness of the protection which would be afforded 

V 
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hj such a policy as has just been described, 
that nothing less than this policy ought to be 
the object of British naval preparation. We 
cannot, however, conceal from ourselves the 
fietct that our naval force falls at present feu: 
short of that which would be needed for the 
adoption of this poUcy even against a single . 
maritime rival The policy recommended 
involves in the first place a force of battle- 
ships numerous enough to carry out the 
blockading or masking system, and in the 
second place two very large fleets of cruisers, 
the first to act as scouts and messengers for 
tlie combatant fleets, the second to undertake 
the duty of patrolling the ocean. 

In the policy here described it is important 
to distinguish between the substance and the 
form. The purpose is to disarm the enemy at 
sea, and with this view as soon as possible to 
destroy his naval force. The form whicE~ is 
adopted, that of bk>ckading the enem/s fleets 
in their ports, is chosen because it appears to 
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o£fer the surest plan of finding them. It tells 
off against every known portion of the enemy's 
navy a superior English force, of which the 
mission is to find and to follow the detach- 
ment of the enemy assigned to it, hunting it 
down incessantly from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities until its defeat or untQ the cessation of 
the war. A reserve fleet is provided to deal 
with any portion of the enemy that may 
escape its immediate pursuers. 

That such an escape is possible, it would 
be rash to deny, in view of the experience of 
Nelson, who was twice given the slip by the 
French fleet in Toulon, which it was his 
mission to watch. Moreover, in our times, 
the difficulties of dose blockade are increased 
by the existence of torpedo squadrons in the 
enem/s ports. 

To provide against the . risk of escape, 
there are various kinds of precautions which 
may be taken. In the first place, it is 
above all desirable tliat the British fleets 
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should have a superiority of speed The 
one thing indispensable for the fleet that 
seeks to attack is the power of compelling 
an enemy to fights just as the one thing 
desirable for the inferior fleet is the power 
of avoiding an engagement In the days 
of sailing Tessels this advantage was sought 
firami what was known as the weather-gage; - 
that is, in a position as directly as might 
be to windward of the enemy. This was an 
advantage to be obtained by skilful manoeuvr- 
ing. Under the conditions of steam navigation 
the direction of the wind has lost most of its 
importance, and the power to refuse, to accept, 
or to compel battle rests with the fleet that 
has the superior speed. The speed of a fleet, 
however, is measured not by ^its fastest but its 
slowest vessel, and it is therefore an object of 
the greatest importance in the construction of 
a navy to secure for all the ships built a 
unifomi high speed. 
It is possible, however, that under any 
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circumstances the enemy's detachment maj 
go to sea onobsenred. The object of the 
British admiral would then be to ascertain 
as soon as possible the direction of its move- 
ments. For this purpose the telegraph may 
render services undreamed of in the days 
of Nelson. But if the telegraph in war is to 
render valuable assistance with regard to an 
enemy's movements, and to be employed for 
the purpose of assisting the combinations of 
the British commander-in-chief, it must not be 
at the mercy of possible enemies or even of 
possibly unfriendly neutrals. 

There appears to be no cable communicating 
directiy between Great Britain and any point 
south of the line from British Guiana to Cape 
St Vincent Even the cables to Gibraltar 
touch the land at Lisbon. Nothing would be 
easier in time of war than to cut off tele- 
graphic communication between England and 
the South Atlantic, including all the west 
coast of Africa. 
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Again, all our telegraphic communicatioii 
with the East, except that which depends / 
upon Russia, passes either through Egypt or 
through the district of Asia between Diarbekr 
and Erzeroum. It is evident, therefore, that - 
our telegraphic communications would in time 
of war be precarious But their interruptioQ ' 
would be an embarrassment of the gravest ' 
nature. 

We consider that it is imperatively required 
for the safety of the Empire, in order to 
assure in time of war the communication 
between its various portions, that they should 
be connected by a series of purely British 
cables having no shore-ends upon foreign 
territory. In time of war the admirals would 
have to lay cables to islands seized by them 
near the enemy's blockaded ports. 

An enem/s fleet which had escaped might 
concdvably attempt the capture of some British^ 
secondary naval base or coaling station. The 
attempt is not probable, for it would divert the 
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force which undertook it from their objective. 
If the telegraph service had been properly or- 
ganised in peace, the English Admiralty would 
be promptly informed of the enemy's appear- 
ance. A very few days would elapse before 
the arrival of a relieving naval force. Against 
such a hurried attack, however, the more 
important coaling stations should be placed 
in a position of defence. The telegraph is, in 
our judgment, even more important than the 
fortifications, for it would greatly facilitate the 
discovery and consequent defeat of a hostile 
naval force, which would more than compensate 
for temporary loss at- any exposed station. 

A further requirement, of which the urgency 
is brought into relief by the consideration of 
the blockading or masking policy, is that of 
rapid mobilisation. The whole plan falls to 
the ground unless the noiasking fleets can be at 
their posts before the enemy has had time to 
complete his preparations and put to sea. 

This consideration greatly affects our posi- 
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tion in the MediteiraneaiL In the event of 
a single-handed war between ouiselves and 
the French, for example, the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, as matters stand, would be out- 
numbered bj the French evolutions-squadron, 
strengthened by its first-dass reserve, and 
might have to fight a decisive battle before it 
could be reinforced. 

Tf^th regard to the mode of operations we 
are now considering, it should be observed that 
in the calculation of the British force required 
no account can be taken of that portion of the 
British Navy which is ordinarily employed 
upon foreign stations other than the Mediter- 
ranean. These vessels could not be con- 
centrated in European waters in time to take 
part at the beginning of the war in the 
masking operations, and, moreover, if during 
peace their presence on their stations is 
necessary, it can hardly be doubted that it^ 
would be still more necessary in war. It is 
even possible that the outbreak of war 
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might make additional calls upon their 
activity. 

If any reinforcement of the British detach- 
ments in distant waters is contemplated by 
way of preparation for war, the ships required 
for the purpose must be provided as something 
additional to the main naval force concentrated 
against the enemy's principal fleets in his 
ports. 

In attempting to put together this account 
of the work which the Navy will be called . 
upon to perform in war, we have had a defi- I 
nite practical purpose in view — to ascertain, 
if possible, the minimum necessary strength 
at which the British Navy should be main- 
tained. We have started no theory of our 
own, but have endeavoured to glean from the 
study of the writings of those strategists, and 
those naval officers, English and foreign, who 
have dealt with this question, what are the 
necessary conditions of a maritime conflict 

Before proceeding to examine what force is 
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needed to execute the plan we have explained, 
it maj be well to lefer to some apparent 
objections to the plan itseUl It has been 
alleged that an alternative plan exists — ^the 
plan which was adopted bj one of Lord St 
^^^ncent's predeoessorSy Lord Howe, of concen- 
trating his main fleet in Torbaj with a reserve 
fleet at St Helens. 

We are unable, however, to find that this 
pdiqr has anj serious advocates, and it is 
open to the grave objection that it leaves 
the enemy's fleet firee to proceed to any 
part of the ocean, to support his cruisers, 
or to make raids upcm our own coasts, such 
as those which have been illustrated by 
the naval manoravres of recent years. No 
doubt Great Britain, if this policy were 
adopted, would still retain the command of 
the sea, in the sense that the enemy could not 
safely undertake the transport of troops fiir 
territorial attack ; but this plan would leave 
our sea-borne tnule exposed to attack of a 
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character fi&r more serious than any that i» 
possible if the blockading or masking policy 
be adopted, and would expose the communica* 
tions between the various ports of the Empire 
to the enemy's attack until such time as our 
admirals had solved the exceedingly difficult* 
problem of finding and of forcing to fight an 
enemy's fleet which had for its first object to 
avoid a decisive encounter. 

The method known as Lord St Vincent's^ 
has in its favour ahnost all the strategical 
authorities. It is the policy propounded inr 
the concluding section of the report of the 
Committee on the Naval Manoeuvres of 1888^ 
the admirals laying down that the CSiannel 
fleet should, supposing the enemy to be a* 
great maritime Power, be of sufficient force 
to blockade the fleets of such Power in their 
ports, or to bring them to immediate action 
should they put to sea, and that there should 
always be an effective reserve squadron*''' 
Captain Mahan considers it the only wise 
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policy, and, what is of great importance, is of 
opinion tliat any other policy would require, 
to be effectiye, a still larger numerical force, 
and would tend to prolong the struggle.* 

We need hardly discuss the objection raised 
by some military officers at the United Service 
Institution in 1888, that the adoption of Lord ~ 
St Vincent's policy would logically lead to 
a reduction of the Army, to the abolition of 
the Militia, and to sending the Volunteers to 
inglorious ease in their homes.'' It appears 
to us that the only question is, whether the 
poli<7 is sound. If, being sound, it should 
lead to the reduction described, so much the 
better for the tax-payer, though the country 
is never likely, to use the popular phrase, to 

put all its eggs into one basket" The real 
question is, whether the policy is practicable — 
in other words, whether blockade in the sense 
here described, for which we prefer the term 

• «The Tnflnciiioe of Sea Power upon Histoiy,* 
PP.SHS8S. 
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masking/' is still practicable since the intro- 
duction of steam. Happily, however, there is 
little doubt upon this point, provided always 
that the force employed be sufficient 

The report of the Committee on the Naval 
Manoeuvres of 1888 authoritatively defines* 
the proportion of force required The three 
admirals were of opinion that for an efficient 

blockade/' the blockading battleships should . 
be in the proportion of at least five to three 
to the enemy's vessels in harbour, while the 
proportion of fast cruisers employed in block- 
ading should not be less than two to one of 
the blockaded. We thus have the necessary 
data for the proper method of comparison 
between .the British and any other Navy. 

It is, of course, of no use whatever, if we . 
wish to know whether the English Navy is 
in a position to perform its defensive function 
in a war, say against France, to compare 
statistical tables of the numl>er8 of French and 
English ironclads and cruisers* The com- 
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parison, to be of any value, must be based 
upon the work to be done. We have seen 
tliat the principal work consists in masking, 
if possible, in its ports the enem/s whole 
navy. 

We say advisedly the enemy's "whole 
navy," because it is obvious that the moment 
a government holds a war with Great Britain 
to be probable, its first measure will be to 
concentrate near home the whole of its avail- 
able naval force. The enemy's colonies, no 
doubt, would be in this way left exposed, but 
if naval victory were secured, the colonies 
would eventually be saved. Unless it were 
aecured they could not be preserved. 

Accordingly, in calculating the minimum 
necessary strength of the British Navy, we 
must set down, as the first item, a number 
of battleships of high uniform speed, exceed- 
ing in the proportion of five to three those 
whidi the probable enemy possess, and of 
cmiaen exactly double the number of the 
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probable enern/s cruisers. These two cate- 
gories form the necessary masking force. 

Secondly, there most be a reserve fleet 
consisting of line-of-battle ships and emiseni 
The report of the admirals lays down that 
this reserve should be sufficient to hold the 
Channeli and protect the coast and commerce 
of the United Kingdom. This is hardly a 
satisfEtctory definition, as it gives no indica- 
tion of what force would be sufficient for the 
purpose described. It appears to us to rest 
upon a confusion of thought, for so long as the 
masking operations are effective, no attack 
upon our coast is practicable. 

Lord St Vincent's reserve in the Downs 
comprised six sail of the line and four frigates, 
while four sail of the line and eight frigates 
were stationed at various points on the 
coasts. Considering the numerical diminution 
of fleets since the time of sailing ships, these 
figures might perhaps be taken as an indication 
of the necessary force to be held in reserve. 
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In addition to the masking and reserve 
foicesi provision must be made for the various 
foreign stations. For this purpose it is pro- 
bably not so much an increase of numbers 
as an increase of efficiency that is required. 
The practice of employing in distant waters 
ships of old type, of low speed, and of small 
armament, is hardly consistent with the fact 
that these vessels on the outbreak of war 
cannot be relieved, and may be required to 
remain on their stations until the conclusion 
of peace. 

Lastly, provision must be made for a 
sufficient number of cruisers to protect our 
traders at sea, and whatever method be em- 
ployed for this purpose, it is evident that 
safety in this department lies in a liberal 
estimate of the probable requirements. 

The Navy, in spite of the building pro- 
gramme undertaken in 1889, is still far short 
of the standard laid down by the admirals, 
certainly in ironclads, and, probably, also in 
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cruisers and torpedo vessels. The number of 
men is also insufficient for war, and a serious 
doubt exists as to the value of most if not all 
of the armour-piercing guns in the possession 
of the Navy. The first and most crying need 
of Imperial defence is, therefore, for the con- 
struction of new ships, for the increase of the 
personnel of the Navy, and for a searching trial, 
and if need be, a complete renewal, of the 
existing naval ordnance. 

In December 1888, Lord Charles Beresford, 
in the House of Commons, examined the 
British Navy as regards sufficiency for the 
tasks before it in a possible war with France. 
He took the principle, to which any plan of 
campaign must adhere, of watching and en- 
deavouring to destroy every war vessel of 
the supposed enemy. As the basis of his 
calculations, he took the return which had been 
laid before Parliament of the fleets of England, 
France, and other Powers, and drew up a 

plan of campaign in which all the English 

I.I 
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vessels built and building were accounted 
for. 

Excluding vessels officially declared unser- 
viceable, the French had 26 battleships, of 
which one stationed abroad in distant seas, 
and one (Brennus), building, were left out of his 
reckoning, while 6 coast-defence vessels were 
included, so that there were 30 battleships to 
account for. The return of English battle- 
ships showed 49, less 8 unserviceable. Of 
the 41 others, 5 were in distant seas, leaving 
36 to work witL 

The distribution of the French Fleet, as- 
sumed by Lord Charles Beresford, is shown 
in the following table, A. His distribution 
of 36 British ships and all the cruisers of 
15 knots and over is shown in B. 

Both nations have laid down new ships 
since 1888, so that 10 more battleships in 
Enj^d and 7 more in Firance (beside 
&6 Brennus) will be available' when all 
now building are completed. Great Britain 
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will also liave 42 cruisers more than in 
1888.- 

The present position is therefore that 46 
English battleships are available against 38 
French ones. According to the standard of 
five to three laid down by our admirals^ Great 
Britain should have against 38 French battle* 
ships 63 battleships, without countmg the 
reserve squadron. If the reserve is put at the 
low figure of 3 battleships, the Navy will be 
20 battleships below the standard, when all 
the ships now building are complete, even 
supposing that in the meantime the French 
lay down no more battleships. A hypothetical 
distribution of the French Fleet, and of the 
English squadrons to watch it, is given in 
Tables C and D. 

The plan of adding the new ships to those 
available in 1888 is not altogether satisfactory, 
partly because we complete our vessels more 
rapidly than do the French. But. if we take 
the latest authoritative comparison of the 
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battleships^ that of M. Coch^ryi the reporter 
to the French Committee on the Estimatesjwe 
find him calculating that in 1892, the French 
Navy will have 30 ironclads to Great Britain's 
31| in conunission and first-dass reserve. He 
also states that in 1892, the French Navy will 
have 40|620 men at sea and in barracks ; but 
it should be noted that in the . event of war, 
they can mobilise any number from the m- 
scriptian maritime. 

For the defence of those ports outside Great 
Britain, which form secondary bases for the 
Navy, something has been done of late years. 
The necessary forts have in most places been 
built, and in some cases armed. It is desirable 
to insure their communications with Great 
Britain, as feur as possible by direct telegraph 
cables, to complete and maintain their stores 
• of ammunition and, where necessary, of pro- 
visions, and, above all, to provide them per- 
manently with full garrisons. To delay until 
the outbreak of war the completion of the 
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garrisons would be to offer them as prizes to 
an energetic enemy. The principle of em- 
ploying local forces for these garrisons wher- 
ever trastworthy local troops can be raised is 
midoubtedly sound. Where there is a diffi- 
culty in maintaining a local force, or where 
its efficiency is doubtful, the garrison must 
be provided out of Lnpeijal resources. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THB PEACE OF INDIA. 

A French statesman has described in terms 
that should be familiar to Englishmen the 
mission of Great Britain in the East, and th6 
difficulty which confronts us there. ''The 
enterprise which the English have undertaken 
in India deserves the good wishes of all friends 
of civilisation. To conduct the political and 
moral education of two hundred and fifty 
millions of our fellow-creatures is a prodigious 
task which, nobly begun with this century, will 
require for its entire fulfilment a succession of 
efforts continued over aperiod of time of whidi 
the duration cannot be measured in advance. 
But while we admire the undertaking, we 
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cannot avoid an apprehension which recent 
events accumulating from day to day more 
and more prove to be well founded. Will 
England be able to finii^ her work? Will 
peace, the indispensable condition of its com- 
pletion, be allowed her for the necessary length 
of time ? Will not a neighbour come to inter- 
rupt and hinder the execution of her magnani- 
mous designs ? Will not another Power try 
to replace the British Government, at the risk 
of. failing where Great Britain's success gains 
the sincere approval of all enlightened and 
impartial minds ? " * It would be impossible 
better to sketch than in these few sentences 
the two parts of England's mission in regard 
to India. We have undertaken the political 
and moral education of the peoples which 
inhabit that peninsula, and we have therefore 
implicitly assumed the duty of guarding our 

* * L*Inde Anglaiae, son <tat aotudf son avenir/ par 
T. Barthttemy St-Hilaire, Membre de riDstitut, 
Sinatoiir. Paris, 1887, p. 1. 
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work against interruption. We have made 
ourselves responsible not merely for the 
GoTemmenty but also for the peace of India* 
We have there as neighbours two Powers, 
China and Russia, each of which is in some 
respect our rival in the Old World. The 
internal condition of China is such that 
generations may pass before India is threatened 
by an aggressive policy on the part of the 
Celestial Empire. Far different is the case of 
Russia. We do not assume on the part of the 
Tsar or his advisers any malignant purpose. 
But that it is possible for the Russians to wish 
to replace the English in India, that it is 
probable that they may attempt to extend 
their possessions into Afghanistan, and to use 
their position on the Indian frontier as a lever 
for exerting influence on our policy in Europe, 
is self-evident The rapid advance of Russia 
in the last few years from the Caspian to 
Penjdeh can have no other meaning. That 
there is a point at which Great Britain must 

H 
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oppoee Russian advance, should it continue, is 
equally clear. Our object is to ascertain if we 
can where this point lies, to examine what 
would be the conditions of a possible conflict, 
and to what extent the preparations already 
made by Great Britain are sufficient to secure 
in case of need the object desired — the peace 
of India. 

There are some who think that Russia is 
advancing within striking distance of India 
only because we thwart her European policy. 
<We do not in Europe take isolated action 
against Russia in matters of European concern, 
and we ought not to interfere with her 
designs in any case where interference is not 
plainly demanded by our interest or our 
national honour. But even if those of whom 
we speak are right, precautions are yet needed, 
and Indian defence must still be studied. 

There are others who, while they admit 
that Russia might wish to reach India, deny 
her ability to do it, and would V trust to 
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the Himalayas and the deserts." Unfortu- 
nately, our enquiries show us that the enter- 
prise is in itself an undertaking which may 
easily become practicable. 

In discussing Indian defence, the first point 
to settle is the character of the British tenure 
of India. It is usual to speak of India as a 
conquered country. The phrase is inaccurate 
in both its terms. India is not a country, and 
the English have not conquered it It is a 
continent of many lands and many races, 
differing more widely in soil and climate, in 
race, language, and institutions, than do the 
countries and peoples of all Europe. The 
process by which British rule has established 
itself has not been, except in a few isolated 
cases, that of breaking the will andoyercoming 
the resistance of the native populations, to 
which the word conquest'' would properly 
apply. On the contrary, the East India 
Company, originally a trading corporation 
enjoying a monopoly, enlisted in its service 

H 2 
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(in the fiist instance to resist the attacks of 
the French) a body of Indian soldiera At that 
time the various dynasties which were preying 
upon the native races had lost whatever ad-* 
ministrative energy they had once possessed, 
and the general anarchy was such as almost 
to compel the Company to undertake, in the 
neighbourhood of its own settlements, the 
restoration of order. In the end the Company 
became the paramount power. Its agents 
were hardly more alien in language, race, and 
religion from the peoples governed than had 
been the despots whom they superseded, and 
its military forces were principally composed 
of Indian troops. The substitution of Queen 
Victoria for the Company has changed none 
of these conditiona Its chief effect has been 
to introduce into the administration of India 
a more direct responsibility to the public 
opinion of Ghreat Britain. 

Tliere is in India no Indian nation, and the 
infloence ofWestem ideas^ which we caU civili« 
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satdon, has permeated only the mere surface at 
a few points of contact Moslem and Hindoo ; 
Parsee, Pathan and Sikh, are as distinct as 
ever. It is the innumerable contrasts among 
the natives tiiemselves that makes a British 
administration possible. 

The defence of a bundle of countries like 
India is evidentiy something quite different 
from that of a country like France, which is 
in comparison but a small comer of land^ and 
which is inhabited by a united nation. An 
invader in France is confronted by the deter- 
mined will of the whole population* Every 
peasant is an active enemy. To the average 
Indian peasant a state of things in which his 
governors should be of the same Uood or of 
the same language with himself is probably 
inconceivable. That there should be any con* 
nection between his own efforts and the 
destiny of the district in which he lives has 
hardly occurred to hinL 

The supremacy of the English rests only 
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to a limited extent upon their own superior 
force. - It is made possible bj the divisions 
among the natives. To a great extent our 
ascendan<7 is moral/' resting, that is, upon 
character and self-confidence. To this con- 
fidence the natives bow. It has produced in 
them a corresponding belief in the omnipotence 
of Great Britain. For a century the English* 
man has behaved in India as a demi-god. He 
accounts himself a superior being, equal in all 
the works of war and government to hundreds 
of Indians, and the majority of the inhabitants 
take him at his own valuation. 

Any weakening of this confidence in the 
minds of the English or of the Indians would 
be dangerous, and it seems certain that this is 
one of the difficulties of the present situation. 
The report has gone forth in India that there 
is another race, the Russian, which &ces 
British audacity with an audacity of its own. 
If this be true, the English are not the 
only demi-gods, and for the Indian the test 
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of its truth is rather the behaviour of the 
British whom he can observe than of the 
Russians whom he cannot If he sees that 
his Englishmen are uneasy, he may interpret 
it as a sign of their coming doom. He will 
wait until their time is up, when he will 
accept new and stronger masters, and perhaps 
hasten to put himself on the side of the 
coming race. 

' Considerations such as these must needs 
have weight in determining the policy of the 
Indian Government It is evidently undesir- 
able to show signs of weakness in dealing 
with Russia. The Penjdeh incident, opening 
as it did the prospect of a possible conflict, 
is said to have raised in the Indian mind the 
momentous question. The settlement of 1888 
postponed the answer. The Boundary Com* 
mission was understood to have traced a line 
beyond which Russia was not to advance. 

The arrangement carries with it far-reaching 
consequences. If Russia should attempt a 
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further advance, will it be possible for Great 
Britain, to allow it without weakening that 
moral ascendancy which is so important in 
India? The native argument will be that 
Russia can have no motive for the attempt 
except to drive back the British, and that 
they would never let themselves be driven 
back unless they were afraid of Russia. What 
answer can be given to this argument ? What 
motive, except a prudence closely akin to fear, 
could induce a British Government to ac- 
quiesce in a Russian advance? 

It is dear that the very nature of the task 
which has been undertaken in India imposes 
upon tiie statesman charged with its defence 
one condition which can never be violated with 
impunity. His policy must avoid the appear- 
ance of weakness. It must not shift or change, 
it must not promise and fail to perfoim, it 
must not trim to circumstances ; but it must 
control circumstances in the pursuit of an aim 
never lost sight ot The aim is peace in India, 
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and unbroken confidence in England's miflnion. 
Confidence is sure to be shaken by drawing 
back from a position once adopted. If peace 
is to be undisturbed in India, it is desirable 
that war, if war ever becomes necessary, should 
be as £Ar removed from her borders as 
possible. 

In the event of war with Russia, where is 
the struggle to take place? In a case like 
this the theatre of war is not necessarily the 
district in dispute. Each side seeks to reach 
the other in that quarter where a blow will 
be most decisive. The best way to compel 
England to give up India would be to conquer 
the British Islands, and the best way to force 
Russia to abandon her designs in the East 
would be to take Petersburg and Moscow. 
Of course, neither of these things is practi- 
cable. 

The most effective direction actually open 
for a Russian attack upon the British Empire 

18 that which leads from CentEal Afia to 

1 1 
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India. A aecondary operation would be the 
inteiraption of communication between India 
and the rest of the Empire. This could 
be carried out effectively only in case Russia 
obtained the co-operation of a maritime power 
of the first rank. Russia herself could not at 
present touch these communications, and even 
the Suez route would be perfectly safe as 
long as the British fleet is undefeated in the 
Mediterranean. The temporary obstruction of 
the Suez Canal would not prevent the use of 
the Isthmus. 

In regard to the* vulnerability of Russia by 
Great Britain, a number of suggestions have 
been made which we enumerate for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the reasons which appear 
to us to make them impracticable. 

Some damage might be inflicted upon 
Russia by the dose blockade of her ports, 
but her land frontiers are so extensive, and 
her maritime resources so slightly developed, 
that ihe pressure thus exercised would amount' 
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not to distress, but merely to inoonvenienoe. 
It would certainly not suffice to bring about 
the abandonment of her design. 
^ The pet project of one school is to attack 
Russia with an expeditionary force landed at 
some points on the coast of the Black Sea. 
No doubt if Great Britain could land in 
southern Russia an army strong enough to 
defeat the armies of European Russia, and to 
march to Moscow, this would be decisive. 
But, short of this, an attack upon Russia in 
Europe would hardly serve the purpose. The 
Russian army in Europe counts, on a peace- 
footing, over 700,000 combatants, while its 
war strength exceeds two millions, without 
counting nou'^ombatants. To attack these 
masses with even 100,000 British troops 
would scarcely be prudent 

Another proposal is to land an expedi- 
tionary force at a point to the south of 
the Caucasus, and to march through ISflis 
towards the Caspian. The Russian army of 
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the Caucasus numbers 100,000 men on a 
peace-footing, and double that number on 
mobilisation. The distance between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian (about 450 miles) 
is longer than that which separates the British 
frontier in India from Russian Turkestan* 

Suppose the Russian force defeated, and 
the English at the Caspian, it would still 
be necessary to defeat the Russians on the 
Caspian Sea itself , before their communications 
towards India would be interrupted. Before 
this could be effected a decisive battle must 
have been fought on the Indian frontier. If 
it were a Russian victory, the operations on 
the Caspian might fail to save India. If 
it were a defeat, they would have been 
unnecessary. The Russians, moreover, can 
always reinforce their army in the Caucasus 
long before any British force could reach 
inflis, so that the success of the ezpadition is 
very problematicaL No doubt^ its advocates 
contemplate the co-operation of the Turkish 
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army; but the Turks have never been able 
during the present century to conduct offen« 
give operations, and the Kussian frontier in 
Armenia is guarded by fortresses which the 
Turks will certainly never retake. It may be 
doubted whether a trustworthy alliance with 
Turkey could be obtained when the object 
was the defence, not of Turkey, but of India, 
and, without such an alliance and the assured 
friendship of France, the British forces in the 
Black Sea might find themselves caught in a 
trap from which there would be no escape. 
Moreover, in the event of war with the United 
Kingdom, Russia might perhaps contrive to 
seal the entrance to the Black Sea, either at 
the Bosphorus or at the Dardanelles. 

Still more impracticable are the proposals 
to land an expeditionary force at the Gulf of 
Iskanderoon, near Cyprus, or in the Persian 
Gulfl The Russian outposts in Armenia are 
over 800 miles from Iskanderoon, while the 
Transcaspian railway is more than 700 miles 
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distant from the Persian Gulf or the Indian 
Ocean. There is no railway and no good road 
available from either of these proposed sea 
bases. Hie districts to be traversed are diffi- 
cult, and afford no sufficient supplies. It 
would be simply impossible, operating on 
either of these lines, to move a force into 
a position from which it could menace the 
Russian communicationa 

At Vladivostock in the Pacific, Russia is un- 
doubtedly vulnerable. A British fleet, assisted 
by an expeditionary force to be landed, would 
be able to invest and in time destroy the 
place. But it may be doubted whether the 
blow would be so severe as to compel Russia 
to concentrate all her energies to avert it, 
and whether she would not better defend or 
recover Vladivostock by a resolute attack upon 
the Indian frontier. Tempting, therefore, as 
is the plan for des^ying Russian authority 
<m the Pacific, in the event of war,. yet, if a 
Russian attack on India is feasible, we might 
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find that we had not checked it by oar 
counter-move. 

It tiius appears that all the plans that have 
been mooted for the indirect defence of India 
by an attack upon Russia's communications or 
by a counter-attack in Europe or Asia are 
either impracticable or highly doubtful in 
themselves. They all have the further dis- 
advantage of dispersing the British forces. 
The only remaining course/ is the direct 
defence of India upon her own borders. 

The specific military task of the British 
Empire can now be clearly defined. On the 
north-west border of India the British sphere 
of influence has become conterminous with 
that of a great military Power which may at 
any time become aggressive. It is necessary 
to be ready to repel the attack if it should be 
made. The conflict must be fought out in the 
debateable border-lands. It cannot be trans- 
ferred to any other theatre of war, because in 
none would success be assured, or a dedsive 
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result be obtainecL It cannot be transferred 
to India without the abandonment of large 
districts abeady under British rule^ and with- 
out the inevitable loss of influence which such 
a step would entail To concentrate in time 
in these border-lands in a suitable position a 
force sufficient to ensure success must be the 
prime object of British military administration. 
All other military ends are subordinate, and 
consist either in supplements to the action of 
the Navy, or in provision for the possibility 
of its fisdlure^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

No judgment oonceming the defence of India 
can be foimed without a knowledge of the 
geography of the region in which operations 
might take place. Not that geography is the 
only factor in the problem. Other elements 
have to be considered, such as the political 
conditions already touched upon, and the 
forces available, which remain to be examined 
hereafter. But without geography neither 
political nor strategical wisdom can go fur. 

Unfortunately, in regard to the countries 
with which Indian defence has to deal, it is 
impossible to refer to weIl*known text-books 
or maps. There are no text-books, and all but 

I 
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the most recent maps are untrustworthy. Ac- 
curate knowledge of many of the districts has 
not been acquired until a date so recent that 
it is embodied in no atlas, and in no generally 
accessible map. Our investigation, therefore, 
cannot proceed except with the aid of a hither- 
to unwritten chapter of geography. We must 
either abandon our search or must place before 
our readers a sketch of the countries between 
India and the Russian border. 

The Indian frontier in this direction is, 
roughly speaking, a straight line from the 
north-west comer of Kashmir to the mouth of 
the Indus, a distance of about 1000 miles. 
To the east of this line lies India, where 
England has a mission to fulfil, of which the 
prime condition is peace. To the west of it 
lies the region where that peace may be chal- 
lengedy and where it must be secured. ! 

The first thing to realise is the size of this 
boider-lancL It extends firom the Oxus on the 
nortli to tiiie Arabian Sea on l^e south, a 
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distance of 800 miles, that is, as far as £rom 




Paris to Dantzig or Buda-Pesth. From the 
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Persian frontier between Mashad and Herat 
to the boundary of Kaahmir, is over 700 
miles ; £ftriher, that is, than from Venice to 
Copenhagen. The northern edge of Kashmir 
is 240 miles from Attock, and frt>m Attock 
a straight line to the mouth of the Indus 
measures 650 miles. No European country 
except Russia offers dimensions such as 
these. 

A line drawn from Sukkur on the Indus 
(500 miles below Attock) to Herat, roughly 
divides the whole region into two halves, a 
southern and a north-eastern, which it is 
convenient to treat separately. 

In the southern section mountains run due 
north frrom the sea at Karachi to Quetta and 
the Khwaja Amran. West of these ranges 
the southern part of the section is a plateau 
of which the ridges run east and west The 
northern part of it is a huge plain desert 
except upon the banks of the Helmand 

The noirth*eastem section is all mountains. 
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It does indeed include a narrow plain on the 
right bank of the Indus, and a somewhat 
wider plain on the left bank of the Oxus ; but 
with these small exceptions, the whole space 
between Indus and Oxus is a mass of tangled 
mountains, surpassing in every dimension all 
that merely European experience would enable 
us to conceive. The mountains of Kashmir 
are higher than the Pyrenees piled upon the 
Alps. The ranges which end to the east of 
Herat, and of which only the lower offshoots 
protect that city, are what the Pyrenees would 
be if they were flanked on each side by several 
other chains of equal mass and elevation. 
The range that looks down Upon the plain of 
the Indus carries its peaks in the north to 
the height of Mont Blanc ; in the centre to 
that of the Maladetta, and even where 
towards Sukkur it dies away in compara- 
tively trifling hills, the last tiny spur is 
equal in mass and height to. the whole 
Snowdon range. 
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The principal valley in this mountain region 
is that-of Kabul, an oval basin about the size 
of Derbyshire, with its longer axis from north 
to south. The valley bottom is over 5000 ft 
above, the sea, and the mountain walls are' 
5000 or 6000 ft. above the plain. This 
valley is prolonged towards the north-east by 
that of Panjshir, which runs up to the Hindu 
Kush at the Khawak Pass. To the south the 
Kabul valley is connected by several roads 
over low spurs of the hills with Ghazni, and 
from Ghazni the valley extends without 
a break to Kalat-i-Ghilzai and the plain 
of Kandahar, lliis long series of valleys, 
which may be briefly described ad the 
Kabul-Kandahar depression, is the most 
obvious natural dividing line through the 
mountains. 

A second depression runs from Kabul to 
Peshawar, following roughly the line of the 
Kabul river. It is bounded on theBOuth, at 
a distance of about 30 miles from the rivery 
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by the Safed Koh or White Mountains, which 
send their spurs at both ends of the valley up 
to and across the river, which has cut through 
them in a gorge. In the plain between tiiese 
spurs lies JaUU^bad, from which roads lead 




over the spurs by the Ehaibar or Taftara 
Passes to Peshawar, and by the Lataband or 
the Jagdalak and Haft Passes to Kabul. 
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Just below JaUUdbad, the Kabul river 
receives a tributary from the north-east, the ; 
river ChitraL This stream rises only 10 I 
miles south of the head-waters of the Ozus, to 
which for 50 miles it runs parallel, separated 
only by a single chain of peaks. It then 
turns south-westward, and flows for 200 miles 
. along a deep valley between two spurs of the 
Hindu Kush, which accompany it almost to 
its junction with the Kabul To the north of 
JaUQ^bad, between the rivers of Panjshir and 
of Chitral, the country known as ELafristan 
is unexplored, although it has been visited, : 
under difficulties, by Dr. Bobertson, Mr. 
Kitchen, and Mr. McNair, with surveying 
parties. 

The Chitral river is shut in on the east by 
an unbroken wall of mountains, behind which 
(to the east) lie in the north the valleys of 
Tasin and Gilgit, pouring their waters east* 
ward to the Indus, and in the south the 
valleys of Panjkora and Swat^ which send 
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their streams southwards to the Kabul river 
near Peshawar. The whole country between 
the Indus, the Upper Oxus, and Eafristan is 
extremely rugged. The peaks, ranging from 
18,000 to 25,000 ft, are wrapped in perpetual 
snow ; the valleys are deep and narrow, the 
passes few and high. There is no fertile area 
where a considerable town could grow, and 
no district in which a large force could find 
food or ishelter. There are no cart-roads, 
and few, if any, roads passable by laden 
mules. 

The water-parting between the Oxus and the 
river of Chitral has already been mentioned. 
! It is the most northerly chain of the Hindu 
Rush, and overlooks the Pamir plateau the 
roof of the world ), a square table-land level 
with the top of Mont Blanc, enclosed by the 
two streams which, rising at its south-eastern 
comer, flow, the one along its southern and 
western sides, the other round its eastern and 
northern sides, to meet at its north-western 
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corner and to form the main stream of the 

The Hindu Kush follows the southern mar- 
gin of the Pamir as far as the south-west 
comer of the plateau. Then, at .the Nuksan 
Pass, the main ridge of the Hindu Kush turns 
west-south-west, and continues in this direction 
in a straight line for 550 miles, forming the 
watershed and the line of the highest peaks, 
whidi are grouped as they proceed westward 
under various names, and end with the Eoh-i- 
Wala, 80 miles south-east of Herat The ) 
Nuksan Pass is 16,500 ft high, and the last ^ 
peak of the Koh-i-Wak 11,600. For 250 
miles westward of the Nuksan Pass the water- 
shed line nowhere, even at the passes, falls 
below 11,600 ft 

Between the Nuksan and Khawak Passes, ! 
the Hindu Kush is really unknown. Its ! 
southern spurs fill up Kafnstan. Its northern 
spurs jut out nearly 200 miles, forcing the 
Oxns to bend away to the north. The hill 
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country between the main chain and this bend 
of the Oxus is Badakshan, with Faizabad for 
its chief town. 

South of the Safed Koh, and between the 
Indus and the Kabul-Kandahar depression, lies 
a border-land of the greatest importance. 
The mountains here have the shape of the 
figure 5, the horizontal top-stroke being the 
Safed Koh, and the point at the lower end 
being the summit of Takatu, 11,000 ft high, 
near Quetta. The short perpendicular line re- 
presents a row of peaks from 14,000 ft high in 
the north to 13,000 in the south. The curve 
may be divided into two halves, meeting at 
Fort Munro, w^here the hills approach nearest 
to the Indus (at Dera Ghazi Khan). In the 
middle of the northern half rise the peaks of 
Solomon's Throne (Takht-i-Suliman), 11,000 ft 
high, opposite Dera Isnidl Khan on the 
Indus, and. north of them, nearer to the 
corner, the still higher peaks of Kanigurum. 
Between Fort Munro and Takatu no peaks ; 
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reach 8000 ft, bat many ranges here run 




parallel, following the general line of the 
corvd. 
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The riyen of this figure 5 leqoiie special 
attention. In the comer where the horuEcmtal 
and perpendicular lines meet (between the 
Peiwar and Shntargardan Passes), rises the 
Kuram, which flows south-eastward (parallel 
to the curve) to the Indus opposite MianwalL 
On the Kuram lie Kuram Fort, Thai, and 
Bannu, above which town it is joined hy the 
river of Ehost, a valley in the comer where 
the perpendicular line meets the curve. 

All the other rivers rise west of the moun 
tains,'in the space enclosed hy the curve, which 
is a table-land little higher than the Kabul- 
Kandahar depression, and is overlooked by 
the curved rim, which the rivers pierce, form- 
ing passes named after them. The chief of 
these streams are the Tochi, rising west of the 
Kanigurum mountains, winding round their 
northem base to join the Kuram, dose to the 
Indus, and the Oumal, which passes north of 
the Takht-i-Suliman to join the Indus below 
Dera Ismail 
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The Gumal is fonned by the union of the 
three chief streams of the highland plateau, 
one from the north-west, a second from the 
west, and the third, the most important, called 
the Zhob, from the south-west Between the 
Takht-i-Suliman and Fort Munro the streams 
which emerge from the hills near Vihoa and 
Mangrotah form passes called after those 
towns. The waters of the southern half of 
the curve flow south-westwards towards Sibi, 
and join the Nari, which runs due south- 
wards towards the Indus, but dries up before 
reaching it 

Between the upward curve of tilie southern 
Sulimans and the north and south range 
Karachi-Quetta lies the plain of Eachhi, from 
which the Hamai and Bolan Passes lead 
through the meeting of the two ranges to 
Quetta and the small plain of Pishin. This 
little plain is separated from the plain of 
Kandahar (or of the great desert) by the 
Ehwaja Amran range, through whidi the Lora 
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empties the waters of Pishin into the desert, 
where they form a swamp. 

The Indus at Attock enters a region of 
hills, through which it passes in a long gorge 
to Kakbaghy 80 miles to the south. From 
Kalabagh to the sea it flows through a plain 
in whidi its bed is wide and shifting. In 
the summer freshets its volume of water is | 
eleven times as great as in winter. Thus, . 
during the summer it is a torrent in the gorge 
and a flood in the plains. In winterit isoften 
so shallow as to be difficult of navigation. 
Permanent bridges are impracticable, except 
where the banks are fixed and firm, that is, 
at Attock, at Kushalgarh (35 miles south of 
Attock), where however there is no bridge, 
and at Sukkur. The plain to the east of the 
Indus is almost entirely desert 

The Kabul-Kandahar depression has its 
northern end at the Khawak Pass (11,600 fU) 
crossing the main watershed. To the west <tf 
the Khawak Pass the mountains form a pear- 
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shaped group 400 miles long and 250 miles 
wide, of which the watershed line is the long 




axis, the stalk being at the Ehawak Pass, and 
the base at the Koh-i-Wala. One side of the 
pear overlooks the Kabul-Kandahar depresnon, 
the other side firants the plain of the Oxu& 
In the narrow part of the pear the peaks 
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average 15,000 ft : in its broader part thej 
almost all attain to 11,000 but seldom ex- 
ceed 12,000 ft 

Formidable as it seems, this momitain tract 
is not impassable. It is divided in the direc- 
tion of its long axis by a continuous series 
of valleys running east and west, and con- 
nected by practicable though not easy passes. 
The Ghorband valley opens at its lower 
(eastern) end into that of Kabul at Charikar. 
To the west it is joined by the Shibar Pass 
to the vale of Bamian. Other passes join 
the vale of Bamian to that of the Balkh-ab, 
and this to that of the Hari Bud, the river 
of Herat Thus the Herat-Bamian-Ghorband 
depression runs across the country east and 
west to meet that of Kandahar and Kabul 
north of the latter city. 

From all these east and west valleys there 
are roads for horse and foot, but not for 
carts, leading through or over the mountains 
to the plain at Kunduz, Tashkurgan (Khulm)» 
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Mazar-i-Sharif (BaM), and Maimana. Each 
of these roads has, however, several ranges 
to cross before reaching the plain. 

South of the Herat-Bamian valleys and of 
the watershed chain the country is unexplored. 
Its valleys (inhabited by Hazara tribes) run 
towards the south-west, carrying the waters of 
the Helmand and its tributaries, which even- 
tually form a lake or marsh in the desert of 
Seistan. 

There is a direct road from Eabid by the 
Unai Pass to the upper Helmand, and thence 
either by the Irak Pass to Bamian or along 
the south side of the Koh-i-Baba to the valley 
<^ the Hari Bud and Herat Along this last- 
named route especially, great pains were spent 
by the Afghans in 1885 upon the improvement 
<tf the roads, lliere is also a road firom the 
Hazarajat or upper Helmand valley to Ghazni 

Hie di£Sculty of all the routes which have 
been referred to arises rather firom their length 
and firam their character as defiles than fixmi 
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their height One road, the best known, may 
be taken as a sample. It is tiiat firom Tash- 
kurgan (Khuhn) by Bamian to Kabul Upon 
this route there are no less than ten passes, of 
which the more important from norUi to south 
are the Kisil (9000 ft), the Kara (10,500), 
leading to the valley of E[amard, the Dendan 
Shikan (9000), leading to the valley of Saighan, 
the Ak Kobat (11,000), leading to Bamian, the 
Great Irak (13,000) over tiie watershed line, 
and the Unai (11,000). 

According to Dr, Javorski, who crossed 
them all twice, none of these passes is 
really difficult, though the Dendan Shikan 
and the Kara are *'most uncomfortable.'' 
Not one of them is covered with perpetual 
snow, and the highest is snow-dad only 
from December to March. North of Bamian 
there are three places where the road runs 
for several miles through a deep chink in 
the rocks, between which there is now and 
^ then not * enough room for two horsemen to 
/:) K 2 
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pass one another. Under such conditions 
there, can be no wheeled transport But horse 
and foot find little - difiGicult^, provided they 
are unopposed. In the mountains, however, 
no sustenance can be found, except for small 
partie& 

The roads firom Kandahar to Herat skirt 
the foot of the mountains, and are practicable 
for wheeled vehicles, as are also those from 
Kandahar to Kabul, and firom Kabul to 
Peshawar. 

The Russian frontier at present runs bom 
Zulficar, on the Hari Bud, 100 miles from 
Herat, to Khamiab on the Oxu& Thence 
it follows the line of the Oxus as far as the 
east of Badakshan, and then runs across the 
Pamir plateau. The south-western part of 
the Pamir, comprising the districts of Shignan 
and Wakhan, is Afghan. The south-eastern 
portions are Chinese. 

A Bussian statesman proposing to himself 
the overthrow of the British power in India, 
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would examine the countries which have now 
been described with a view to the most 
effective and the most convenient direction for 
the advance. We may attempt to follow his 
analysis. 

The routes on the Russian left, leading 
from the Pamir through Chitral and Gilgit, 
are so difficult that until recent events 
it had been the habit to leave them out of 
consideration. They could never, it was 
thought, be used for bodies of troops, so 
long as the Russian frontier was not advanced 
to the Hindu KusL The Russians have 
shewn hj their recent action that they attach 
importance to this region. While it is true 
that only small bodies can move by these 
mountain routes, it is equally true that such 
small bodies are enough to conquer the 
natives, as our Gilgit force has proved When 
a district of this sort has been occupied, it 
becomes a safe road up to the limit of the 
occupied area, so that many small bodies may 
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be passed through in successioiiy and, if there 
is a suitable place for their oollectiony an army 
can tiius be pushed on by degree& 

On the Russian right there is the route 
Penjdeh, Herat^ Kandahar, Sukkur. Suppos- 
ing a Russian army to reach Sukkur, it would 
still be far firom tiie centres of Indian life. 
In firont would be the Indian desert, and the 
army, to reap the fruits of its march, would 
have still either to cross the desert towards 
Gujerat and Bombay, or to march up the 
Sutlej to Lahoro and Delhi. 

From the Russian centre thero is the alter-^ 
native route through Afghan Turkestan and 
Kabul The distance 'from the Oxus east or 
west of Badakshan by Kabul to Attock is no 
greater than that from Penjdeh to Kandahar. 
A Russian army at Attock would be only a 
few marches from Lahoro, and separated by 
no great natural obstacle from the valleys of 
the Jumna and the Ganges, which contain the 
bulk of the population of India. 
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As regards the effectiyeness of the blow, 
there can be no comparison between the two 
directions. An army crossing the Indus at 
Snkkur would be striking the air. An army 
advancing firom Attock would be striking at 
the heart of India. 

On the northern route, once the Indus is 
crossed, the country is populous, the density of 
the population increasing with the advance. 
But between Sukkur and Delhi or Gujerat lies 
. the most sparsely populated region of India. 
In a populous district, a moving army can 
almost always find food enough for the short 
period of its passage, but where there is no 
population there are no supplies. Accord- 
ingly, on the southern route, the army must 
carry with it or draw from its base supplies to 
last until Gujerat or Lahore has been reached. 
But no army can thus supply itself when the 
length of its march is 1000 miles. The con- 
templated operation from Penjdeh by Kandahar 
and Sukkur is therefore out of the question. 
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From the Oxus opposite to Balkh, Khulm, 
and Kundoz to the Indus near Attock^ the 
distance is about 400 miles. Wheeled trans- 
port is practicable only from the Kabul valley 
to the Indus. Would it be possible for this 
distance to be traversed by an army ct^ say, 
50,000 men? 

The force would no doubt be subdivided 
into several columns, to cross by different 
routes the main watershed range, and to con- 
verge at KabuL Even then the di£Giculties 
would be immense. In 1880, Sir Donald 
Stewart marched a force of 7000 combatants 
firom Kandahar to Kabul, and later in the 
year Sir Frederick Roberts marched from 
Kabul to Kandahar with 10,000 combatants. 
The distance is about 300 miles, and in each 
case the column was relieved of all superfluous 
weight Yet in the first case 6000 and in 
the second case 8000 transport animals were 
required In the operation contemplated, the 
whole of the supplies would need to be drawn 
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from beyond the Oxus. The Kabul valley 
would not supply the. army for more than a 
few days, and the many high passes would 
greatly add to the di£Giculties. Hie move- 
ment can, therefore, hardly be regarded as 
practicable. 

It appears, then, tiiat the advance of a 
Bussian army from the present frontier, either 
by Herat and Kandahar, or by Kabul, for tiie 
invasion of India, is not a practicable opera- 
tion. The leap is too great 

Such a leap is, however, hardly consonant 
with the traditions of Russian policy, which 
point to a more gradual advance, by easy 
stages and with long intervals of fresh pre- 
paration. The successive stages of this move- 
ment are clearly indicated by geographical 
conditions. 

Hie line from Herat to Bamian, north 
of the Koh-i-Baba, and thence along the 
north side of the Hindu Kush, forms a first 
goal The distances are nowhere excessive. 

n 
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The advanced posts have lateral oommunica- 
tion 'with one another, and are covered in 
their front by the high snow-clad ranges. An 
occupation of this line for a few years would 
admit of the preparation of roads behind it, of 
the accumulation of stores, and of the fortifica- 
tion of important points. The Russians, and 
their English friends, have continually pro- 
posed to us a partition of Afghanistan which 
would bring them to this line of frontier. 

A second advance, to be undertaken perhaps 
after some years' delay, if we had not entered 
Kabul at all risks, would lead to the Eabul- 
Kandahar depression. It might be sub- 
divided by a pause in the Panjahir, Ghorband, 
and Helmand valleys. 

From the Kabul-Kandahar line to the 
neighbourhood of the Indus would be the 
third stage. 

The advance of the Russian Power to 
within sight of the Indus would not make 
the defence of India impossible* But it would 
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render necessary a high state of military 
preparation and elaborate frontier defenoes, 
such as exist, for example, in France and in 
Germany. This would be an intolerable bur- 
den upon Indian finance, and the perpetual 
danger of serious attack would undermine the 
confidence in British rule, and sap the founda- 
tions of England's work in India. Accordingly, 
successive governments have refused to admit 
the hypothesis, and have taken measures to 
prevent its realisation. Promises of help 
against Russian attack have been given to 
the rulers of Kabul, and the position of Quetta 
has been occupied and fortified and connected 
by roads and railways with Karachi, and with 
the Une from Ferozpore to Peshawar. Hie 
railway has been carried beyond Quetta, 
through the Khwaja Amran range to the edge 
of the Kandahar plain. 

The object of these measures is to dose 
against a Russian army the roads from Hetet 
to Sukkur, and from Herat by Kandahar to 
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KabnL A British foice in the Kandahar plain 
would dispute the Russian advance either way. 
It could always anticipate the Russians at 
Kandahar. This value of Quetta depends of 
course upon the presence there of a force 
sufficient to form, besides the garrison of the 
fortress, a strong field army. The Indian 
forces at present can, with the addition of six 
battalions from beyond the sea, dispose for 
this purpose of two army corps (70,000 men), 
a number equal to any that the Russians from 
their present firontier could move forwards 
towards Kandahar. 

A Russian advance through Herat is there- 
fore in present conditions impracticable, except 
to a point short of Kandahar, say to Girishk, 
where the Herat-Kandahar road crosses the 
Helmand. Nor can the Russians use the road 
firom Herat through Kandahar to KabuL 

What Russia might undertake firom her 
present firontier is an advance ta Herat and 
KabuL The natural stages of such a move. 
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which might be taken either all at onoe, or 
after successive pauses, are: first to Herat, 
Maimana, Mazar-i-Sherif, Tashkurgan, Kunduz 
and Faizabad ; secondly, from this line up to 
the watershed along its whole length; and 
thirdly, from the watershed line to EabuL 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
Indian Government cannot safely allow a 
Russian garrison to enter and hold Kabul, 
because such a state of things would shake 
the moral foundations of the British power in 
India. It is, however, doubtful whether a 
Russian occupation of Kabul can be prevented 
if even the first stage of the advance just 
described has been effected without English 
counter-action or counter-preparation. The 
question, to be fairly answered, involves some 
inquiry into the local political conditions. 

The kingdom of Kabul is, properly speaking, 
confined to a small area — a circle with a 
radius of 90 miles from the city. Its limits 
are JaliMbad, the Hindu Kush, the upper Hel- 
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mand {pxAj 60 miles from Kabul), and GhaznL* 
Within this area, the people are mainly of one 
race, language, and religion. The kings of 
Kabul, supported by this population, have been 
able to assert a suzerainty over the districts 
of Kandahar, Herat, and the Oxus valley or 
Afghan Turkestan. But their authority, ex- 
cept at Kandahar, has always been pre- 
carious, resting upon garrisons of their own 
troops. 

The district of Kandahar is inhabited by 

* The limit of AfghaiuBtaii proper is the snow-line 
of the Hindu Knth and the Koh-i-Babo. But between 
the two noiget is a break, which allows of two roads 
(the Irak and Shibar Passes) into Bamian, to which ' 
Tslley aooess from the north is by no means easy. 
Aooordiogly, a strong Afghan mler opposed to a weak 
ruler at Knndns and Ifasar-i-Sharif has usually 
BBsmrtM aathority in Bamian, and sometimes in 
Saighan and K4mard. In 1840 the farthest point 
oooaped by British foroes was Bijgah, in E4mazd. 
Bamian, Saighan, and Kimaxd are all aooessible from 
east and west It seems probable, therefore, that the 
Bosnans, onoo in Afghan Turkestan, would turn and 
mam Kimard, Saighan, and Bamian, and that their 
outposts would reach to the Irak and Shibar Passes. 
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Duianis, and between Kalat-i-Ghilzai and 
Kabul are spread Ghilzai tribes, both Duianis 
and Ghilzais being akin to the Yusufzcua of 
the Kabul region. Tribes akin to the Yusuf- 
zais, Duranis, and Ghilzais, and known in 
general as Pathans, inhabit the whole country 
between the Kabul-Kandahar line and the 
Indus. They are independent dans, with no 
overlord, living in perpetual feud with one 
another. The basin of the Helmand, so far 
as It lies in the mountains, is inhabited by 
Hazaras, a Mongol race who mix litUe with 
'^the Afghans, and of whom and of whose 
country litUe is known. North of Herat live 
tribes who are as much Turkoman as Afghan^ 
and the whole country north of the watershed 
is Afghan by government and by garrison 
rather than by race. 

Eastern Baluchistan from the Bolan Pass 
southwards is inhabited by tribes resembling 
the Pathans, whose overlord in past times was 
the Khan of Kalat The Baluchis for many 
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years have acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Government of India. 

The whole country north of the Baluch 
desert and of the Bolan line may be said to 
fall politically into three groups : the Pathan 
tribes ; the kingdom of Kabul with Kandahar 
(Afghanistan proper); and the dependencies 
of the kingdom, that is, the Hazaras of the 
hills, the district of Herat, and Afghan 
Turkestan. 

The dependencies can be expected to make 
no resistance of their own to conquest or 
annexation. If the Afghan garrisons ^^ere 
expelled, and Russian or English garrisons 
took their place, the populations here would 
acquiesce in the change so long as the new 
rule was not more oppressive than the old one. 

Among the Pathans each dan has its chief, 
whose rule is limited by the assembly of 
headmen. Sometimes a group of dans has 
a higher chief, who among the independent 
dans is dected. The British Government, by 
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judicious dealing with the chiefs and councils, 
and the occasional use of force, has in lecent 
years acquired a paramount influence over the 
tribes not merely of the Bolan and Hamai 
Passes, but of all the districts between the 
Indus, Pishin, and the Zhob or southern 
affluent of the Gumal river. It is probable 
that by the {adoption of the same policy 
British influence could without great difficulty 
be extended right up to the watershed of the 
Indus, throughout the whole region south of 
the Safed Koh. 

There is a current belief, amounting almost 
to a superstition, that Afghanistan proper 
is an especially invincible region, owing 
partly to its mountainous surroundings and 
partly to a love of independence peculiar to 
the Afghans, who are thought of as blood- 
thirsty, cruel, and treacherous beyond or- 
dinary mortals. 

An impartial examination of the evidence 
bears out none of these opinions. The 
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Afghans no doubt have the insensibility to 
the sufferings of their enemies that is com- 
mon to their Mohammedan neighbours, and 
perhaps to all Eastern races. Their views 
of the extent to which deceit is admissible 
in war are those of Murat rather than of 
Wellington. But they are manly, hospitable, 
and courteous^ Mr. Charles Masson lived in 
Kabul as a visitor for several years prior to the 
diplomatic mission of the infatuated Bumes, 
who brought about the first Afghan war. Mr. 
Masson's account of the people is therefore of 
the greatest value, for no other European has 
ever had the same intimate accj[uaintance with 
them. ''There are few places," he wrote, 
''where a stranger so soon feels himself at 
home and becomes familiar with all classes as 
at Kabul There can be none where aU classes 
so much respect his daim to civility and so 
much exert themselves to promote his satisfiac- 
tion and amusement" No doubt it has been 
difficult since 1889 for an Englishman to 
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follow Mr. Masson'fl example, and to live at 
Kabul unmolested. 

In 1838-9 the Indian Gk>vemment sent an 
army to invade the oountry and to set up an 
unpopular king, whom Macnaghten and Bumes 
made ridiculous. The garrison left at Kabul 
was too weak to overcome resistance, was 
itself attacked and besieged, and its com- 
manders committed the incredible folly of 
negotiating for their retreat The Afghans, as 
was to be expected, negotiated only to get the 
force into their power, and destroyed it before 
it could reach JaUlibad. But they took care 
of the ladies and officers who were their 
prisoners, who suffered no unreasonable hard- 
ships. Before the conduct of the Afghans can 
be held to prove them specially treacherous or 
bloodthirsty, it ought to be settled whether 
the previous conduct of the English did not 
afford them some justification. 

The bravery of the Afghans is admitted, yet 
four times the country has been invaded and 
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temporarily held by very small forces. The 
invading army of 1838-9 nmnbered 14,500 
men, of whom hardly more than half entered 
the Kabul district The force destroyed in the 
passes nambered about 3000, of whom 500 
were Europeans. The second invasion, of 
1842, was executed with 8000 men from 
Jalilibad, and about 3000 £rom Kandahar. 
The force which in 1879 marched £rom the 
Kuram valley to Kabul, and maintained itself 
there during the winter and spring against the 
most strenuous efibrts of the Afghans, hardly 
amounted to 8000 men, of whom only a 
portion were Europeans. It is true that during 
the war of 1879-80 as many as 55,000 men 
(16,000 Europeans) were employed: But the 
greater part of them were engaged in the 
defence of the Khyber, Kuram, and Bolan 
routes through the lands of the frontier 
Pathans. 

The difficulty and expense of conquering and 
holding Kabul was due to the fact that the 
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base was in 1839-42 at Ferozpore, 450 miles, 
and in 1878-80 at Peshawar, 150 miles from 
Kabul, so that in both cases a long line of 
oommunications had to be protected against 
hostile attacks. 

An invasion and occupation from a base on 
the borders of the Kabul district would be a 
much simpler task. Such a base would exist 
if the English with railways behind them were 
at Jalilibad, at Kuram, and at the western 
end of the Gumal Pasa An even nearer base 
would be furnished to the Russians by the occu- 
pation of Bamian and the Anc^erab valley, both 
north of the great watershed. The experience 
of former wars seems to prove that from either 
of these bases 10,000 men could* successfally 
invade Kabul, though to maintain themselves, 
if resistance continued, they would require 
reinforcement 

The Afghan resistance alone can thus in no 
case be a really serious obstacle to either of the 
two great Powers if either of them were bent 
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on the conquest of the oountry. In Herat and 
Afghan Turkestani a single decisiye defeat ; 
of the Afghan army would settle the matter. 
In the Kabul region there would probably be 
a vigorous rising after the annexation ; but a 
Power determined to hold the country would 
crush this rising so relentlessly that it would 
never be repeated 

The Afghans would, perhaps, resist a Russian 
attack upon Afghan Turkestan. They would 
certainly not unaided be successful in their 
resistance, and possibly, if the attack were 
undertaken with a strong force, would prefer 
to make terms. 

Provided the attack be unprovoked, they 
have the promise of English help. 

The first promise was made by Lord North- 
brook to Shere Ali in 1873. In case of attack 
upon his dominions the Amir was to refer to 
the Indian Government, which would en- 
deavour by negotiation to avert hostilities. 
If unable to succeed in this, India would 
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afford the Amir aasistance in the shape of 
arms and money, and, in case of necessityi 
would also send troops. The British Govern- 
ment was to be the judge of the occasion, 
nature, and extent of such assistance. Shere 
Ali was dissatisfied with this promise, and 
he objected to receive British agents into 
his dominions. When the reception of agents 
was pressed upon him, he refused it, strength- 
ened, no doubt, by promises of Russian help, 
and the war of 1879-80 was the consequence. 

The present Amir Abdurrahman, before he 
was recognised by the Indian Government, 
made a very frank statement of his position. 
He explained his desire that as long as your 
Empire and that of Russia exist, my country* 
men the tribes of Afghanistan should live 
quietly in ease and peace; that these two 
states should find us true and faithful, and 
that we should rest at peace between them ; 
for my tribesmen are unable to struggle with 
empires, and are ruined by want of oommerce ; 
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and we hope of your friendship that sym- 
pathising with and assisting the people of 
Afghanistan, you will place them under the 
honourable protection of the two Powers."* 
The Amir was then informed, on behalf of 
the British Oovemment, that, "With regard 
to the position of the ruler of Kabul to foreign 
Powers, since the British Gk>vemment admit 
no right of interference by foreign Powers 
in Afghanistan, and since both Russia and 
Persia are pledged to abstain from all political 
interference with Afghanistan affairs, it is plain 
that the Kabul ruler can have no political 
relations with any foreign Power except the 
English ; and if any such foreign Power should 
attempt to interfere in Afghanistan, and if 
such interference should lead to unprovoked 
aggression on the Kabul ruler, then the British 
Government will be prepared to aid him, if 
necessary, to repel it, provided that he follows 
the advice of the British Government in regard 

• BliieBook,Afgliaiiiirtan(188lXNo.l,p.46. 
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to his external relations." * The Amir there- 
upon wrote: "About my friendly relations 
and communications with foreign Powers, you 
have written that I should not have any with- 
out advice and consultation with you* You 
should consider well that if I have the friend- 
ship of a great government like yours, how can 
I communicate with another Power without 
advice from and consultation with you. I 
agree to this. ... 

Tou have kindly written that should any 
unwarranted attack be made by any other 
Power on Afghanistan, you will under all cir- 
cumstances afford me assistance.; and you will 
not permit any other person to take possession 
of the territory of Afghanistan. This also is 
my desire, which you have kindly granted^ f 
This letter was acknowledged in the follow- 
ing terms : " I am directed to inform you that 
the Oovemment of India are rejoiced that 

• Afglmnistaii (18S1X No. 1, p. 47. j \ 
t li.ik4S. ... 

I.I 
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the friendly explanationB which have been 
fumiflhed to you have fulfilled your wishes, 
and that you appreciate the objects of the 
Government'' * 

Sir Lepel Griffin, who in 1880 conducted 
these negotiations, wrote in 1889: ''The 
letters which I gave to the Amir on the part 
of the Viceroy are still in force, and regulate 
his position, and further engage us absolutely 
to defend him against Russian attack on con- 
dition of his following our advice and direc- 
tions in his foreign policy/' f 

The promises made in 1880 to the Amir 
Abdurrahman have since been confirmed, both 
by words and by actions. 

In 1885 the Amir came to India, and Lord 
Dufierin of course asked for instructions what 
he should say. After this the Viceroy publidy 
declared at Rawal Pindi, that so long as the 

• Mr. {now Sr) Lepel GriflSn to Siidar Abdul 
Behmaa Elum, July 2, 1880.— Afghanittaa (1881), 
Nal,pw49. 

t Aikiic QmNTiedg BeeisMr, July, 1880, p. 221. 
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Amir confonned to our advice his enemies 
would be ours. The Amir in his reply left out 
the limitation, and Lord Dufferin took no 
exception to the terms in which the Afghan 
ruler stated the alliance — ^terms which were 
very strong. 

Between 1885 and 1888 the frontier of 
Afghanistan, from the Hari Bud to the Oxus 
has been delimited by agreement with Russia. 
In these negotiations Great Britain acted 
throughout in behalf of the Amir, so that 
British control of the foreign relations of Af- 
ghanistan- has been solemnly recognised both 
by the Tsar and by the Amir,* . 

* Li our aooount of the negotiations of 1880 the 
words actually UBod to and by the Amir have been 
given. The efifoot of the notes exchanged is not modi- 
fied by the fSact that in the actual negotiations the 
Government was committed farther than was intended. 
Lord Hartangton^s despatch of May 21, 1680, aaya: 

Her Mi^esty's Government axe prepared to renew the 
assnranoes whioh were offered in 1873 by Lord North- 
brook to the Amir • • • bat they are anaUe in any 
degree to extend thenu** Sir, GridBn's letter of June 
14 to the Amir omits some of the qoalifications given 
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It is of the fiist importance to appreciate 
exactly the nature and significance of these 
engagements. They do not appear to have 
been asked for by the Afghans, but to have 
arisen £rom the initiative of the British 
Government Their purpose is to warn off 

in the letter sent for his instmotioD, and the Amir^s 
reply leayes <mt some of the qnalificationB that llr. 
Griffin had retained. Bat in his reviewing despatch 
of I>eoember 8, 1880, Lord Hartington, with all the 
papers before him, wrote to approve the prooeedings 
of the Indian GkiTemment without reference to these, 
modifications. In 1885 the same Cabinet somewhat 
extended even the words of Sir L. Griffin. Sir Lepel 
Griffin writes in 1889 (I. c) that England is as mnoh 
boQfid in honour to defend Herat, Maimana, Balkh, or 
any other portion of Afghanistan against Bussia as she 
is to defend the Isle of Wight against France.'' The 
instructions which he was entrusted to carry out con- 
tain the most positive statements that no such obliga* 
tion was contemplated by the €k>Temment which he 
served. The statements in the text give the exact 
state of the pledges so far as they axe Imown. But 
the delimitation, coupled with the speeches on the 
vote of credit and at Bawal Findi, must be oonsideted 
at least as important as the negotiations of 1880, and 
as' even more effectual in committing Great Britain to 
Afghanistan. 
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Russia and to secure the aasistanoe of Afghan- 
istan in the defence of India against Russia. 
The promises of 1873 were made under Mr. 
Gladstone's first, and those of 1880 and 1885 
under his second, administration. They have 
not been the subject of party criticism. 

The condition that the Amir should accept 
British direction in his. foreign relations seems 
to have been imposed upon him. Shere Ali 
preferred a Russian alliance to the limited 
promises given him by England, and Ab- 
durrahman in 1880 declared himself anxious 
to stand equally well with both Powera 
He was told, however, that the two Powers 
were agreed that he should be under British 
protection, and accordingly he accepted this 
condition and the accompanying guarantees. 
He has received, and is still receiving, large 
subsidies which have enabled him to assert his 
authorily in Afghan Turkestan and Herat—: 
to his Afghan subjects foreign countries. The 
Afghans themselves would probably not will* 
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inglj fight for the defence of these provinces, 
which are held by the Amir's paid troops. 
But they will fight almost to a man for the 
independence of their own hills and valleys. 

The engagements then operate primarily 
as a notice to Russia, that a violation of the 
border is a casus belli with the British Empire. 
Upon this and upon British money rests the 
Amir^s possession of Herat and Turkestan. 

To forecast the conduct of the Amir and 
the Afghans it is not necessary to frame an un* 
certain hypothesis about their character. A 
simpler plan is to put ourselves in their place, 
and ask what our own feelings and conduct 
would be in the same circumstances. If a 
Russian occupation of Herat and Afghan 
Turkestan were permitted by Great Britain, 
the Amir would hold that he was released from 
all obligations, and that he had been betrayed. 
His bitterness against the English would be 
extreme. Supposing the event to happen 
after the death of Abdurrahman, the Afghans 
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of Kabul would have the same feelings for the 
first letter to Abdurrahman assumes a general 
and continuous relation between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan, in the nature of a pro- 
tectorate. Upon the death, however, of the 
Amir, if there should be difficulties about the 
succession,!the dependencies (Herat and Turke- 
stan) will probably revolt, giving a pretext for 
Russian interference; and the A^hans will 
, be more concerned with the domestic trouble 
than with these foreign provinces. 

It is conceivable that the Amir or the 
Afghans, or both, might acquiesce in a Ru88]a& 
occupation of the dependencies rather than in 
the march of British troops through their own 
country ; and that in any case they would 
prefer the protectorate of Russia to that of 
England, whose heavy hand has more than 
once been laid upon them. 

The* eventuality for which British poli<y 
has to be prepared is that of a Russian force 
cn)6sing the delimited frontier and the Oxus, 
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and marching upon Herat and into Afghan 
Turkestan. 

K the Afghans resist this invasion and 
appeal for English help, such help cannot be 
refused without arousing the just resentment 
of the Afghans, and spreading through India 
the belief tliat Russia is the stronger Power. 
But to give the help required would not be 
easy. 

In order to eject the Russians from Afghan 
Turkestan, a counter-attack would have to be 
made, for which there is no possible route ex- 
cept that through Herat An army moving 
northwards from Herat would threaten all 
the communications of a Russian force in 
Afghan Turkestan, and would thus paralyse 
all Russian movements between Khamiab and 
jBadakshan. It would hardly affect the 
Ruseoan communications from the Syr Daria 
to Ferghana and the Pamir, so that in that 
quarter any Russian attack would have to be 
met by direct local resistance. 
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A properly planned Rossian invasion would 
have defeated the Afghan armies in Turkestan, 
and pushed its outposts to the watershed line, 
and its main body to Herat, before English 
troops could, at any of these points, anticipate 
the attackers. Herat is less than 100 miles 
from the present Russian outposts between the 
Murghab and the Hari Bud. It is 850 miles 
from the British outposts at the Khwaja 
Amran. The Russian preparations for the 
concentration of troops would precede the 
counter-preparations in India, and in this 
way probably a month's start would be gained. 
Not less than five weeks would at present be 
required for the concentration of two army 
corps at Quetta,and at least another month, 
on a low estimate, for the . march to Herat. 
Herat has been strengthened under the 
advice of English officers, and has an Afghan 
garrison. But that it could resist a siege of 
two or three months' duration is far fiR>m 
certain. The probability is that the English 
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would arrive to find the place held by a. 
Russian garrison^ and covered by a Russian 
field army. 

The English counter-attack would then be 
heavily handicapped It would have to begin 
with the recapture of Herat, which in 
European hands would be a strong fortress. 
Moreover, under present conditions, the army 
charged with the recapture would have to rely 
for the transport of its supplies upon camels 
and pack-mules working from a base 350 
miles distant. 

The operation would be facilitated by the 
prolongation, before the commencement of 
hostilities, of the railway towards Herat, a 
measure to which the Amir and the Afghans 
are understood to object The objection shows 
that the Afghans are more fearful of British 
power than anxious for British help, and that 
it is unwise to count upon thenu The diffi- 
culty thus created in the way of making 
preparations adequate to the promises given, 
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fiuggests the idea of modifying the pronuBes, 
and reducing them to what can be made good 
wiUi existing preparations. But this would 
probably further alienate the Afghans, and 
would amount to an invitation to the Russians, 
who would sooner or later hear of it» to annex 
Herat and Afghan Turkestan. 

Suppose the first stage of Russian advance 
— to the watershed line — ^to have been effected. 
This advance might take place equally if the 
Afghans asked for but did not receive British 
aid; if they resisted the Russians while de- 
precating British aid; or if they acquiesced 
in the Russian advance. The question arises, 
what guarantees could the British Govern- 
ment then obtain against the second stage, the 
Russian advance to Kabul and Kandahar ? 

Everything depends upon the attitude of 
the Afghans affcer this first Russian move. 
Their acceptance of British assistance, on the 
understanding that their independence should 
be respected, would render possible a policy 
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quite different from that which would be 
forced upon a BritLsh Government by their 
hostility, or perhaps even by a doubtful 
attitude on their part In the former event, 
that of a friendly Afghanistan, the presence at 
Quetta or Pishin of two army corps, or of one 
army corps with a second at hand to support 
it at short notice, would probably suffice. But 
these two army corps could not be removed 
or used for any other purpose, li the 
Afghans were unfriendly it would be neces- 
sary to advance the British frontier to the 
Helmand, and to fortify a position near 
Girishk, as well as one near GhasnL 

In tiie northern portion of the country tiiere 
could be no assurance tiiat the Russians, even 
if opposed by the Afghans, could not anticipate 
the English at Kabul The passes of tiie 
Hindu Kuah and Koh-i-Baba are nearer to 
Kabul than the nearest English posts at Thai 
and the east end of the Khaibar. The Irak 
Pass is nearer to Kabul than Kuranu K 
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the British bolder remains where it is, the 
Russians at Bamian can always be the first 
at Kabul Even if the British border were 
pushed nearer, say to the Shutargardan and 
Gandamak, the Russians, having the initiative, 
would still have the chances on their side, as 
they would gain the time that would be needed 
to warn the English outposts that they had 
started. To advance the British border to the 
Shutargardan and Gandamak would have the 
disadvantage but not the advantage of 
annexation. It would turn the Afghans into 
enemies, but leave them free to fight against' 
the British. K, therefore, the Afghans were 
disposed to prefer the Russians to the British 
it would be necessary for the English, unless 
they were willing to acquiesce in the occupa- 
tion of Kabul by the Russians, to occupy it 
with their own troops, that is, practically, to 
annex what would be left of Afghanistan by 
pushing forward the British border to the 
Helmand and the Hindu Kush. 
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If tiie British Government should acquiesce 
in the Russian occupation, not only of Herat 
and Afghan Turkestan, but also of Kabul, the 
defence of India would become a difficult, if 
not a hazardous matter. The Russians would 
have advanced bases at Kabul and Herat, and 
would protect Kabul hj the fortification of the 
passes leading to JaliUbad. Their first object 
would then be to obtain Kandahar, and thus to 
secure the co-operation between their wings. 
This done they would be free to choose their, 
line of attack. An advance eastwards from 
KaUt-i-6hilzai or Ghazni would threaten at 
once all the passes of tiie Sulimans and the 
communications of Quetta. The English 
armies divided by the Sulimans Would be 
operating in two separate theatres of war. 
. The defensive organisation of the British 
frontier would involve, first, that communica- 
tion between these two theatres ' of war 
should be created by a railway through the 
Sulimans. The line would probably run from 
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Attock or Enshalgarh by Kohat and Banna 
to the Gonutl Pass, and thence by the Zhob 
valley to Qaetta« In the second place, British 
authority would need to be established in the 
Suliman country up to the watershed of the 
Indus, and the allegiance of the Pathan tribes 
as far as possible secured Thirdly, it would 
be desirable to hold not only Kandahar but 
Ghazni, in order to keep a good distance apart 
the two wings of the Russian attack* It will 
be seen that the fundamental measure is the 
construction of the railway through the 
Sulimans, which would be the most effective 
means both of securing the friendship of the 
Pathans and of approaching GhaznL 

It appears to us tiiat this railway, which 
is necessary to the defence of the country 
at present held by Great Britain, should be 
constructed without delay. The Guxnal is the 
chief trade route between India and Afghan- 
istan. It is followed every year by tiiousands 
of native traders with their <»univans, and a 
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lailway tiuough it would lead not only to the 
establishment of better relations with tribes 
whose attitude is of great importance for 
defence, but also to a better knowledge of the 
country within the curve of the Sulimans, at 
present, to the north of the Zhob valley, 
unsurveyed and practically unknown. The 
Suliman railway commits the British Govern* 
ment to no policy except the defence of the 
present Indian frontier. 

A second railway, that from Peshawar to 
Kabul, would bring about a closer, perhaps a 
really friendly relation with the Afghans, and 
would make it not only practicable but easy 
to anticipate the Russians at EabuL 

K the peace should last until the completion 
of these railwajrs, the steps which would aim 
at tiie defence of Herat or a counter-offensive 
through tiiat place might then be considered 
They are, first, a railway from the E^hwaja 
Amran towards and if possible, up to Herat, 
and secondly, a direct railway from the coast 
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of Baluchistan in the direction of the same 
city. If this last-named line had reached the 
latitude of Quetta on the outbreak of hostilities, 
the difficulty of transport to Herat might be 
overcome. 

The force that will be required for the 
defence of India depends upon that available 
for the attack. The Russians have an un- 
limited number of troops upon whidrfo~draw» 
and for any enterprise of a special nature can 
pick elements of special fitness. The force 
with which they can undertake any of the 
various operations we have contemplated is 
limited only by their available means of 
transport and supply. At t^e terminus of 
their railway they can collect any number of 
troops, and can easily feed by the railway four 
army corps. The railway will always closely 
follow the advance of their border. 

The policy of counter-attack would therefore 
require at least four army corps, besides the 
garrisons of India and of the frontier. The 
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Indian amies are not an unlimited store of 
troops that can be freely drawn upon for 
operations on the border. At present they 
could fiimish two army corps for this purpose* 
Perhaps by a judicious change in the recruit- 
ing of the native troops, rejecting all the 
unwarlike races and enlisting only men of the 
best fighting class, the force available for 
active employment even against Russian 
troops could be increased. But whenever the 
operations come to require any much larger 
force than the two army corps now available 
in India, the excess will have to be drawn 
from Great Britain, or from Great Britain and 
the colonies. Two army corps would, then, 
have to be sent from England. K the policy 
of abandoning Her^t to a Russian advance, 
but of occupying Kabul and Kandahar in 
that event, be adopted, no immediate increase 
of the Indian Army would be needed. But 
as soon as the Russian preparation of their 
new base was completed (including the rail-- 
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way from Sarakhs to Herat, and perhaps to 
Mazar-i-Sharif)/a Russian force such as that 
named above would become available, and 
therefore a reinforcement of the Indian Army 
by two corps would equally be required. 

The same condition as to reinforcement ' 
applies to the policy which would abstain from 
the annexation of Kabul, and wait within the 
present frontier for the development of the 
Russian attack. 

If the mere defensive is adopted, whether 
on the Eabul-Eandahar line or on the present 
border, the defending forces must be kept 
permanently quartered near to the frontier. 
It would be unsafe to trust to their passage 
from England to Quetta in time to anticipate 
a Russian attack, of which the shortest possible 
notice would be given. 

The chief objection, apart from British 
treaty obligations, to an advance of the 
Russian border is that it would diminish 
Russian transport difficulties for a further 
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advance, and tibus increase the force with 
which the defenders of India must afterwards 
cope. 

It appears then, on a review of the subject, 
that the cost of Indian defence in men and 
fortifications, and consequently in money, will 
be increased by every advance of the Russian 
border. 

The difficulties of every kind connected with 
an English advance to Herat or Kabul have 
been shown. From a merely strategic point of 
view, however, the occupation of Herat would 
effectuaUy stop the Russian advance, and the 
occupation and fortification of Kabul and 
Kandahar by the British would also render 
hopelesa Russian attempts at further progress. 
But so long as there is reasonable hope that 
the Afghans will themselves resist Rusisian 
invasion, and will accept British help for the 
purpose, it would be imprudent to push any 
measures not acceptable to them. 

The defence of the present British frontier 
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would be extremely difficult and costly, and if 
this policy be adopted as one to be persevered 
in, in the event of a Russian advance, the 
anxiety of Indian statesmen will be grave and 
lasting. British preparations should take the 
shape of perfecting, as far as may be, the 
communications behind the present outposts^ 
of winning by every just means the confidence 
and loyalty of the border tribes between the 
Indus and the kingdom of Kabul ; and of 
increasing in every way the efficiency of 
the Indian armies. Whatever measures are 
taken, and whatever policy may be adopted* 
the fundamental condition of the defence of 
India will continue to be the readiness of 
England to send ample reinforcements when 
they are needed. In other words, the peace 
of India depends upon Great Britain having 
an efficient army at home and retaining the 
command of the sea. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ARMIBS. 

The difficulties of British Army administration 
arise mainly from the necessity to provide for 
three distinct and very dissimilar services — 
at home, in India, and in colonial garrisons. 

Twenty years ago, when the old long-service 
recruiting had broken down, the attempt was 
made to adopt the Continental plan, which, by 
means of a short term of service with the 
colours and a mudi longer reserve liability, 
yields a large force upon mobilisation. But a 
three years' service is incompatible with the 
Indian and colonial dutie& Recruits have in 
England always been taken at eighteen. No 
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man is fit to stand the climate of India until 
he is twenty. A recruit enlisted at nineteen, 
and sent to India i^ter a year's training, could 
not, if he is entitled to pass into the reserve in 
two years more, be kept in India for even two 
years, so that the expense of perpetual passages 
to and fro would be enormous. 

The same objection prevents the employ- 
ment of three years' men in the colonies. To 
meet it a compromise has been made. The 
present system is enlistment for a twelve 
years' term, of which eight, seven, or fewer 
years are spent with the colours, and the re- 
mainder in the reserve. The eight years' 
term is enforced in the case of men whose 
battalions take them abroad. For the others 
seven years is the rule, but there are many 
exceptions by the frequent discharge of men 
into the reserve after three or more years' 
service with the colours. 

The system has provided on the whole 
satisfactCMrily, though not cheaply, for India 
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and the colonies. But it has ruined the home 
army, both from the point of view of adminis- 
tration and of war training. 

In the method adopted the battalion is 
the unit The army has altogether 141 line 
battalions. Each of these takes its turn for a 
few years at a time to serve in India or a 
colony. A list or roster of battalions is kept, 
in which the headings are, roughly speaking, 
home, low establishment; home, high estab- 
lishment; India, or a colony. Each battalion 
keeps passing through this set of stages. 
Whilst abroad its numbers need constant feed- 
ing from home to cover loss by death and 
sicknes& To render this poesible,.a depot or 
staff of a few officers and drill-sergeants, who 
enlist and drill recruits, is maintained at home 
for each battalion* abroad. 

In order to make shift with a number of 
depots equal to half the total number of bat- 

* This is the theory. In praotioe, one or two 
battaUons abroad are without depots at home. 
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talions, the battalions were at first linked " 
in pairs and afterwards joined into two- 
battalion regiments. The depot belongs to 
the regiment, and each regiment is supposed 
always to have one battalion at home and 
one abroad. But in practice the home bat- 
talion cannot be kept at its own depot 

The net result is a perpetual shifting of 
battalions, not only between England, India, 
and the colonies, but between the several 
stations at home. This shifting makes it 
impossible to form permanent units larger than 
the battalion, and consequently every battalion 
is kept in direct relation with the central 
admimstration at the War Office, the only 
permanent administrative institution except 
the battalion itself. 

Here is the main flaw in the system^ 
the chief cause of the breakdown now uni- 
versally admitted. No changes at the War 
Office will remedy this, for as long as the 
army consists of 141 ever-moving battalions, 
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the War Office will be the only fixed adminis- 
-trative body, and decentralifiation is impossible. 
So long as the War Office has to superintend 
the affiiirs of battalions, it cannot manage 
the general affairs of the army; it cannot 
attend to the national defence. 

In order to set free ike War Office to 
devote itself to the general management of 
the army, the shifting of battalions must be 
stopped. Each battalion of the army at home 
must have a home, so that its supervision can 
be entrusted to a local military authori^. 
But the shifting cannot be stopped without 
stopping also the practice of sending troops 
abroad. 

The cessation of the present system of 
perpetual motion is not less imperatively 
demanded in the interest of military training. 
An army in the field consists of a number of 
army corps, each of which consists of divisions, 
and these again of brigades, the brigade itself 
being a combination of a number of battalions* 
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Success depends upon the skill with which 
army corps, divisions, and brigades are handled, 
and this skill can only be acquired by constant 
practice. Even the handling of the battalion 
has two distinct aspects. It is one thing to 
command a battalion by itself, but quite* 
another thing, and a much more difficult one, 
to handle it as a portion of a brigade, so as to' 
ensure its co-operation towards the fulfilment 
of the purpose of the brigadier. 

In the British Army no unit higher than the 
battalion has a permanent existence, though at 
Aldershot a few brigades, of which the elements 
are constantly changing, are maintained. It 
follows that in the British Army the art of 
handling the army corps, and the division as 
part of an army corps, is absolutely unknown. 
There may be officers who have studied its 
theory in Continental treatises; there is not' 
one who has in this department the facility 
resulting from practice which is denoted by the 
term skilL The art of commanding the divi- 
. K 2 
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sion by itself, and the brigade as a part of the 
division, is acquired to a limited extent by the 
very few generals who are fortunate enough to 
be appointed to commands at Aldershot, or in 
India. As a rule, the British officer has no 
opportunity of perfecting himself in any of 
that portion of the art of comnaand which goes 
beyond the sphere of the isolated battalion, and 
which is the special function of the general 
. officer. 

The British Army at home, in short, has 
no generals, and can have none until its bat* 
talions are settled and grouped into brigades, 
divisions, and army corps. In the absence of 
generals, there is no guarantee that even the 
elementary work, the training and handling of 
battalions, is conducted on principles calculated 
to insure their fitness as component parts of 
an army. 

It is therefore indispensable, in the interest 
of the home army, and in-order to make its 
administration and training possible, that it 
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should be freed from the necessity of maintain- 
ing by its reliefs the British Army in India, 
and the garrisons of the naval station& The 
possibility of freeing the home army from this 
incubus depends, of course, upon the conditions 
of the Indian and colonial services. I£ they 
can be provided for without maintaining a 
system that ruins the home service the change ' 
becomes imperative. An examination will 
show that it is not open to objection from the 
point of view of the interest of Indian and 
colonial defence. 

The Indian Government defrays the entire 
cost of the Indian armies, whether incurred in 
India or at home, and administers them on its 
own authority, with the exception of three 
branches. The recruiting of the British forces 
in India, the appointments to many of tlie 
responsible offices, and the supply of a portion 
of the munitions of war, are conducted by the 
British War Office. The Indian Government 
maintains and manages two armies, a Britiah 
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one of 73,000, and a native one of 145,000 
men. These considerable forces (218,000 men) 
cost India altogether Rz. 20,677,814, of which 
nearly three quarters are spent in India, 
and more than one quarter (Rx. 5,733,719 
or £3,957,703) is spent in Great Britain.* 

* Bough abstiaot of aotaal cost of Indiaa Army 
(year ended March 81, 1890). 



I. Ih l&lAk. 



Cominaiid, adininiatratioD, and regimental 

ooet of whole British and native forces 7,900,000 

Auxiliary aervioes and ohargea • 6,090,000 

Pennons 900,000 

Sea transport paid for in India • . 60,000 

Total .... Bz« 14,940,000 

IL Isi England. ' 

£ 

Pensions . • • • • . 2,050,000 
HisceUaneons charges for auxiliary services, 

ordnance and clothing . « • 530,000 
(Mom on forlongh, and pay of regiments 

en Tcyage ont and home . • 804,600 

Sea tamsport charges • • • • 222,500 
Payment to Imperial Qovemmeni' • 849,500 

Total • • . . • £3,956,800 
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The payment of this sum bj India to 
England is remarkable, for the amount is the 
largest item in the whole of the Indian 
accounts. It exceeds the total cost of the 
British force in India, together with the ex- 
pense of its command and administration. It 
far exceeds the total cost of the native force. 
Much of it is, however, indispensable. Pen- 
sions alone, which are a necessary part x)f 4iny 
system for employing Europeans in India, 
account for more than two millions sterling. 
A quarter of a million is paid for ordnance 
stores. An almost equal amount is absorbed 
by the cost of transporting the reliefs or 
annual contingents of time-expired men and 
their successors from and to India. 

There is, however, one item which cannot 
be thus admitted as inevitable. The Indian 
accounts show under the heading ''Regi- 
mental pay, allowances and charge for the 
European army," a sum of £849,588 paid to 

the Imperial Government Of this amount 

1. 1 
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£197,000 were arrears from previous years. 
The remainder is the ''smn to be received in 
aid of army estimates to meet the home 
effective charges for the regular forces serving 
in India/' which, in the British Army Esti- 
mates, figures at £700,000 in 1890-1, and at 
£750,000 in 1891-2. 

This is the price that India pays for its 
British recruits, in addition to the cost of 
their sea-voyage out and home, and of their 
pay while on passage. It is a monstrous price 
to pay. It exceeds the whole cost of the 
general staff and administration of the two 
Indian armies ; it equals the amount charged 
in the English Estimates for the Volunteer 
force or for the Militia service. It amounts 
to about £75 for each English soldier received 
by India, that is, it is more than three years' 
pay for each man. 

The average annual cost of a British soldier, 
not being a commissioned officer, is about £55 
a year. For £750,000 a year, therefore, the 
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Indian Government could afford every jear 
to enlist 10,000 men in England; to keep 
them in barracks, well officered, for a year,, 
to find them manoeuvring grounds, and give 
them a first-rate military training. 

The £750,000 is not paid for any direct ser* 
vice, or for the maintenance of a single recruit 
All the charges incurred by India in England 
are met out of the rest of the £4,000,000. 

The £750,000 is simply a tribute paid by 
India to the War Office for the privilege of 
receiving British regiments on loan at India'a 
expense from the moment they leave England 
until the day when they are safely landed 
back again. U the tribute were remitted, the 
Indian Government could afford for a firaction 
of it to keep recruiting offices in the United 
Kingdom and in Canada, which would be 
able to supply all the men required, and witk 
the balance to pension every one of its time- 
expired soldiers at the rate of a shilling a 
day for life. 
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The annual supply of men is the sole ad- 
vantage aoGTuing to the Indian Government 
from the connection between its army and the 
home army. The appointments could be as 
well made by the Indian Government as by the 
War Office; and the Indian Army, if free to 
buy its stores where it chose, would buy 
from the War Office just so long as tlie 
War Office offered the best value for the 
money. 

India, therefore, by the freedom to provide 
its supply of British soldiers in its own way, 
would gain to the amount of £750,000 a 
year, no small matter to an administration 
whose revenues have little capacity of ex- 
pansion. 

All the colonial stations at which British 
troops are now kept are— directly or indirectly 
<— naval bases.* They are really garrisoned 
for the benefit of the fleet The garrisons 
must be long-service troops, and require a 

* Natal forms, perliaps, an exception to this role. 
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training different from that needed by the 
home army. They must be either garrison 
guimers^ or infantry , skilled in the defence of 
works. The corps of Eoyal Marines is the 
ideal body of troops for the purpose. This 
force at present is 14,000 strong, and costs 
about a million a year. The colonial garrisons 
absorb about double that number of troops, 
and cost about two millions a year.. The 
existing 14,000 marines have already duties 
to perform. But there would be no difficulty 
in transferring two miUions from the Army 
to the Navy Estimates, and empowering the 
Admiralty to raise extra marines sufficient to 
garrison the various naval bases. The very 
great advantage would then be secured of 
having the naval bases, the ships for which 
they exist, and which have to protect them, 
and the garrisons of their forts, under the 
undivided command and administration of a 
single authority—the Admiralty. 

Our proposal, therefore, is that the three 
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services now adininistered from the War Office 
should be severed ; the naval stations handed 
over to the Admiralty; the Indian Government 
entrusted with the entire control of the Indian 
military system ; and the War Office charged 
solely with its share in the general manage- 
ment of Imperial defence, and with the 
raising, maintenance and training of the home 
forces. 

The present distribution of the army, which 
numbers roughly about 200,000 men, is that 
half are in the United Kingdom and the other 
half in the Colonies and India, the British 
force in India being slightly over 70,000 men. 
We propose to accept these figures as a 
working basis. The Indian Army is sufficient 
for the peace requirements of India. A force 
of 100,000 men at home, with a reserve of 
60,000, is just sufficient to supply in case of 
war the two army corps which would be 
needed for India, and the two which should 
form the first portion of the field army at 
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home. In case the garrisonB of fortresses at 
home were composed of regulars, there would 
not be sufficient troops left to form one armj 
corps besides the two destined for the help of 
India. The present numbers maj be taken 
as an irreducible minimum, especially When 
we remember that India has virtuallj no 
reserves of her own from which to fill up the 
gaps of war. 

Postponing for later examination the 
Militia and Volunteers, we may now give 
the outline of the plan which seems suit- 
able for the needs of the regular forces at 
home. Recruits would be enlisted at eighteen 
for ten years, of which only three would be 
spent with the colours, the remaining seven 
in the reserve. The abolition of stoppages 
would secure to the men a full shilling a day* 
There are good grounds for supposing that 
this reduction of the term spent with the 
colours would fetcilitate recruiting. A lad 

of eighteen has no great value in the 

1 1 
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labour market, and when discharged at 
twenty-one will have no more difBcolty in 
finding emplojonent than if he had never 
seen the army at alL The present discharged 
soldier of twenty-five or twenty-six is in a 
much more difficult position, and the frequent 
calls which have been made on the reserve 
have rendered his chances of employment 
precarious. 

The reserve ought never to be called upon 
for actual service, except in the event of a 
war requiring the whole military resources of 
the nation. K this condition were assured, 
the reserve man would be unprejudiced in 
the labour market, and the chief hindrance in 
the way of recruiting would disappear. It is 
doubtful whether pay should be given to [re- 
serve men, except for trainings, manoeuvres, 
or actual service ; but an Act of Parliament 
should make it impossible to call out the 
reserve for actual war&re, except in the event 
of war with a first-rate Power. 
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K this were the system at home the Indian 
Government would be able to arrange its own 
service on the basis of an enlistment for a long 
term of service followed by pension or money 
gift No transfer should be allowed from the 
home to the Indian service during the three ' 
years' term. But every man on the conclusion • 
of his third year should be offered the Indian 
engagement, provided the necessary Indian 
contingent were not exceeded* The man so 
engaging for India would then be discharged 
from the home service, which would have no 
more claim upon him. 

The first result of this system will be to 
give a very much larger force available for 
war, without increasing the actual peace estab- 
lishment; or to enable the force at present 
available for war to be obtained from a much- * 
reduced peace establishment At the same 
time the Indian Army will be maintained at 
its present strengthi with only picked long- 
service soldiers, and without any additional 
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•ooBt over the charges now incurred* We 
assume that the present peace establishment 
{say 105,000 men at home) wiU be maintained. 
The home army, after the system has come 
into full operation, wiU be able to put in the 
field seven and a half army corps, so that 
there wiU be no difficulty in despatching aid 
to India and the garrisons. But if even the 
peace establishment were reduced by more 

* The effects of the change proposed may be seen 
in the following figures, which are given by way of 
illustration, and in the calculation of which it hais 
been assumed that an annual contingent of any given 
number of men loses 6 per cent, of its numbers in each 
•uccessiTe year. This is, we believe, a liberal allow- 
ance for waste, even in India, where it will, after the 
eighth year of service, be higher than at home. 

The calculation is based on the assumption of an 
eighteen years* term in India. We have, however, 
satisfied ourselves that a twelve years*, or even an eight 
years* term (these being, apparently, the periods most 
favourably regarded by Indian officials), would be 
practicable, without entailing for pension, or other 
arrangement upon discharge, any noteworthy additional 
upon Indian Fioance. In making the calcula- 
.tioBt it is. iicoossaiy.4o> assume a rigid and uniform 
t«m,- lmi in p raotioe it^wanld be Jbatter^^auike-liha 
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•than a quarter (a saving of over two millions 
a year), the home army would still turn out 
for war 165,000 men (four and a half army 
corps), the force at present available if the 
reserve be called out 



term as elastic as possible— that is, to make it eaqf for 
a soldier tired of his trade to leave it at any time. *^ 

L If (as we assume) the munbers of the force 
at present kept in the United Kingdom be 
retained (105,000), then under the propoeed 
system the annual contingent of troops 
wiU be . . . . . . 36,809 

Diminishing in its seoond year of senrioe to • 84,969 
And in its third year to .... 88,221 

The total foroe at any time with the odours 
in Great Britain will be . . . • 104,999 

When a contingent enters upon its fourth year, 
6,000 of its men will enlist in the Indian Serrioe, and 
the remainder, 27,221, will pass into the reserre at 
home. Eighteen contingents of 6,000 men will yield 
72,000 men, the strength of the British Army in India, 
while seven contingents of 27,221 (starting leas 6 per 
cent, Le., at 26,860) will yield 156,021 men, the home 
resenre. The home force available on mobilisatinn 
wiU be 105,000+156,000, Lc say, 260,000 men, 
about seven and a half army coipa. 
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- The numerical or financial benefit is, how* 
ever, the smallest The real advantage of the 
plan iSi for the home army, that it wiU make it 
passible to give every battalion, battery, and 
squadron a permanent home, and so to fonn 
pennanent brigades, divisions, and army coips. 

IL If the lasiB taken wero the preaent yield of men 
of the home army (165,000), the figorea would be : 

For Homt. For ladU 

Annnal contingent . . 25,048 « 18,083 + 6,965 
Second year • . 23,796 

Third year . . 22,608 

Total with ooloQXB at home 71,452 

In the firarth ye*r there wonld go- 
To Lmiv Abict—* 

5,972, of whom eighteen 
oontingenta will yield 
72,000 men, the preaent 
foroe of the Indian Army. 



To BeaKRTi— 

15,505, of whom aeren 
oontingenta will yield 
93^646 (xeaerre). 

Total aTailAble . 71,452 
93/^6 

164,998 

tiia preaent yield for war. 
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The administration can then be decentraUsed, 
and the War Office relieved of detail The 
army can be properly trained, because it will 
have army corps commanderSi that is, skilled 
generals— it will at least be the fault of the 
War Office if its generals do not become skilful^ 
for they will have the opportunity — and lastly » 
the fact that the bodies of troops will each 
have its home, will render mobilisation as 
simple, swift, and sure as it is in any country 
in the world. 



Next we come to the ooet for pennon for 21 jem 
to eyery diaoharged soldier of the Indian Army 
(after IS yeazB* Indian aerrioe). When the ajstem 
is in fall work there will be 21 oontingent% of 
which eaoh at the oataet will represent the 19ih 
oontingent of an original 6,000 men. A contingent 
of 6,000 beoomee in the 19th year 2,8S2. The sum 
of a yearly contingent of 2,382 after 21 years (with 
a waste in eaoh oontingent of 5 per oenl per annnm) 
is 31,417. A pension of la a day for 31,417 men 
amounts to £578,360 per annum. Aooordingly, the 
sum now paid to England by India would oorer the 
extra cost of pensions to all men after 18 years* 
Indian serrioe, and leare a margin of £176,000. 
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- The great advantage to the Indian Anny, 
besides those which have been abready ex* 
plained, will be to free its administration from 
some of the fetters at present imposed upon 
it All Indian administrators, civil as well 
as military, have for many years wished to 
put an end to the divided command, which 
survives from the old-fashioned Presidency 
system. The existence in Bombay and Madras 
of commanders-in-chief, and consequent ab- 
sence of unity of command in India, is perhaps 
the weakest point of the existing Indian 
military system. 

The proposals here made are by no means 
revolutionary. They involve merely that the 
battalions, squadrons, and batteries in India 
should remain there, that those at home 
should remain at home, and that the con- 
ditions of enlistment should be modified in 
the manner described. A number of bat- 
talions and batteries might be transferred to 
the Admiralty, to form with the marines the 
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colonial force. The ^officers of all ranks 
should be interchangeable between the three- 
services, and all reasonable facilities for ex- 
change afforded. 

It would perhaps be wise to strengthen the 
infantry element of the British force in India/ 
and to assign to the home army a larger 
^ share of the cavalry than at present The 
home army has a large force of infantry in 
the Militia and the Volunteers, and should be 
proportionately stronger in cavahy and field 
artillery. 

It has been suggested that, if our view of 
the nature of naval defence were adopted, the 
Volunteers and the Militia, so far as their 
home use is concerned, would be unnecessary. 
This might become true if the Navy were 
raised to the strength which we have recom- 
mended, and there were no uncertainty as to 
the nature of future operations at sea. As 
matters stand, it is undoubtedly necessary 
to make the most of the provision against 
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possible invasion represented by the Militia 
and Volunteers. 

The Yolonteers, and the Militia as soon as 
the short-service system at home is so far 
in working order as to relieve the Militia of 
the {unction of obtaining and preparing re- 
emits for the line, should be organised with a 
view to their use in war. Those regiments 
which are destined to garrison fortresses, or 
commercial ports at home, should be grouped 
into garrison or local defence bodies, and 
receive a constitution and training suitable for 
this, their war work. The remaining Volun- 
teer and Militia troops should be formed into 
Volunteer and Militia army corps, comprising 
all the necessary arms, and every necessary 
auxiliary service, such as transport and com- 
missariat Each army corps, as weU as eadi 
division and brigade, should have a permanent 
commander, a fuUy-paid officer, selected as 
the fit war leader and peace instructor of his 
command* 
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The expense of this airangement would be 
very slight It would render possible the 
more thorough instruction of the Militia and 
Volunteer officers, their proper supervision, 
and the selection of the most capable for 
promotion. For all the commands in their 
own branch up to that of the armj corps, 
Militia and Volunteer officers should be 
eligible, without their having any special right 
or claim to preference. This would give the 
opportunity for the advancement of such of 
them as show real military capacity, and 
would be a valuable incentive to activity for 
the whole body. 

With regard to the Volunteers, the greatest 
obstacle to their improvement has hitherto 
been the difficulty which the head-quarten 
staff has found in appreciating the real con* 
ditions and needs of the force. This would be 
removed by the selection of Volunteer officers 
as members of the Volunteer department in 
the staff of the War Office. The promises 
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made to the Volunteeis for the proyision of 
nngesi and for the payment of necessarily 
ineaired debts, most of course be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE MANAOEMBNT OF THB HOME ARMY. 

Any system proposed for the better manage- 
ment of the army most satisfy three distinct 
conditions. It must be framed with a view to 
the preparation of the army for war ; it must 
secure unimpaired the authority of the Cabinet ; 
and it must provide for an efficient control 
over expenditure by the House of Commons. 

The fundamental requirement is, of course, 
that the necessities of war shaU be aimed at, 
and that the system shall involve a minimum 
of change in the passage from peace to war. 
The steps necessarily taken when a war be- 
comes imminent are weU known. The Cabinet 
chooses tji^e general thought fittest to. have 
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^. the conduct of the operations, and calls upon 
him for a scheme or " plan of campaign.'' If 
this is approved of, the general is given the 
command, is entrusted with the execution of 
his plan, and is given full authority and sup- 
port within the limits of the enterprise. The 
general thus appointed is alone responsible, 
and his recfponsibility to the Cabinet is direct 

It is a recognised principle that the same 
general plans and executes. One officer is not 
asked to be responsible for carrying out' as 
commander the plan made by another. This 
was illustrated in the preparations for the 
Nile campaign. Greneral Stephenson did not 
approve of the Nile route, which Lord 
Wolseley thought a good one. Accordingly, 
Lord Wolseley was appointed to the command, 
and not General Stephenson, who had at first 
been consulted. 

The next proceeding is to make ready or 
''mobilise" the various bodies of troops to be 
employed, and to collect them at the place or 
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places which the general has suggested as 
most suitable. The operations of the campaign 
then begin, the general conducting the move- 
ments upon his own authority. 

Substituting in some countries king or 
emperor or viceroy for Cabinet, this is the 
method of all armies. It was that of Prussia 
in 1866 and in 1870 ; it is that followed in 
India whenever there is a military expedition. 

In Great Britain in our own time the 
practice has been when war begins to pass 
over the commander-in-chie£ This office is 
thus unreal In all probability successive 
Cabinets have shrunk from the risk of consti- 
tutional danger or trouble that would be 
incurred if a near relative of the king, acting 
with the authority necessary for a commander 
in war, should be employed to cpmmand in 
chief in the field. ^ 

The first requirement of a sound efystem is 
a general who can be entrusted with the duty 
of advising the Cabinet upon the conduct of 
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for provisions (so far as they are not to be 
had on the spot where the army is), for men 
and horses to replace* losses, and for weapons 
and took These supplies he receives firom 
those officials at home whose business it is 
to provide them, and forwards to the army/ 
where they are distributed according to the 
commander's instructions. 

The object of military organisation is to 
create and get into working order in peace 
this machinery for war, which embraces : — 

(1.) The commander and his office or 
"staflf." 

(2.) A number of army corps. 

(8.) A line of communications. 

(4.) Arrangements for supplying the line of 
communications firom home. 

Each of these four heads needs a brief - 
explanation to show that it is indispensable, 
and that no scheme that omits it will meet 
the requirements of war. 

(1.) The commander is the architect of the 
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campaign, though his art differs from an 
architect's, in that the design must adapt itself 
from day to day to the enemy's movements, 
an unknown quantity to be discovered. 

A commander always requires* some assist- 
ance. His orders must be written and copied]; 
his correspondence with his generals of corps 
and communications must be prompt ; he must 
keep stock of all infoimation about the enemy 
and the country, and all that is done must 
be precisely recorded. Accordingly, the com- 
mander needs a number of secretaries, who, to 
be useful, must be trained to his methods and 
&miliar with the nature of his duties. This 
body of secretaries is his general staffl 

The head secretary authorised to sign in 
the commander^s name, and to represent him, 
as far as may be in his temporary absences 
from the office, is called in foreign armies 
''Chief of the staff." This was the position 
nominally held by Moltke, but his paper on 
ooondls of war shows that the title was 
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inappropriate, and that he was really the 
commander of the army in the sense in which 
we have described that office. The king 
represented the government of the nation, 
which most always retain the supreme 
authority. There can be no object in copy- 
ing in England the names of (German posts 
which correspond to nothing in the English 
system. 

The essential features of the German 
system, so far as our present subject is con- 
cerned, were, during the life of Moltke, first, 
that the commander for war is chosen before- 
hand, and given authority to prepare himself 
and his assistants for their war functions; 
secondly, that the organisation of the army 
in peace into army corps does away with | 
the need for a great central office like the"" 
British War Office; and thirdly, that as the 
commander (called chief of the staff) has not 
in peace to manage battalions, he ia firee to 
study the art of command, and to piactise 
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it in the autumn manoeuvres. His office or 
set of secretaries thus learn during peace how 
to write orders for an army, the peculiar 
business of a commander-in-chief. 

These three things are essential in any 
army. They have been adopted all over the 
Continent since 1870 ; and the American Civil 
War shows how, before the Prussian successes, 
a nation unready for war learned, during four 
years' bitter experience, to find a commander, 
and to give him full authority; how iihe 
army-corps system developed itself; and how 
successive commanders suffered until a staff 
able to writ3 orders had grown up. 

In our judgment, then, any reform of the 
army must begin with the selection by the 
Cabinet of a general whom they trust His 
duties will be to advise the Cabinet upon 
the conduct of possible wars, on the under- 
standing that he will be called upon to 
execute lus plans if they are accepted, and 
that if they are not approved, of, he will be 
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relieved of his post and otherwise honourably 
employed. He most be given full authority 
over the army, subject to the limitations here- 
after explained, and will in particular select 
his own staff. It matters little what this 
officer is called. It would be most natural 
to make him commander-in-chief. There 
would be no harm in calling him chief of the 
staff. But it is essential that he have autho- 
rity, limited only by that of the Cabinet^ to 
carry out, during peace, the preparation of 
the army for war. 

The proposal made by Lord Hartington's 
commission to form a department of the 
Chief of the Staff,** with no authority over the 
army, but with general power to meddle, rests 
upon a misrepresentation of the working at 
any rate of the German Army. Imitation we 
hold to be always a mistake. In this case the 
imitation consists only in borrowing a name, 
while ignoring the nature and real merits of 
the system set up to be copied* 

p 
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Count Moltke, in 1890, writing with special 
leference to the question of reform in the 
British Army, and to the proposal for the 
formation of a general staff, said : A general 
staff cannot be improvised on the outbreak 
of war. It must have been prepared long 
before, during peace, and must be in practical . 
working and in constant touch with the 
troops. But that is not enough. The general 
staff must know who its future commander 
will be, must be in dose touch with him and 
acquire his confidence, without which its 
position is untenable. 

**The advantage is great when the head of 
the state is at the same time the leader in 
war. . • . But the constitution does not in 
every country admit of placing the chief of 
the state at the head of the army. If the 
government will— -and can — choose beforehand 
the most capable general for the post, he must 
be given in peace full authority to prepare the 
troops and their leaden, and to come to an 
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understanding with his general staff. This 
commander will seldom be the minister of war, 
who during the whole war is indispensable 
at home, where all the threads of administra- 
tion are gathered together/' 

Thus according to Moltke's view, which 
coincides with the practice of all modem 
armies, including that of Napoleon, an army 
requires a single military chief, responsible for 
the conception and the execution of opera- 
tions. This chief requires a group of assis- 
tants, who are merely an enlargement of 
himself, not a separate and independent 
body, but the organ of the commander for 
communication with his subordinates, and 
the auxiliary or instrument of his studies. 
A staff without a commander is an 
absurdity. \ 

Besides the commander, however^ there 
must be a minister of war, a term which in 
Qerman means the head of the department 
for supplying the army from home during 

F 2 
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war. This office does not in any way ooire- 
spond with that of the secretary of state for 
war; it is a military office, dealing in war 
with the supply of men, horses, provisions, 
weapons and stores to a mobilised army, and 
in peace preparing for the exercise of these 
fmictiona 

All these posts exist in an imperfectly 
defined state in the British Army. The com- 
mander-in-chief is there, but the post should, 
be made a real one, and its responsibility 
brought home. The quartermaster-general 
has many of the functions of a chief of the 
staff, together with some others. If he were 
relieved of the others, and the Intelligence 
Department amalgamated with his office, the 
requisite organ for the command would be 
there, and the title quartermaster-general 
need not be changed. It was that borne by 
Schamhorst, and by Count Waldersee during 
the period when he was Moltke's substitute. 
The minister of war described by Moltke cor* 
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responds closely with the old office of master- 
general of the ordnance, a military officer at 
the head of the business of supply. 

(2.) The army corps is a complete sub- 
division of an army, and is managed entirely 
by the general who commands it^ taking his 
instructions as to the purpose and nature of 
his movements from the commander in-chief 
It consists of a number of bodies each having 
its own chief, so that the army corps general 
deals direcUy only with these chiefEL These 
bodies are two or three infSantry divisions, and 
the groups, belonging to the army corps, of 
artillery, engineers, transport, commissariat^ 
medical service, police, and poet-office. Each 
of these bodies has a special function requiring 
knowledge and practice for its perfonnance. 
None of them can be improvised. 

If therefore an army corps when wanted 
for war is without any one of its necessary 
elements, though the rest are perfect^ the 
corps cannot be used. If,, for example, either 
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- infantry, artilleiy, or medical senrice were 
imperfect, the fighting power of the army 
c6ipB would be impaired. If transport or 
conmussariat were wanting, insufficient or 
unskilled, its fighting power would be abso- 
lutely destroyed, for the whole force would 
be helpless unless men and horses were 
regularly fed and the ttoops supplied with 
ammunition. The commissariat coUects the 
food ; the transport conveys it and all other 
requisites to the troops.' Without these ser- 
vices the ttoopB cannot enter on a campaign. 
IVansport and commissariat duties are as 
difficult as those of infEintry, cavalry, or 
artillery, and equally require special training. 
These branches, like the others, must there- 
fore be trained and organised in peace. 
Officers and non-commissioned officers and 
implements must be there, with a nucleus of 
men and horses, to be completed to war 
strength on mobilisation by the recall from 
the r es erv e of men previously tndned, and by 
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the acquisition of horses previously assigned 
for the service. 

The country should be divided into army 
corps districts. In each district, the whole of 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery regiments^ 
and of the transport, commissariat^ and other 
services required for the army corps, should be 
permanently kept^ with all the guns, powder, 
and shot, and other necessaries required 
during the opening stage of a campaign* 
The reserve men of each district would belong 
to the district army corps, every man to the 
regiment in which he was trained, and each 
man should know exactly where to go upon 
the publication of the order to mobilise the 
army. Each regiment would keep a list of its 
reserve men, a stock of clothing and equip- 
ment for them, and a list of horses which it 
would be empowered to take (upo^ payment^' 
or otherwise, as settled by law) at the time 
of mobilisation. 

The army corps in war is a moving body. 
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a part of the field army. All the troops of 
the army cannot be told off to army corps, for 
some are required as defenders of fortresses 
and commercial ports. All the troops so 
needed should be permanently told off to 
their posts, and each place to be defended 
should have its commandant The defensive 
troops of the place should form a permanent 
body, organised like an army corps though 
otherwise composed, and under the com* 
mandant's authority. 

(8.) The lines of communication in home 
defence would be the railways between the 
army and the great stores and centres of 
industry. The officer to be in charge of them 
during war ought to be appointed in peace, 
and provided with the necessary officers and 
men. EQs peace duty would be to prepare, 
under the orders of the commander-in-chief, 
his arrangements for all the eventualities of 
war that would concern him. EQs war 
business would be that of a carrier on a 
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large scale — to reoeive and deliver, not to 
produce. 

(4.) The arrangements for producing or 
providing the necessaries of war must also be 
prepared during peace. The field army corps 
and the local defence corps would in peace 
provide for most of their own wants. The 
supply in peace of weapons, ammunition and 
maps, and in war also of provisions not found 
in the actual theatre of war, must be carried 
on by other than the corps agencies. 

The supply of provisions in war is the 
affair of the commissary general, or director 
of supplies, who should be appointed during 
peace, and with his assistants prepare his 
arrangements for war in accordance with .the 
requirements explained to him by the com- ^ 
. mander*in-chie£ . ^ 

The supply of maps is so closely connec!bed 
with the conduct of military operations, that 
it should be entrusted to the operati<ms d(» 
partment of the commander-in-chiefs office, 
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already described as the general staff, or \ 
quartermaster-general's brancL Map oon- 
straction in all its stages has owed most of its 
progress to strategy, and is therefore properly 
a military function. 

It is otherwise with the production of 
weapons, in which almost every important 
improvement has been due to civil industry. 
The professional soldier is a competent judge 
of the merits of various weapons. He has no 
qualification enabling him to compete with 
the mechanic in their design or manufacture; 
In the supply of weapons, therefore, two 
functions should be distinguished : the choice 
of the weapon to be adopted, which should 
be left to the army; and design and manu* 
facture, with which the army should have 
nothing to da 

- The selection of weapons, [that is, of the 
patterns to be adopted, should be based upon 
the report of a committee formed of active 
combatant officers, of whom one third should 
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be corps or division commanders, one third 
field officers, and one third captains of the arm 
destined to use the weapons. The committees 
should be permanent, but no member should 
serve on any of them longer than two or three 
years. Their sole function would be to report 
upon the performance of the weapons sujb- 
mitted to them. They should be forbidden 
to interfere with design or pattern, but em- 
powered to make any trials whatever, and to 
witness any trials offered by inventors or 
manufacturers; and to report whenever in 
their discretion it seemed desirable. Ouaran* 
tees should be taken to ezdude from these 
committees all officers interested either pecu- 
niarily or by connection with design or manu- 
facture. In the choice of guns, rifles and 
ammunition, the necessities of the Indian and 
Colonial, as well as of the home forces, must 
be taken into account, in order to secure, as 
far as possible, uniformi^ of pattern. 
Upon the decision to adopt a weapon of any 
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kind, it would become the duty of an officer, 
distinct from the selecting authority, to buy 
the requisite number, to distribute them to the 
field army and garrison corps, and to store a 
reserve under his own charge. He would be 
assisted by inspectors to guarantee the accord- 
ance of the weapons bought with the quality 
and design of the patterns. 

The purchasing and storing officer and his 
agents would buy upon business principles 
fiK>m private firms or from Goyemment 
feuitories. The maintenance of Goyemment* 
factories is desirable in those branches, such as 
the making of heavy guns, for which private 
firms are not easily induced to lay down the 
requisite plant But these factories should 
be no part of the army, and no army officers 
should be employed in them. 
• The Government clothing department should 
also be removed from the army. It is no 
more a soldier^s business to make clothes than 
to make guns. The principle of selection of 
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patterns, followed by puichase in the market, 
applies in the one case as in the; other; but 
the purchase of clothes should be conducted 
regimentally, except for certain artides, 
which, like weapons, must be uniform in make 
throughout the army. 

All the branches of supply that have been 
discussed, except that of maps, should be 
managed under the authori^ of a single , 
head, who might be called master-general of 
the ordnance, or, as Sir George Chesney pro* 
poses, master-general, and who would be an 
officer chosen for administratiye skill His 
principal subordinates would be the heads of 
the services of provisions, small arms and 
ammunition, guns and ammunition, carriages, 
tools, and clothing. The departments for arms - 
and ammunition, carriages and tools would 
each have two branches, one for the selection 
of patterns, in which the head would be 
advised by a committee ; the other for pur- 
chase knd storing. The inspection mi^t* 
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with advantage be the fanddon of the 
selecting brancL 

Thus the management of the anny, arranged 
in peace with a view to war, would fail into 
two great branches, command and supply, 
directed the one by a commander-in-chief, the 
other by a master-general To the com- 
mander-in-chief are assigned all that belongs 
to the army in the field during a campaign, 
that is, the staff or organ of command, a 
number of army corps, and the transport by 
which supplies are brought to the army. To 
the master-general are given all the services 
by which the supplies are prepared and handed 
to the transport 

Every one of the officers described must 
have his authority strictly defined, and will 
act according to principles formaUy laid down 
for his guidance. The distribution of authority 
is given by the organisation. Each battalion 
of infuitry, regiment of cavalry, or group of 
batteries will be managed by its own com- 
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manding officer, with whomi so long as he 
obeys the rules, no one will be allowed to 
interfere, the function of his direct superior 
being bj repeated inspection to keep, him to 
the rules laid down. 

The same arrangement will extend to the 
whole service, the few cases in which an 
appeal from the immediate authority to a 
higher one may be necessary being also re- 
gulated and defined. The inspecting officer 
will usually be the immediate superior of the 
one whose work is to be inspected. The 
sphere of action of each officer being defined 
by his command, it will be his duty to decide 
all matters that arise in that sphere, without 
meddling in those below it The brigade- 
commander will not meddle with the- 
internal a£hirs of the regiment, nor the 
regimental commander in those of the com- 
pany ; in each case he will inspect to see that 
the rules have been complied witL If they 
have, he cannot find faulty however much he 
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may dislike the decisioDS taken by his 
subordinate. 

It is evident, then, that the rules to be 
formulated are of great importance. These 
rules are embodied in the various codes of re- 
gulations for the army and in the drill-books. 
One of the most important functions of^ the. 
central management is to compile and modify 
whenever it becomes necessary these codes 
and drill-booka They are the law of the 
army, and a well-disciplined army is one in 
which the codes and drill-books, being rational,- 
are fully complied with. 

Their preparation and modification is at 
present the duty of the adjutant-general, 
who, however, does not act in his own name, 
but in that of the commander-in-chief, while 
some of the codes, those relating to promotion 
and finance, are issued in the name of the 
secretary of state, and ^metimes in that of 
the Queen. The monthly army orders issued 
from the adjutant-general's office are modifi- 
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cations of these various codes. This system 
is probably sound. It might be better to 
empower the adjutant-general to sign in his 
own name those which he now signs ''by 
order " of the commander-in-chief , giving the 
commander-in-chief a veto upon changes. 
No regulation ought to be issued which 
the commander for war does not accept 
But as the adjutant-general would not sign 
what he himself disapproved of, a disagree- 
ment would lead to his retirement This 
would make it necessary, and it is very 
necessary, that the adjutant-general should be 
in dose agreement with the commander-in- 
chief, and would prevent the latter making 
use of his veto for a mere trifle. 

For drill-books it would be desirable always 
to have committees similar in composition to 
those already proposed for x the choice of 
weapons. The regulations for mobilisation 
should be based u^n the work of a com* 
mitted, and framed in concert wiih the quar- 
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termaster-geneiaL The officer who prepares 
and revises the codes is the proper authority 
to watch over their observance, and for this 
reason the adjutant-general becomes the organ 
of the commander-in-chief for the enforcement 
of discipline. 

It remains only to examine the guarantees 
that are necessary to secure the authority of 
the Cabinet, and the financial control of the 
House of CSommons. 

The Cabinet is represented in its' relations 
with the army by the searetary of state< for . 
war, who is also the exponent to the House 
of Commons of its military policy. But by 
the modem practice of the constitution, the 
secretary of state apart from the Cabinet has 
no responsibility and no authority. The 
Cabinet is a unit Every important piece of 
departmental poli<y commits the entire Cabi- 
net, and its members stand or fiEtU together. 
If the secretary of state wishes for a decision 
which his colleagues cannot accept^ he resigns. 
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If they accept the decision and he remains, 
ihey share the responsibility for it All minor 
matters under a sound system will be decided 
long before they reach the secretary of state 
or the Cabinet 

The Cabinet's decisions will concern only 
broad issues : the nature of the possible con- 
flicts for which military preparation is re- 
quired ; the occasion for the order to mobilise 
the forces, or for the despatch of an ezpedi« 
tion; the modifications that may be caUed for 
in army organisation by changes in the state 
of the nation* One of the chief duties of the 
Cabinet is to select the war-commander ; that 
is, according to the views here set forth, the 
peace commander-in-chief. Another is to hold, 
the balance between the demands of the com* 
mander-in-chief and master-general of the ord* 
nance on the one side, and the refusals of the 
Treasury on the other. 

The financial management of the army 
probably reqtiires to be modified. The funda* 
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mental principle that the House of Commons 
is to have supreme control of the expenditure 
is sacred, and must be held sacred. But this 
power of the House of Commons is at present 
a mere farce, while under the pretext which 
it offers, the management of the army is at 
every point subject to the veto of the sub- 
ordinate officials of the Treasury. 

The House of Commons should require a 
full and intelligible account of all military ex- 
penditure. Every one of t^e military chiefs 
should prepare an estimate for his department. 
From these estimates the financial assistant 
of the searetary of state would prepare the 
army estimates, in which would be embodied 
the charges or savings expected from any 
changes thought desirable. These estimates 
would then be discussed between the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the secretary of 
state for war, the Cabinet ultimately deciding 
on the total amount to be asked from the 
House of Commons. 
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The Treasury ought to have no power to 
interfere with these estimates, except to object 
to the total sum. For if the Treasury can 
once object to an item, it has secured the 
control of the army, and the secretary of state 
for war and the commander-in-chief cease to 
have either authority or responsibility. 

We have made no attempt to lay down the 
lines of the reforms which may be needed in 
the constitution of the Board of Admiralty ; 
but we think that many of the fundamental 
principles which we have explained in con- 
nection with the Army are, generally speaking, 
applicable to the Navy alsa 
. We attach the highest importance to the 
common action of the military and of the 
naval authorities in the consideration of* Im- 
perial defence. Any satisfactory Admiralty 
sytstem will provide a competent naval advise 
for the Cabinet We doubts however, whether 
it will be possible to secure unity of design in 
defence so long as the War Office and the 
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Admiralty are separately represented in the 
Cabinet The difficulty would be overoome if 
it became the practice for one minister to hold 
both offices, the financial secretary of the 
War Office and the secretary of the Admiralty 
continuing to perform their present parlia« 
mentary and other duties as his subordinates. 

At the conclusion of our brief enquiry we 
do not think it necessary to recapitulate our 
proposals for reform. We have not made 
suggestions rashly, and the changes we' pro^ 
pose are few and simple. But we attach less 
weight to the details of a system than to the 
spirit in which it is conceived and worked. 
A Yiariety of symptoms seem to us to indicate, 
in the military administrators of Great Britain 
and in the public which has tolerated their 
failures, a frame of mind in relation to defence 
which it is before all things necessary to 
alter. 

The arrangements for the management of 
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the amy and navy seem to have taken shape 
without reference to war^ for which alone the 
armj and navy are maintained, or to the 
particolar wars in which Great Britain might 
possibly become involved It is as tlioagh 
the nation in its calculations had forgotten 
the possibility of war. 

We observe in discussions about the army 
and navy the frequent use of the term re- 
sponsibility.^ To us the word has a distinct 
meaning. It implies a connection between a 
man and his acts, so that the acts are his, 
and he must answer for them. But from the 
lowest to the highest stages of the existing 
military system we seek in vain for such a 
connection. Suppose that a blunder has been 
made, such, for example, as the expenditure of 
large sums upon a field gun which shoots 
worse than the weap<m it has replaced, or up<m 
a rifle that proves unserviceable, or the £ulure 
of a campaign because the plan was bad. The 
present system lets no one know whose was 
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the act to which the breakdown was due, and 
who should be prevented from the repetition 
of such acts. 

The correlatiye of responsibility is authority 
01 initiatdve. According to our view, each 
officer should, in his sphere, be given full 
initiative. His acts, in the execution of the 
duties entrusted to him, should be his own, and 
he should bear the consequences. In other 
words, authority and responsibility should be 
realities. This is a matter of the first moment, 
for it is by the exercise of authority" under 
the weight of responsibility, that character is 
formed, and the usefulness of an army depends 
largely upon the force of character of those 
who are at its head. 

The improvement of the national defences 
must be a slow process ; one prolonged over 
many years. Acts of Parliament can modify 
the forms of an organisation and tiie machinery 
of its administnttion. But in a great institu- 
tion like the army or the navy there are 
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traditions of thought and of practioe which are 
not easily changed. In the most favourable 
case, where a man of unusual insight and 
strength frames the reforms, he can . hardly 
accomplish his purpose till he has trained up a 
new generation of subordinates. Great men, 
however, do not drop from heaven. They are 
produced by fit conditions of national life, and 
are representative of the national spirit, firom 
which they derive inspiration and support. A 
great soldier, able to shape the defences of the 
British Empire in accordance at once with its 
military needs and with the characteristic 
freedom of its institutions, must be sustained 
by the national consciousness, recognising in 
him the exponent of the duty most urg^t at 
the time. ^ • 

We believe that the >near future will test 
the British Empire, and determine whether it 
has a work to do in the world, and whether it 
has strength to do it These questions are put 
to nations as to men, in tiie form of struggle 

B 
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and conflict* We think that it is prudent to 
l»e prepared for such trials, and that a nation 
is the better for knowing its own mind as to 
its purposes, and as to the sacrifices it will 
make for their attainment To us it seems 
that the tasks of civilisation and government 
which are suggested by the words Greater 
Britain are as useful to mankind as any of 
which history records the fulfilment, and that 
interference with the effort to accomplish them 
must therefore be resisted. At present a 
challenge would find the Empire half armed^ 
and the issue would be doubtful Our purpose 
in writing this book has been to urge our 
countrymen to prepare, while there is time, 
for a defence that is required alike by interest, 
honour, and duty, and by the best traditions 
of the nation's history. 
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BY. SIR CHARLES DILKE PART. 

Fmrtk Edition. Extra trtwu 8fw., tMk, tat. 6d. 

PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 

By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilre, Bait., 
Author of Greater Britain," The Fall of Prince Florestan 
of Monaco," " The Present Position of European Politics,'* 
and " The British Army." 

LB TEMPS.^** The detailed, almost micratcopic, eiamination of the Tariom coloidee 
ii the urork of a matter-hand, and the book is an ciic)xlopxdta of bets on tiw Britisli 

Colonial Empire." 

ACADEMY,^" T^ifj are a perfect mine of information, and contain social and 
political treatiict and diaciistiont of the higfaett value. The diflicaltr with a book like the 
present one is to know how to select portions for notice when all aie of deep intctest and 
importance. . . . If we were asked which was the ablest part of this veiy able book, we 
should say the chapter on ' Indian Defence.' " 

SPEAKER,^** What lint strikes one in the tralj remarkable and fanpectaift woik Jost 
published by Sir Charles Dilke, on what he calls the ProbUmt 0/ Greatef Bn'imim, is its 
singular opportuneness. No book has ever appeared more prscnely at the moment when 
it was most wanted. « . . Nothing hot eain can come from such cautions considerstioii 
as the author has friven to this and the other questions he has opened, and explained, !■ 
what is undoubtedly, whatever we may find to say on given portions of it, the most com- 
prehensi^-e, varied, and instructive survey of the British realm outside the three kiagdosne 
that any publicist has yet attempted." 

SA TURD A Y REVIE ir.-" We mnst U content in a final sentence to f ec e m mcnd 
Sir Charles Dilke's \x>luroes, in which the impulse of an ardent patriotism and the cow* 
elusions of a sagacious statesmanship are as conspicuous as their great llteniy ability." 

5^Pircr>frt7/?.~"Sir Charles Dilke's very able book. . . . To deal adequately 
with a book so stuffed with fscts and occupied with so vast a variety of subjects, is utterij 
impossible even in the course of two notices. All we can do is to iMten upon one or two 
of the most interesting features." 

ORSER VER,^" This book is one of the most thoughtful and instructive contribution, 
yet made to our political literature by any statesman or writer on public affairs. . . • 
What Sir Charies Dilke has written is really a manual of Imperial sUtecraft, and It seta 
forth with the utmost impartiality and precision the conditions under which we are ceitahi 
to lose, as well as those under which we may perhaps hope to reUin, our Empire.'* 

DA/L Y NBWS,^** It is a book of full, careful, and elaborate descripdont, eC eom- 
parati\« study of institutions, and of thoughtnil discussion of the problems whidi the whole 
sun-ey suggests." 

ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE j^** The main feature of Sir Charles Dilke*s book b the 
Insistence on the necessity of properly organising the warlike resources of the Enqpire. 
And here he makes a suggestion 01 great importance- nothing less than that there should 
be a supreme military and naval staff for the whole Empire* and this part ef Us voik 
deserves the closest attention." 

MANCHESTER GUARDiAN^**li is a book which ought to fiad Us w^r iMe 
every dub library in the kingdom." 

TABLETj^ty^^ most interesting book of the year, and the work whkh is likely to 
have at once the widest and the best influence upon the political thought ef our tisse, la Sir 
Charies Dilke's Prvblemt 0/ Gremitr BrtMn, It has met a great want, aad mat ll weU, 
aad it stands alone." 

BOSTON HBRALDj^** Sir Charles Dilke has written a book which by vbtue ef its 
power to enlighten the minds of his feUow-countiymen with regard to dlstaiat t ' ' 
peoples, must rank with Pi o f e s so r Bryce's Amtrkmm Co m ma nwtm li k.** 

NEW H>^A'.frA^.p-"Itmayconfidettdyhesald that for the mesi fanpe 
tribntlon ever made to the materiab for the study of constitutional aad polMcnl I 
we are indebted to the iVvMraw ^<rriwilrrAr«yeMi by Sir ChariM 
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BY 6PEN8ER WILKINSON. 



THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. 



A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF. 



By Spenser Wilkinson, Author of** Citizen Soldiers.'' 



BD!NBURGH J9£y/£Ur,'^"W}iat dMchfer of tte ttaff is to tlM.comBMad«r of m 
Germu mmj, and bow great the ■ervket r e nder ed bf the General Staff to the whole 
mmuiy Bjitem, readers of Captain Spenser Wilkinson's eicellcnt little work ivUl be able 
tojndce.". 

TMB DBUTSCHB RUNDSCHAU.'^'* This work on « The Brain of an Amy' is 
not only a popular bat a tborongb acconnt of the natnrs of ,tbe German General Staff. 
... Its author has entered into the spirit of the German amy in a manner we should 
have hardly believed to be possible for a foreicner." 

THB KOLNISCHB ZB!TUNG,^*'\\ U very interesdnf for os Germans 'to leo 
bow a foreipier has penetrated the spirit of our military institutions, and mastered the by 
no means simple department of the General Staffii There are plenty of books written 
by foreigners that are in general correct, and take a sound view of our General Staff, but 
they usually contain mistakes in deuil that at once betray the foreigner. Still more 
common are misunderstandings caused by the foreign point of view. No fault can be 
fovnd with Wilkinson's book under either of these heads, which proves that he has not 
«mly mastered all hte nuterials by careful study, bat has acquired such a living knowledge 
of Usisnbject as a foreigner rarelyiattains." 

tNTBRNATIONALB RBVUB VbbR DIB GBSAMMTBN ARMBBN 
UND FLOTTBNj^ The author of * Citisen Soldiers ' ventures into a field that might 
seem foreign to him, when as an Englishman, and, we may add, not a soldier by profession, 
he subjects the organisation of the German General Staff to a serious eaaminatfon. But 
that he amt perfectly commands his subject is shown by the opening pages, and the light 
which he throws upon the German General Staff (which he calls *The Brain of an Army ') 
loses none of its strength until he has su coe ss fnlly aooompUshed in brief and convincing 
stylo the task which he has undertaken." 

JAHRBOCHBR fDR DIB DBUTSCHB ARMBB UND UARINB^** A book 
foil of thought. • • . The author shows that he is very intimate with -our military 
institutions as TCgards|the training of the army to be a naaageable instnunent ef war, and 
the education efofioers for the higher commands.** 

TUB RtViSTA MILITARB ITAUANA^ K full and piofoand analysis 
. • . Reveals fai the author a de^knowledffe of Us sahiiect, which he has treated so' 
philoenphirrtlyaadatthesaamtissesoindsivslythathbworkdBwwtobnnMidekii^ 
10— r ■ilKanr pohHc, and rnmrniwdsd to its medilation." 
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The Railway Man and his Children. By Mn. 

OuPHAiiT. StoIs. Crown 8to. 81j6d. 

MORNING iY>Sr.— *'Mn.01iplMuithuM?«rwritteiiailMpkr,nidatib«am 
A better ooneelTed story an eieelleiii eamplt of pore tad iteplt ii 

which is also of the deepest interesi." 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—** An extiemel/ tntsrattiiig slonr nd a pttftuUj 

achievement of liteimiy srt." 
NATIONAL OBSERVSR.—** The story may be reid by eveiyoM 
HPEAKgR^** DeservM the popularity that a aovd by Mn. OUpteml ia 

obtain.** 

A First Family of Tasajara. By Bun Haiti. 

2 Tolfl. Globe 8to. lit. 

SPEAKER,—** The best woclc of Mr. Bret Harto stands enUraW ahina . 
on every psge by distinction and qoaltty. . • • • BtrenKth ana delieaay» apMt i 
tenderness, go together in his best work.** 

DAILY CHRONICLE,— **rtm is real Intelleetaal grit in Mr. Brat Baitsraaew story. 
• ... As a study of hnman nature in the rough it Isadmhabla. ItatooB h s s af natwai 
description are also very graphic." 

aUOBE.—** Dellffhtftiily fresh and aneonTentlonalatoiiostasdmnaaadbit 

SCOTSMAN.-*^Th» personages in the tele an ftesh and Uvtag pnsontatiowi . 
and whether looked at in themaelves or as tha pllhm of a story, tksy an aqMlly 
ailinlrable." 

NATIONAL OBSERVER,— *'AMmakog, exdting, and ««n writtML" 

Khaled. By F. Marion Grawvord. New and cheaper 

edition. Grown 8to. 6«. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—** The story is worited oot with gTMit snbtlntsr tad owisMsrw 
able literary finish ; the Ust scene of sU Is an admiraUa axampli of Mr. OkavlMli 

gnphleart" 

ANTI-JACOBIN.—** Mr. Clrawford has written soma stories mora powsrftd, b«t mm 
more attrsctive than this." 

PALL MAIX GAZETTE.—** Since IDtoaawr (U BanAiM, ao man nieennrttf imIw» 
tale has been produced In onr westem world.** 

MORNING POST^** By the fidelity of Its cokmrtng, It is worthy to be laiwid with 
the AnMan Nigktt testifies to the anther's almost anpaialMad vamSttty.** 

ST. JAMESES GAZETTE.—** Mr. Cmwfonl has drawn a striking ptotnra of Aiab m 
and Anb uianneni. He brinn out those 4|naUti«s of manly Tlgow, trlfriHsann, aad 
simplicity, which Inspire the cAder poets of Arabia.'* 

SPECTATOR.— **mUi the solitaiy esceptioii of Mn. (Mlphaat wa hava m Uvtam 
novelist distinguished for variety of theme and nmga of fanagtaativa oatlook ttma Mr. 
Marion Crawford. ICftatai ia In short worthy of Ita aathar, and to «y thto ia to nmi4 
high prsiae." . ^ 

Blanche, Lady Falaise. By J. H. Shobthouiip Mthor 

of.** John TnglefiMii." Grown 8fo. 6e. 

ANTI-JACOBIN^** A i 
. PALL MALL GAZETTE 
BOOKMAN^**Mt.r 
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Cecilia de NoeL By Lavob FALOcmiBi author of 
IfademoiaeUe Ize." Grown dro. at6d. 

TIMES,''** The aathor of MadtmolmiU Is* htm never written anything more pownrftil 
than when the makoa Oeetlia deierihe what paned in the haunted room in the dlent 
watches of that terrible night.'' 

QUEEN,'-** There ii inltident thonght wrapt on In this one little vohune to eet forth 
ana ftimlnh a dozen average volnmes, and yet a lem tlreeome book was never written. 
It has to be rmd at a iiittlnff, for there Is no plaon where one oan leave off, and almost 
every page bristles with good things-^ylngs that are too good to be east away Into the 
limbo of Isst year's novels.'* 

SPEAKER.—** As a study of charscter and a discussion, partly hnmorons and partly 
aerious, of the graver problems of life, there has been nothing for many a day to equal 
this charming book." 

GI01igL~''The types of ehanctcr Introdueed are oleariy defined, and there is an air 
•f TCflnement about the namtive which is very weleoma and etUoyable." 

Tim* By a new writer. Grown 8m 

PUNCB.—**A delightltal story The Baron reeommends this story, and 

eroeelally to Stonians past awl nreaent, as giving a life-like picture which the latter 
wiu recognise of the career at that great nublic school of a fkagilt Uttit ehap^ entirely 
nfltted by nature for the rough and tumble of such a life." 

SPEAXEB.—** The local o^our of Tim is exceptionally good." 

ATUENjBUU.^**ThMt Is exceptional pathos about Ttak" 

SPECTATOR.—- Tim is undoubtedly a masterpleoa in it« way both in 

tta humour and Its pathos.** 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—** A prose poem by an anonymous author. It is a book 
for boys, but men and women with clean hearts will find It has such power to more 
them as seta it flff out of the ruck of fiction.** 

iroity/{r(7POSr.-*« It would be diflleult to speak too highly of this pathetloatDiy 
for youth.'* 

PALL MALL GAZETTS,—** rtsi is a leidly otriUng hook.r. 

Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. Collected' 

and nurrated by Patbicx Kbhiibdt. Grown 8to. 8f 6<i, 

DAILY NEWS.—**!^!, we trust, find numemns readers in Great Britain. The 
noUeetor and narrator of theae legeiids and stories has evidently been engaged in a 
labour of genuine love. .... He appears to tell the tales exactly as he heard them 
toM, which adds a curious plquanqr and even verisimilitude to the narrative,'* 

SATURDAY REFIEW.—**^?. Kennedy'^ capital book of Lriah legends ia pleasul^ 
good-humoured, and quite free ftvm pedantry or pretence." 

GLASGOW MAIL,—** An interesting and a valuable work a itors eontainli« 

nothing but genuine tmditionary tales heard by the editor from men and women who 

iMdeanried them in their memory and all of them pat in print hy him for the 

flntUme. Tbna it may be described as an orlgiiml work.** 

Muckle Jocky and other storieii of Peasant Ii£e in {he 
North* Bj MAi/wfiM If dLsnuv. Grown 8fo. U 6d. 

Nevermore. Bj Bolf Boldriwood. 3 toIs. oi. Sto. 

81f 6iL [Beady Jamuary 990. 

A Strange Elopement By w. Gum Bussiu. 

Groiwn 8fo» 6t* [ 

^ffHimij or Twenty-one Jhjn. Bj Horaoi Viotob. 
Orawn 8fo. Ik [Reodif Jmnmy VMi 

Thftt SticlL By Ohablotti 1L Tovob. 2 roU. Ovown 
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Battles, Bivouacs and Barracks. By Arohisald 

FoBBXSy UU.D. Crown Bwo. 7« 64. 

SPEAKER.^** It goes withoat naylng that Mr. ForbM li thoroughly IkaiUw vltli « 
Mdditf^i Ufa In eamp, on the nutrcli, ancl ainfcl the maoko And tnnwiil of th« h a ttM t M . 
.... The book It one which to sare to fiuicinAto thoMvwho take ■& iBtcnit bi nSUtMy 
lllb and deeds of heroism.'* 

SCOTSMAN.-^" Written In Ane, vigorous, (lowing, and pietareaqne atyla . • • • Md 
the author's Intimate acquaintance with his suUect is seen in every line. 

TIMES.— "Mr. Porbos writes vividly, his experience of war Is exteoaive and variad. 
and he possesses a rare capacity for making miUtaiy mattera attnetlve, intelHgihto, aad 
Instructive to non-military readers." 

OBSERVER.-^** Includes some of Mr. Forbes's best pieoee of stonr-tdlim, TlMre la 
no better literatore of the kind than his aoonunt of Ixwd WtlUaai D ewdbrt aad Vim 
Victoria Cross." 

GLOBE.—** Will be ei^nyed and admired anew for their easy and gnphie alyli, aa wiril 
as Ibr their keenness of ob«er\-atlon.'' 

Beast and Man in India. A popular sketch of 

Indian Animals in the BeUtions with the People. By J. LoaswooiD 

KiPUMO, O.X.B. 8yo. 2U. 
TIMES.—** Mr. Kipling's book is that of a skilled artist aa w«n M a keen obsemr. 
He goes through the whole of the Ikuna of India in its reUttion to man, Oluitntiac H 
copiously and effectively with his own and other pendlsi ineinding thoN of bhv« taaa 
one native artist.** 

FALL MALL OAZSTTE.-**, . . Mr. Kipling hut managi>d to oompraM IntoMOnagBa 
an unusually laige amount of really interesting tnfbrmatioB. Ha la sdcatSlla vftlMiit 

being pedantic, and chatty without ever being garmlmui The msnl pttblle 

will welcome the book chiefly on account of its more amnsing and cheerftauytaMlnetive 
contents, and those who expect much will, for the nonce, not be dlsappdntcd." 

ST. JAMESrs OitZirrif— "Of the booic Itself, wa can only npeai£t It 
the best about India we have seen for a long time.'* 

Jerusalem: Its History and Its Hope. By 

Mrs. OuFHAXT. With 60 iUostrationfl. 8to. S1«. 

SCOTSMAK,—** One of the moat attnustlve Christinas books of the ywr." 

REOORD,--** It U entitled to yet higher praise than that which la doa to H ffor Iti 
cluirm as an expression of the highest litenuy skiH.** 

OBSERVER.—** Mrs. OUphant has written no better litermtars than thk. tt la a 
history ; but it Is one of more than human intereat.** 

Pitt. B7 Lord Bosebert. Crown 8m 2$ 6d. 

(Tw€lv€ Ef9ffli9k StattimeH.) 

TIMES. — . . The style Is terse, masculine, nervous, articulate, and clear ; thagnup 
of drcumstanoe and character is firm, penetrating, luminooS| and imprqliidieed ; tha 
judgment is broad, generous, humane, and scrupulously candio, even waea It pimikaa 
dissent; and the whole book is irradiated with incessant flakhsacf geakl and klndfy 

humour, with frequent felicities of epigrammatic expression It Is mI only a 

luminous estimate of Pitt's character and potior, at once candid, sympathetia, aad 
kindly ; it is also a brilliant gallery of portrait^ set ta a backgimmd of bro£^.iStaM 
political landscape. The portrait of Fox, for example. Is a mastarpieoa." 

DAILY Jyrjflf^.— "Requires no farther rrcommendatlon than ItaownlntiliMlaniiUa. 

By Air the moat powerftil, because the most moderate and jiwlklw, dataee aC 

Pitt's whole career ever yet laid before the workt.** 

DAILY rjffL£(?JUP/r.—" Both Judicious and weU written.** 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— ** An sdmirable piece of wnrk.** 

Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan. B«ing m 

aooonnt of the Bise and Progresa of Mfthdliim and ol iphaaqmnt 
•▼ants in the Sudan to tha preeent time. 8to. BOt net 
SATURDAY REVIEW,-** MMjar Wingata haa atannly aat down tha ftMts whkh ha 
haa ascertained ftom his poaitkm In eoonexkm with tha Igypttaa lataUlMMa Depart, 
nant, with the advantsgeof hia mmtary knowladga to amaga aKi cHsRhna ; aad ha 
tea dona thia In a quite bivalnabte manner.** 

Sir BamnL Baku In the AUTI-JAOOBIH.-^^ Moat emeOeal aadMpniMMlViS H 
giroliei aa admirable history of the Bndaa Inaiuimjthia.' 
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ST. JAMKSrS f7>i;?jnTJ!:— **LnrAlxtDberaeeivwlMtlie ttendard histonrof BnglMid'i 
work In Upp(-r ISajy^y and all that haa eome of It down to the pmMot day." 

r/irjBS.— «« We may trnthftilly aay. that at a oonaecntlTe and deUiled narmUta oT 
military anrl other errata in that oonntiy dnrinf the last tan yeara, MiO<Nr Wingattfs 
hook stands without a rlTal." 

ACADEMY.^** Will prove of donsiderahle valne : it girea a masterly analysU oT tha 
diaraeteristics of the InhabiUnU of lEgypt and also of the Bodan. Major Wingata's 
book desenres the highest pnlse.** 

DAILY TELBORAPIL-^' Km a contrilmtion tommtaiy literatora It wiU probably 
oeenpy a distinguished phm as one of the most masterly works of its kind. 

Life of Archbishop Tait. By R. T. Dayidsok, d.d., 

Bishop of BooheBter; and W. Bbnham, b.d. New and cheaper 
Edition. S vols. Extra Grown 8vo. 10s net. 

r/lf £9.— "The book Is valuable and InteresUuK, because for the Urst time It gives 
ns a clear and authoritative aceount of the manner in which Tait impressed his own. 
character upon the Cliurch history of his time. How strong he waa, and with what 
effect he worked aa a moderating fbroe between elanioaring and violent extramea, wlU 
BOW be Itally understood for the first time.** 

ST. JAMEsrs GAZETTK.—" It Is an admirable biography In many ways, and It 
eontains some very important contributions to the political history of our time. 
Svery man who appreciates the vast and legitimate fnllnenoe which the Ohuroh of 
England exercises over the tliought and the polity of our time will read it caieftilly. . . 
The book Is written with studious care and sufficient deftness. No moderate churRhman 
can read It without being convinced that, both as Bishop of London and as Primate, 
TUt dfcl work which haa had the liappieat resalts.'* 

The Oxford Movementt Twelye years, 1833-1845. 
By the late R. W. GmnicB, Dean of St Paul's. New and cheaper 
Edition. Globe 8yo. fis. 

r/JfJU.— «<WiU quickly take Ita phMe among the moai lnterentii« of the many 
otant aoconnto of what la called ' The Oxford Movement' '* 

(?LOB&— ** WiU certainly tank next In interest to Newman's antobiomphy Hself.** 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.^** Wa Uiink it Ukely that by this work his name will be 
longrst and best known." 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.'^** It will always be regarded aa a most Interesting picture 
of events^, and an invaluable contribution to the eeelealastlcal hiatory of the nineteenth 

*'wSjU>.~*«...Wemnststflli«gard it aa the ealmeat^ the moat Judicial, aaw^ as the 
most Interesting aoeonnt of the Oxford Movement attempted on the aide of tto 
^ympathizf;rK.* 

BecoUections of a Happy Life. Being the Auto. 

biography of Marianne North. Baited by her sister, Mrs. J. A. 
STMOHDfl. S Tola. Extra Crown 8to* [Readff January 39t^ 

Letters of James Smetham. Edited by Sarah 

SvnBAM and William Datu. Crown 8yo. 7« M net 
mtES.—** A 8trikli« neofd of his lifs and thoa^ta.** 

SPEAXEM.--'* B7 no means a hook to ncgleet . . . These letters tooeh lilb, Uteraton^ 
and art at many iiolnte, and often the criticism of all three ia anhtle and most strilcing. 
. • . The reader fcels thitmghont that he ia In the company of a man of wide reading, 
dm hot nevwobtnidlnaspiritaalily, and tnw Imaginative lna%l^^ When thonghtlU 
books an appndated thia book dese rv es a thought?* 

Montrose* By Mowbrat Morris. Grown 8to. & 6d. 

{SnglUh Mem ^ Action.) 

The Platform: Its Bise and Progress. By 

Hon Jmnmm. % tola. Ofo. [Rndff Jmnmy Mi' 
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•iitinc of Tabular Forait and DirectioiM for 
BmertBff Data. 4I& m. 6d, 
' Lipb-History Album: Beiaga: 



Note-book. eombinbg Diary, Pbotograph 
AOmub, a ItegiMcr oT Height, WdghtTiuid 
other AmhropooMtrical ObeervatioiM. and a 
^aooidof IllneMei.4ta. 3f.6i£— OnrithCaids 
Wool far Tettiag Colour VirioD. 41. 6£ 
Natural Iniibritamcb. Ivo. oki 



M'LENNAN (J. F.)l-Thb Patbiarcuai. 

Thboby. Edited and com p l e ted by Donald 

M'Lbnnan, M.A. 8vo. 14*. 
Studibs in Ancibnt History. Coaa* 

prising '* Prioutiva Marriage.'' tva. Hi. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS.— Thb Ciyiusa- 
TiON OP Swbdbn in Hbatnbn Timbb^ 
By Prof. OscAB Montbuus. Translamd 
by ReY. F. H. Woods. Illastr. »fa 14*. 

TURNER (ReY.Geo.).-SAMOA,A Hondbb» 

YbABS AGO AND LONG BBPOBB. O. IVO. fS^ 

TYLOR (E. B.).— Anthbopoloc¥. Wiik 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo. yt, 6d, 

WESTERM ARCK (Dr. Edward).— Thb His- 
TOBY OP Human Mabbiagb. with Pletea 
by Dr. A. R. Wallacb. Syo. 14*. aet. 



Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New 
World. Illustrated. • vols. 890. fftc 
— Thb Right Hand : Lbpt Handbdmbh. 
Cr.8vo. 4t,6d. 

(Sm mif Anthbopology.) 
ATKINSON (Rev. J. C).-Fobty Ybabs in 
A Moobland Parish. Exlct. 8m 8c 
vM..-^!UuftrmUd Editimu is/. neL 
BURN (Robert!— Roman Litbratvrb » 
Rblation to Roman Art. With lUuBtm- 
tions. Ext cr. 8vo. 141. 
DILETTANTI SOCIETTS PUBUCA- 
TIONS. 

AntiquitibsopIonia. Vols. I.— III. sJlas. 

each, or si^ 5«. the set, net.— Vol. IV. Fofioi 

half moroooo^ 3/. 13*. net 
An Inybstigation op thb Pbinciplo ov 

Athenian Architbcturb* By F. C 

Pbnrosb. IQusnated. Folio. iL 7J1. net. 
SpsaMBNs OP AnaBNT Sculpture : Egtp* 

TiAN. Etruscan, Greek, and Roman* 

VoLlI. Folio. 5/.5«.Bet. 
DYER (LouisX— Studies op the Gods » 
Greece at certain Sanctuaribs rb* 
CENTLY Excayatbd. ExL cr. 8m MJLpm^ 
GARDNER (PeicyX— Samos and Samiam 
Coins : An Essay. 8m f#.<£ 

GOWOm Utt.D.).— a Companion to ScaoOL 
Classics. Ittustrated. gidBd. Cr.8m 6s. 

HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 
(Mrs.).— Mythology and MonumbmtsW 

AMCIBMT ATHENS. IIMSiniSat^ 
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caNCIANI (Prof. R.).— Ancient Romb in 
ntm LiGMTor RecbntDiscovbiiiss. 4I0. h*» 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).— A Pbimbk op 
Greek Antiquities. iSmo. u, 

— Social Life in Greece prom Homer 
TO Menander. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9§. 

— Rambles and Studies in Greece. U» 
lostfaied. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8va tog.6d, 

{S§i History, p. 11.) 

IIEWTON (Sir C. T.X— Essays on Abt and 
Archmlogt. 8m lu. 6d, 

8HUCHHARDT(CarI)L— Dr. Schuemann's 
Excavations AT Troy, Tirvns, Mycenae, 
Orchomenos, Itnaca, in THE Light op 
Recent Knowledge. Tfuis. hy Evcbnib 
Sellers. Prefscabjr Walter Leap, Lilt.D. 
lUustrstcd. 8va net. 

STRANG FORD. {Sh Voyages and 
Trayels.) 

WALDSTEIN (C).~Catalogub op Casts 
IN the Museum op Classical Archjbo- 
LOGY, Cambridge. Crown Svo. is.6d,^ 
Lnrg* Taptr Edition. Snudl 4to. 54; 

WHrr£<(GilbatX (^W Natural History.) 

WILKINS (ProC A. S.X— A Primer or Ro- 
MAN Antiquities. i8no. u. 

AXCH«LOCnr. (J^ Antiquitibs.) 



AR OHl ' imrfUK R 
FREEMAN (Piof. E. A.>— History op the 
Cathedral Church op WeLLs. Cr. Svo. 

3A&£ 

— — > Historical and Architectural 
Sketches, chibply Itauan. lUostnted 
bf the Author. Or. 8m io«. 6d, 

HULL (E.).— A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones op Great Britain 
AND Foreign Countries, tm iv, 

MOORE (Prof. C H.)l— Thb Dbyblopmbnt 
AND Character op (Gothic Architbc* 
TUBE. lUustralitd. Mod. 8m 18*. 

PENROSE (F.C)l (5m Antiquities.) 

STEVENSON fl. J.X~HousB Architec- 
ture. With lUuitratioas. s vols. Roy. 
•m i8«. each.— Vol. I. Architbcturb ; 
VoL II. House Planning. 

A&T. 

CS'mmAp Music) 
ART AT HOME SERIES. 
W. J. LoPTiE, &A. Cr. •m 
The Bedroom and Boudoir. B7 Lady 
Barker, at. 6d, 

lfBEiM.EWORK. By ElISABETH GlAISTBR. 

lOnstrBtsd. as. od* 
. Music in the Housb. B7 John Hullak. 
4th edit. 99. id. 
The Library. By Andrew Lang, with a 
Chapur OB Englnh lUvstnled Boolu^ hy 
Austin Dobson. 3^6d, 
TkB DiNiNG*RooM. By Mis. Lorns. 

With UtntritioBS. and Edit. t.6d, 
Amatbub Thbatbicals. By Waltbs H. 
PoLLOCKsnd Lady Pollock, lifantmad 
hy Katb Grbmcawat. ac<£ 
ATKINSON (J. B^X^Am Abt Tovb to 
MoBTMBBM CSiRTALBOrBuBorB. tta ns. 
BURHpUhatX (Ssr AMnQoirm.) 
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CARR (J. Comynt).— Papers on Abt. Cr. 

8m tt,6it 
COLLIER (Hon. John).— A Primer op Art. 

i8ma ti. 

COOK (E. T.).— A Popular Handbook to 
THE National Gallery. Including Notes 
collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskim. 
trd Edit. Cr. 8vo, half morocco. i4«.'- 
Large paper Edition, ay c opi es . • vols. 8m 

CRANE (LncyX— Lectures on Art and 
THE Formation op Tastb, Cr. 8m 6r. 

DELAMOTTE(Pkof. P. H-V— A Bbginnbb'b 
Drawing-Book. Cr. 8m 39, 6d. 

ELLIS (Tristnuni— Sketching prom Na- 
ture. Illustr. by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
and the Author, and Edit. Cr. 8m 31. 6d, 

HAMERTON (P. G.X— Thoughts about 

Art. New Edit (>.8vo. 8f.&f. 
HOOPER(W. H.)and PHILLIPS(W.C).— 

A Manual op Marks on Pottbry amo' 

Porcelain. i6nia 41. 6d. 
HUNT fW.).— Talks about Art. With m 

Letter fron Sir J. E. Millab, Bart., R.A. 

Or. 8m y.6d. 
LECTURES ON ART. By Rbcd. Stuabt 

Poole, Plp f e a ior W. B. Richmond, E. J. 

POYNTER, R.A., J. T. MiCKLBTHWAITB, 

and WiLUAM Morris. Or. 8m 49. 6d 
NEWTON (Sir C T.\"{Sti Antiquitibs.) 
PALGRAVE (PraC F. T.X— Essays on Art. 

Eel fep. 8vo. 6*. 
PATER (WA—Thb Renaissance: Studies 

in Art and Poetry. 4th Edit Cr.8m tc9,6d» 

PENNELL OoMphX^PEN Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen. With^i58 lUnatiBtioos. 
4ta 3/. 131. 6d. net. 

PROPERT a- LoBiadenX— A Histobt or 
Miniature Art. Ill u st ra ted. Super roy« 
4t0i3/. 131. Bound in relKuB. 4A 14A 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
Description AND A Catalogue. ByW.(3t» 
Rawlinson. Med. 8m tar. 6d, 

TYRWHITT (Roy. R. St. JohnX-OuB 
Sketching Club. $ih Edit. Cr. 8m f «. 6d» 

WYATT (Sir M. DigbvX— Fine Art: A 
Sketch of iu History, Tlieory, Practice, aad 
Application to Industry. 8m 5*. 

ASTBOMOKT. 

AIRY (Sfar G. B.).— Popular Astronomt. 
lUttfltrsted. 7th Edit. Fcp. 8m ^r. 6d. 

Gravitation. An Eleaaentary Kralans* 
tion of the Pruidpal Perturbations fn the 
Sobr System, tnd Edit. Cr. 8m 71. 

BLAKE (J. F.X— Astronomical Mrmi. 
With lUttstTBiioM. Cr*8m 99. 

CHEYNE (C. H. H.X— An Elsmbntart 
Treatise on the Flanstarv Tmbobt. 
Cr. 8Y0h ys. 6dl 
CLARK(LO and SADLER (H.X-Tte Stab 

GuiM. Roy. 8vo. 51. 
CROSSLEY iKX GLEDHILL G-X mmI 
WILSON 0- iCx-A Handbook or.Doo- 
— Stabs. 8m ttj; 
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FORBES (Prof. G«m\— Thb Tbanut or 
Vbnvs. lUustnied. Cr. 8vo. y.6d. 

GODFRAY (HugfaX— Am ELBMXMTAar 
Tkbatub on the Lunak Thboht. tnd 
Edit. Cr.Sva ii.6d. 

— A TrKATISB on ASTKONOMYt POK TUB 

vsB or Colleges AND Schools. Bro, t9s.6d, 

LOCKYERa Nonnan, F.R.S.X-A Pbimbk 
opAstkonomy. lUiiscnted. iSmo. u, 

— Elbmbntarv Lessons in Astkonomv. 
IDustr. New Edition. Fqp. s**^ 

— Questions on the same. By J. Foebbs 
Robertson. Tcp. 8vo. x«. 6d, 

— — The Chemistry op the Sum. IUbs- 
tiBted. Sm 141. 

— The Meteoritic Hypothesis op thb 
Origin op Cosmical Systems, m m tnmd. 
8vo. 17X. net. 

The Evolution op the Heatbms and 

the Earth. Illustrated. Cr. 8yo. 

— » Star-Gazinc Past and Present. Ex- 
PBoded from Notes with the ■wistSBCB cf 
G. M. Seabrokb. Roy. 8Y0i. tu, 

MILLER (R. KslleyX— The Romance op 
Astronomy, and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 4«. id, 

NEWCOMB (Prof. Simooi-PopoLAR As- 
tronomy. Engravings and Maps, tvok tU, 

PENROSE (Frsndt).— On a Method op 
Predicting, by Graphical Construction, 
occultations op stars by the moon and 
Solar Eclipses por any given placs. 
4to. sat. 

RAD<;LIFFE (Charles B.X— Bbkind tnb 

Tides. 8va 4t. 6d, 
ROSCOE-^HUSTER. (.;«» Chemistry.) 

ATLikSBS. 
(Sm Mis0 GeoobaphyX 
BARTHOLOMEW O* G.).-Elbmbmtarv 

School Atlas. 410. ts, 
— - Physical AND PouTicAL School Atlas. 

80 maps. 4to. 8«. 6d, ; half bmt. lor. 6d, 
— — Library Reperencb Atlas op thb 

World. With Index to 100,000 places. 

Fdioi. «a«.6i£net~Also in 7 monthly parts. 

Pan I. March, 1891. sr. net ; Geognphkal 

Index, 7*. 6d. net. 
LABBERTON (R. H.)l— New Hisiorical 

Atlas and Gbnebal History. ^ i^b, 

BIBLBi (5'«ranM^THBOL0QT, p. 90b)\ 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICALCATALOGUE OF 

MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PUBUCA- 
• TIONS, 1843-89. Med.8va ior.net. 
MAYOR (Prof. John E. &X-A Bibuoora- 

pHiCAL Club to Latin Litbbaturb. Or. 

8yo. toi,6d, 
RVLAND (F.V— Chronological OoruMn 

or Emousii Litbbaturb. Cr. Sva 6t, 

BIOORAPHT. 
(Sm rnirn Histobt.) 
0ikir nd(f§cU ^ Biographt, m Emoush 

Men op LsTTEf " — " 

AcTiOM, Twelve 

AOASSIZ (Lovis): His Lipb and Corbbs- 
pomdbngb. Editsd by Eusabbtm CaB¥ 
AoAssis a vols. Cr.lwBb s8ik 
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ALBEMARLE (Eari 0^— Fimr Years or 
My Lipb. 3rd Edit., revised. Cr.Svoi. yt.6i& 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Tmomab 
Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 61. 

AMIEL (Henri Fi^defic).-THS Ioornai. 
Intimb. Translated by Mrs. Humpmbt 
Wabo. and Edit. Cr. 8vow 

ANDREWS (Dr. Thoflsas). (S^Pmyskb.) 

ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. By Fbahcbs 

Martin. Cr. 8vo. 41. td, 
ARTEVELDE. Jambs and Priup yam 

Artevblde. By w. J. Ashlby. Cr.8vo. Afc 
BACON (Frsnd^: An Account op his Lips 

AND Works. By E. A. Abbott. 8««. 14^ 



BERLIOZ (Hector): Autobiography or. 
Tms.byR.&E.HoLMBS. tvols. Cr.Sva bul 

BERNARD (St.> The Lipb and Timbs or 
St. Bernard, Absot op Clairyaux. By 
J. C MoRtsoN, M.A. &. 8vOk 6s. 

BLACKBURNE. Lipb op thb Ricvr HoiL 
Franqs Blackburne, late Lord ChanceWnr 
of Ireland, by his Son, Edward Black* 
BUBNE. with Portrsit. 8vo. lac 

BLAKE. Lipb op Wiluam Blakb. WUi 
Selections from bis Poems, etc. Ilhutr. fioBi 
Bbdce's own Works. By Albxamdbb Gup 
CHRIST, e vols. Med. 8vo. 4af!. 

BOLEYN(Anne): A Chaptbb op Snglwi 

History, 1597—36. By Paul Fbbdmaiim. 

a vols. 8vOb a8«. 
BROOKE (Sir Jas.X The Raja or Saba- 

WAK (Life oO^ By Gbbtbudb L. Jacob. 

e vols. 8vo. 

BURKE. ByJoHNMoRLSY. Gbbatva 
CALVIN. (5^ Select Biographt, pk ^) 

CARLYLE (Thomas). Edited by Oiablbb 

E. Norton. Cr. 8va 
— — Rbmhiiscbncbs. 9 vols. ISf. 
— — Early Lbtters, 1814—06. a vols. i8fc 

Letters, 1896—36.. 9 vols. s8r. 

Correspondence bbiwbbb Gocm 

andCarlylb. 9*. . 
CARSTARES (Wm.): A Chabactbb ahd 

CaBBBR op the R^VOLUTIONABT EfOOi 

(1649— B71SX By R. H. Story. 8vOk sac 
CAVOUR. iStt Selbct Biographt, p. s>) 
CHATTERTON: A Story op thb Ybab 

X77a By Prof. Dayid Masson. Qr.SvSb ^ 
— A Biographical Study. BySirDAmn. 

Wilson. Cr. 8vo. 6t. td, 
CLARK. Memorials pbom Joornau and 

Letters OP Samuel Clark. M.A. Idkod 

by hb Wife. Cr.8vo. 7'.^ 
CLOUGH(A.H.X (ApLitssatvbb,p.s94 
COMBE. Lipb or Gbobqs Combb. By 

Chablbs Gibbon. 9 vols. 8vo. jas. 
CROBCWELL. (.r^rSBLBcrBioOBAPHTiPbi.) 
DAMIEN (Father): A Joubnst prom Cash* 

MBBE TO HIS Home in Hawaii. BySovABB 

CuppoBD. PoctiaiL C^. 8vo. acldL 
DANTE: and other Sssavb. By 

Choboc. Globe 8vOk jfc 
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DARWIN (Charles): Mbmokial Nonas, 

By T. H. HuxLBY, G. J. Romanbs. Str 

Arch. Gbikib, and W. Thisblton Dvbi. 

With IVwtiatt. Cr. 8va. m,U, 
DEAK (Francis): Uuncakiam Statbsmait. 

A Memoir. 8vo. ia«. (td, 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By 

Prof. D. Masson. Cr. Bvo. loc 
BADIE. LiPB OP John Eadib, IXD. By 

Jambs Brown, D.D. Cr. 8m ^t.td, 
ELLIOTT. LiPB OP H. V. Elliott, op 

Brighton. By J. Batsman. Cr.Sva 6ff. 

EMERSON. LiPB op Ralph Waldo Embr* 

son. ByJ.U Cabot, a vols. Cr.Svo. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Ox. ^ 
With Portraits. s«. 6d. each. 

CuvB. By Colonel Sir Charlss Wilson. 

Cook (Captain). By Waltbr Bbsant. 

Dampibr. By W. Clark Kussbll. 

Drakb. By Juuah Corbbtt. 

Gordon (General). ByCol.SirW.BuTLSB. 

Hastings (WabrrnX By Sir A. Lvall. 

Havblocic(SirHbnry). ByA.FoRBBS. 

riBNRY V. By the Rev. A. h Church. 

Lawrbncb (Lord). By Sir Rich. Tbmplb. 

Livingstonb. By Thomas Hugkbs. 

Monk. By Juuan Corbbtt. 

MoNTROSB. By MowsRAY Morris. 

Moorb(SirJohn). ByCoLMAURiCB.(/H>/nj«. 

Napibr (Sir Charlbs). By Coload Sir 
Wm. Butlbr. 

Pbtbrborough. By W. Stbbbimg. 

RoDNBY. By David Hannay. 

Simon ob Montport. By G. W. Pbo* 

THBRO. l/wAtS^ 

Strappord. By H. D. Traill. 
Warwick, thb King-Makes. By C W. 
Oman. 

Wblungton. By Gborgb Hoopn. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. IdiMd 
hy John Morlbv. Cr. Svoi. ac each. 
Qicap Edition, u. 6d. ; sewed, w. 
Addison. By W. J. Courthopb. 
Bacon. By l>ean Church. 
Bbntlbv. By Prof. Jbsb. 
BuNYAN. By J. A. Froudb. 
BuRKB. By loHN Morlby. 
BuBNS. By Principal Shairp. 
Byron. By Prof. Nichol. 
Chaucbr. By Prof. a. W.Wabdw 
CoLBRiDGB. By H. D. Traili. 
CowPBR. By GoLDWiN Smith. 
Dbpob. By W. MiNTO. 
Db Quincby. By Prof. Massok. 
DiCKBNS. By A. W.Ward. 
Drydbn. By G. Saintsbuby. 
Fibloihg. By Austin Dobsom. 
Gibbon. By J. Cottbr Morisom. 
GoLDSMiTM. By WiLUAM Black. 
Gray. By Edmund (}ossb. 
Hawthobnb. ByHBNRYjAim. 
Hums. By T. H. Huxlby. 
Johhsoh. By Lsslib Stbphbm. 
Xbats. By SiONBV Colyin. 
Lamb. By Rev. Alpbbo AiNon. 
Lamdob. By Sidn by Colyul 
ByPraC FowL^ 



Macaolat. By J. Corns Mommh. 
MiLTOK. ByMASKPArmoii. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTER S fmU , 
Shbllby. By J. A. Symonds. 
Shbridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

SiDNBY. By J. A. SVMONOS. 

SoUTHBY. By Prof. Dowdbh. 
Spbnsbr. By Dean Church. 
Stbrnb. By H. D. Trailu 

SWIPT. ByLBSLIBSTBPHBN. 

Thackeray. By Anthony TROLLOPm. 
Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Mybrs. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE 

Cr. 8vo. St. each. 
William thb Conqubror. By Edwaid 

A. Frbbman, D.CL, LL.D. 
Hbnry 1L By Mn. J. R. Grbbn. 
Edward I. By F. Y. Powblu [/a/ns^* 
Hbnry VII. By James Gaibdnbs. 
Cardinal Wolsbv. By Bp. Crkightok. 
Elizabeth. By E S. Bebsly. 
Oliyeb Cromwell. By F. HARsnoti. 
William IIL By H. D. Traill. 
Walpolb. By John Morlby. 
Chatham. By John Morlby. 
Pitt. By Lord Rosbbery. 
Peel. By J. R. Thurspibld. 

EPICIETUS. {Sm Select Biography, p. $•) 

FAIRFAX. LiPB OP Robert Fairpax of 
Stbeton, Vice>AdmiraI, Aldennan, and 
MemberforYork, A. D. 1666-1785. ByCui- 
MBNTs R. Markham, CB. 8vo. is*. 6a 

FITZGERALD (EdwardX (5^cr LiTBSATUsm 
P* ^) 

FORBES(EdwanI): Memoir OP. ByGsosGS 
Wilson, M.P., and Sir Archibald G*iKtB, 

F.R.S., etc. Demy 8vo. - i4«> 
FRANCIS OF ASSISL ByMrs. Ouphamt. 

Cr. 8vo. 6t. 
FRASER. James Fsasbr, Second BnMor 

OP Manchbstbr: A Memoir. By T. 

Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 
GARIBALDI. (iSm Select Biography, p. 5.) 
GOETHE: Lips op. By Prof. Hbinrich 

DOntzbr. Translated by T. W. Lystbb. 

s vols. Cr. 8vo. six. 
GOETHE AND CARLVLE. (.Tm Carlyls.) 
GORDON (General) : A Sketch. By Rsoi* 

NALD H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. zt. 
Letters op Gbnebal C G. (Sordon 

TO his Sister, M. A. (k>RDON. 4tb Edit. 

Cr. 8va 3ff. td, 
HANDEL: Lipbop. By W. S. RoacsTaa 

Cr. 8vo. tor. td. 
HOBART. (^«r (>>LLBCTBD Works, p. az.) 
HODGSON. Memoir op Rby. Francis 

Hodgson, aD. By his Son, Rev. Jambs T. 

Hodgson, M.A. s vols. Cx, 8va i8f. 
JEVONS(W. Stanley).— Letters and Joos- 

HAL. Edited by His Wipe. 8vo. z4«. 
KAVANAGH (Rl Hob. A. McMnrron^) : A 

Biogbaphy. From papers chiefly iinptth- 

lished, compiled by hU Cousia, Sasah L. 

Stbelb. With Portrait. 8vo. 14*. net 
KIN(;SLEY : Hn LrrrsBS, and Mbmosibs 

ophisLipb. Edited by His WIPS. S vols. 

Cr.Svo. ia«.—(3Map Edition. svoL 6c. 
LAMB. Thb Lips op Charlbs Lamb. By 
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ACACMILLAN CD.), Mbmoik op Danikl 
Macmillan. By Thomas Hughis, Q.C 
With Portnut. Cr. 8vo. 4»* ^-Chcap 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed, u, 

ftfALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By Iambs 

BONAR. 8V0. IV, 6d, 

MARCUS AURELIUS. {Sm Sslsct Bio- 
graphy, p. 5.) 

MATHEWS. Th» Lipb of Charlbs J. 

Mathbws. Edited by Charles Dickbns. 

With Portraits, s vols. 8vo. 95^. 
MAURICE. Lira op Frbdbrick Dbnison 

Mauricb. By his Son, Frbdbrick Maurics, 

Two Portraits, a vols. 8va 36r.~Pop«lar 

Edit. (4th ThoasandX atois. Cr.8vo. i6ff. 
^lAXWELL. Propbssor Clbrk MAXWBL^ 

A Lira OP. By Prof. L. Campbbix, U.A^ 

•ad W. Garnbtt, M.A. Cr. 8vow 7M,6d. 
AIAZZINI. (See Sblbct Biography, p. 5.) 
MELBOURNE. Mbmoirs op Viscount 

Mblbourmb. By W. M. Torrbns. With 

PoitraiL snd Edit. • vols. 8vo. 3a*. 
MIALL. LiPB OP Edward Miall. By his 

Sol^ Arthur MiALL. 8vo. ior.6dl 
MILTON. Thb Lipb op John Milton. 

By Prof. Dayid Masson. VoL L, sxs.; 

VoL IIL, i8f. ; Vols. IV. and V., jas. ; VoL 

VI., with Portrait, si«. (^«r «4# Classical 

Writbrs, p. 13.) 
NAPOLEON I.. HISTORY OF. By P. 

Lanprbv. 4 vols. Cr. 8va aor. 
NELSON. Sovthby*8 Lira op Nblsom. 

With Introductioa and Notes by Michabl 

Macmillan, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3f.6«£ 
NORTH (M.).— Rbcollbctions op a Happy 

Lipb. Being the Autobiography oTMariahnb 

North. Edited by Mrs. J. ^ Svmonds. 
OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833-45. 

By Dean Church. 8va tv,6d.m^ 
PATTESON. Lipb and Lbttbrs op John 

Colbriogb Pattbson, D.D., Missionary 

Bishop. BvCM.Yongb. a vols. Cr.Svo. 

is^ (Sm a2s0 Bootes por thb Young.) 
PATTISON (M.).-Mbmoirs. Cr.Svo. U.6d. 
PITT. (5m Sblbct Biography, p. 5.) 
POLLOCK (Sir Frdk., snd BarL)i— Pbrsonal 

Rbmbmbrancbs. a vols. Cr. 8vo. i6t, 
POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 

By Mrs. Sandpord. svols. Cr.8vOi tS*> 
PYM. (Sm Sblbct Biography, pw 5.) 
ROBINSON (Matthew): Autobiography op. 

Edited by J. E. & Mayor. Fcp. 8va s«* 
ROSSETTI (Dante (Gabriel) : A Rbcord and 

A Study. By W.Sharp. Cr.8vo. iot.6d, 
RUMFORD. (.S;ctfCoLLBCTBDWoRK8,p.aa.) 
SCHILLER, Lira op. By Prof. Hbinrich 
. DCMrrxBR. Translated by Pbrcy B. Pih« 

KBBTON. Cr. 8V0» IOC. 6tL 

SENECA. (Av Sblbct Biography, p. s>) 

8HELBURNE. Lira op William, Earl 
op Shblburnb. By Lord Edmono Fin- 
MAURiCB. In 3 vols.— VoL L 8vOb iss.— 
VoLIL Ivo. isfc-VoLIIL 8vo. i6e. 

8IBSON. CSWMbdkinb.) 

8MBTHAM Um*)-: Lbttbrs op. Ed* by 

gABiUlSMBTMAMaadW.DAYIM. Fom& 



SPINOZA : A Study op. By Jambs Mas* 
TiNBAU. LL.D. snd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

TAIT. Thb Lira op Archibald Campbbu. 
Tait, Archbishop op Cantbrbury. Bv 
the Bishop op Rochbstbr and Rev. w. 
Bbnnam, B.D. s vols. Cr. 8vo. 10c net. 

— CatHARINB and CrAWKURD TAIT9 

Wira AND Son op Archibald Campbbll, 
Archbishop op Cantbrbury: A Mcaoir, 
Ed. by Rev. W. Bbnram. B.D. Cr.8vo. «fw 
— Popuhur Edit., sbridged. Cr.8va. MB,6d, 
THRING (Edward): A Mbmory op. 

J. H. Skrinb. Cr. Svo. dr. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL IL, FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. By G. S. Godkin. O.SnL ««. 
WARD. WiLUAM Gborgb Ward and tub 
Oxford MoraMSNT. By his Sod, Wilpkid 
Ward. With Portrait. 8vo. 14^. 
WATSON. A Rbcord op Ellbn Watmmi. 

By Anna BucKLAND. Cr.Svo. 6$. 
WHEMTELL. Dr. Wiluam Wnbwbll, lata 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Am 



Aoooont of his Writings, 
bis Litersry and Sdentilk Conrapondenos 
By I. ToDHUNTBR, M.A. s vols. tvo. ass. 
WILLIAMS (Montagu).— Lbaybs op a Lipb. 
Cr. Svo. 31. 6d, ; sewed., u, 

— Latbr Lbaybs. Being further RewiwiB 
oences. With Portrait. Cr, 8vo. 3r. 6d, 

WILSON. Mbmoir op Prop. Gborgb Wii^ 
SON, M.D. By His Sistbr. Wkh Portiak. 
snd Edit. O. Svo. 6t* 

WORDSWORTH. I>oraCoTTAGB,Woni* 
worth's HoMB, 1800— 8. GLSvo^swd. isb 
8eI«ot Blocniidhy. 

FARRAR (Archdeacon^- SBBKBRt aptbb 
God, Thb Liybs op Sbnbca, EpictBTiit, 
AND Marcus Aurbuus. Cr. S«0k 3s. id. 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.X — Somb Bminbmt 

WOMBN OP OUR TiMBS. O*. SvO St. 6d. 

GUIZOT.— Grbat Christians op Francs: 

St. Loub and Calvin. Cr. Svoi. it, 
HARRISON (FMeric).-THB Nbw Galw 

DAR OP Grbat Mbn. Ext. cr. Svo. 
MARRIOTT 0. A. R.X-Thb Makbri ov 

Modern Italy : Ma^ini, Cavour, Gark 

baloi. Cr. Svo. u. id. 
MARTINEAU (HarrictX - BiooRAPmCAi. 

Skbtchbs, 185a— 75. O. Sva it. 
SMITHfGoldwin).— Thrbb English Statbb- 

MBN : Cromwbll, Pym, Pitt. Cr. Svo. $*» 
WINKWORTH (CstharineX— Cnristl 

SiNGSRS OP GbRMANY. Cf. Svo. 4A id. 

YONGE (Oiarlotte M.).— Thb Pupils or St. 
John. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. it. 

— — PlONBBRS AND FOUNDBRS : CT, mvm 

Workers in the Minion rieM. Gr.Vm 

— A Book op Worthibs* ga tmbrb d prom 
thb Old Historibs and writtbm Anbw* 
iSbw^ 4«.«£ 

AB00K0P(30L0BnDB8I}B. iSMb 4tJidL 
-^AMdgtd Bdiitm. iSMb 
MmdbHpJUmmu WbmU^ as. 

BioLocrr. 

ifim mim Botany ; Natural Hmmnr \ 
Pnysiology: Zoology.) 
BALFOUR (F. M.).-r 
FiSKBS. With Plates. Svoc 

COMPARATfYBEMBRYOUMIV. II 
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BIOLOGY— BOTANY. 



BALL(W. P.>— ARB TNB Ermn or Uss 

AND DttOSS iNHBKITBDt Or. 9ro, y, 

BASTIAN (H. CharltonX— Thb Bbcin ningb 
or LirB. • voli. Crown 8vob aSf. 

— Evolution and tnb Okjoin or Lifb. 
Cr.Sva 6i.6il, 

BATESON (W.).— Matbmals ro* thb 
Study or Vabiation in Animals. Pan I. 
Discontinuous Vabiation. lUustr. 8m 

BIRKS (T. R.X— MoDBRN Physical Fa- 
talism. AND THB DOCTKINB Or EVOLUTION. 
Including an Examination of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's " First Principles.** Cr.Bvo. 6t, 

SIMER (G. H. T.X-OiiGANic Evolution 
AS THB Rrsult or THB Inhbritancb or 

AOQUIRBD CnAXACTBIM AOOORDINO TO THB 

Laws or Organic Growth. Translated hf 
J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 8vo. les. 6d. 
riSKE OohnX—OuTLiNBS or Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, SASBD ON THB DOCTRINB Or EVO- 
LUTION. svoIl 8va ss«. 

— Man's Destiny Vibwbd in tub Light 
or his Origin. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

FOSTER (ProT. Michael) and BALFOUR 
VP. M.).*Thb Elbmbnts or Embryology. 
Edited by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., and 
Walter Heapb. Illustrsted. jid Edit., 
revised and enlaried. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

HTOLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.X- 

{Sft Mu£rr Zoology, p. 40.) 
•KLEIN (Dr. E.).— Microorganisms and 
. DisBAsr^ An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. With tet En- 
gravings, jrd Edit. Cr. 8va 6t. 

LANKESTER (Praf. E. Ray)L-<:OMPARA- 
TivB Longevity in Man and tmb Lowbb 
Animals. Cr. 8va 4*. 6d, 

LUBBOCK ^r John. BartA- SaBNTiric 
Lbcturbs. lUusmied. end EdiL- 8vo. 8r. 6d, 

PARKER (T. 

* MBNTARY 

ROMANES (G- J.X— Scunmric Eyidbncbs 
or Organic Evolution. Cr. Svoi. as. 6d, 

WALLACE (AIM R.>— Darwinism : An 
Esposiiioo of the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion, with some of iu AppUcatioos. lUna- 
tiated. jrd Edit Cr. 8va 9*. 

Contributions to thb Thboht or 

— Natural Selection, and Trohcal Na- 
ture : and other Essays. New Ed. Cr.8vUk 6c 

— - The Obographical Distribution or 
. Animals. Illustrated, a vols, 8va ^as. 
Island Lmu lUustr. ExL Cr. tva 6c 

. SDMii CSIar Zoology; OBMrraoiMnr.) 



cr. Jcflery).— Lbssons in .Elb- 
r BiOLdoY. lUustr. Cr.Svo. ioi;6dL 



THORNTON (J.X— First Lbmoms im Book* 
. nsnno. NewBditioa. Cr.tva t,6d, 
KsT. Oblong 4to. IOC Ml 
Prihbr or Book-kbbpimo. itaBb u» 
• Kby. DaartvB. 



BdTANT. 

Stt mim Ao miL T u a a ; OAunnMa) 
ALLBN (QiBBtX— On tmb Coudobs « 
■ Cr.lfa |s.6dl 



BALFOUR (Praf. J. B.) and WARD (Pnif. 
H. M.X — A Gbnbral Text-Book or 
Botany. 8vc. (/n prtpmrmihm^ 

BETTANY(G.T.).-FtRSTLBSSONSiN Prac- 
tical Botany. iSmo. u. 

BOWER (Prof. F. O.).— A Course or Prac- 
tical Instruction in Botany. Cr. 8\o. 
ior.6<£— Abridged Edition. [/«/n^ni/f>«. 

CHURCH (Prof. A. H.)and SCOTT (D. H.). 
—Manual or Vegbtablb Physiology. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. \!n prtpmirmthm, 

(K>ODALB (Prof. G. L.).~Physiolooical 
Botany. —I. Outlines op thb HisTOLot.v 

or PHiBNOGAMOUS PLANTS ; S. VbCBTABI Jl 

Physiology. 8va ior.6/. 

GRAY (Prof. Asa>.~STRUCTURAL Botany; 

or, Organography on the Basis of M«ir. 

phology. 8va io#. 6if. 
The SciENTiPic Papers or Asa Gbav. 

Selected by C S. Sargent, a vols. 8vo. sitf. 

HANBURY (DanielX - Science Papers, 
CHiBrLY Pharmacological and Botani-. 
CAL. Med. 8va 14*. 

HARTIG (Dr. Robert^— Text-Book or thb 
Diseases or Trees. TransL by Prof. Wm. 
SoMERViLLE, B.Sc With IntraductaoB by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 8vo. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.^—Thb Studbnt's 
Flora or the British Islands, jrd 
Edit. Globe 8vo. so#.6A 

— A Primer or Botany. i8nio. m. 

LASLETT (Thomas).— >Timbbr and Timber 
Trres, Native and Foreign. Cr. 8vo. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.X-ON British 
Wild Flowers considered in Relation 
TO Insects. Illustrated. Cr.8vo. 4«.6if. 

- — Flowers, Fruits, and Lbavbb. With 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 4*. td, 

MDLLER— THOMPSON.— The Fbrtiu- 
SATioN or Flowers. Bv Prof. H. MOllbr. 
TransL by D'Arcy W. Thompson. Preface 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 8vb. au. 

OUVER (Prof. Daniel).— Lessons in Blb- 
MBNTARY Botany. Illustr. Fcp.8vo. ac6i£ 

<— First Book or Indian Botany. Illns- 
trated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6f.6A 

ORCHIDS: Being the Report on the 
Orchid CoNrBRSNCB hbld at South Kbm- 
SINGTON, 1885. 8vo. St. net. 

PETTIGREW a- Bell).— The Physiology 
or THE Circulation in Plants, in tmb 
Lowbb Animals, and in Man. 8vo. las. 

SMITH (JA— Economic Plants. Diction- 
ary or POPULAR Names or ; Thbir His- 
tory, Products, and Usbs. 8vo» 14*. 

SMITH (W. G.X— Diseases or Fibld and 
Garden Crops, chibplt such as abb 
CAUSBO BY Fungi. lUnst. Fcp.8vo. 

STEWART (S. A.) and CK>RllY (T. H.>— 
A Floba or tmb Nortn-East or Ibblamdl 
Gr.lvo. 5C«£ 

WARD(Pral. H. M.)h-Timbbb and bosoi op 

- rrsDiSBASBs. lUnstraiod. Cr. Svoi. tfr. 
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BBSWIKO AND wuiJS. 

PiUSTEUR— FAULKNER. — Stvpibs on 
Fbkmsntation : Tm Diuasbs or Bkbb, 
TKsiii Causes, and the means or m- 
▼BNTiNG THBM. By L. Pastbub. TnUM- 
latod by Fbank Faulknbb. 8vo. 9u. 

•THUDICHUM a. L. W.) and mVVRt (AX 
— Trbatisb on thb Origin, Natubb, and 
Vabibtibs or WiNB. Med. 8va as*- 

0HBMI8T&T. 
(Sm mlt0 Mbtallvbct.) 

BRODIECSirBeivaininX-lDBALCHBMiSTKT. 
Cr. 8vo. M. 

COHEN a. B.X-TH8 OwBNS Coubgb 

CoossB or PBAcncAL Oboanic Chbmis- 

THY. Fcp.8va 
.COOKE (Prof. J. p., jmi.).-PBiNciPLB8 or 

Chbuical PHiLosornv. N«w Edition. 

8vo. i6ff. 

FLEISCHER (EmilX-A Sybtbm or Voui- 
Tnmsl. with Additions, 
by M. M. P. MuiB, F.R.S.E. a.8vo. jtM 
PRANKLAND (PwC P. F.X {Si* Agbl 

CVLTURB.) 

GLADSTONE {J. H.) and TRIBE (AX- 
Thb Chemistry or the Secokdarv Bat- 
TBBiBs or Plants and Faurb. Cr.Svo. m.6A 

HARTLEY (Pwf. W. N.X-A Coursb or 

QUANTITATIYB ANALYSIS rOB StUOBNTS. 

Globe 8vo. 5f. 

HEMPEL (Dr. W.X- Methods or Gas 
Analysis. Tkwislated by L. M. Dennis. 
Cr. 8»o. [ImiAiPfw, 

HOFMANN(P»of. A W.X-THBLirB Work 
or LiBBiG IN Experimental and Philo- 
sophic Chemistry. 8yo. 5c 

JONES (FnncisX— The Owens Collbgb 
Junior Course or Practical Chemistbt. 
Illustrated. Fqp. 8va at. 6J, 

Questions ON Chemistry. Fqk.8vow ti. 

LANDAUER (J.X- Blowpipe Anaiysm. 
Translated by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay. 

LOCKYER (J. Nonnaa, F.R,S.X-Thb 

. Chbmistby or THE Sun. lUustr. 8vow 

^^^^^thzS^^V^i Arithmetic 
With xaoo Problems. Fcp. Sva 41. 6d, 

MANSFIELD (C aX-ATKBORYor Salti. 
Cr. 8m 14J; 

MELDOLA (Prof. J^X-Thb Chbmistby or 
Photography. lUiuoatcd. Cr. 8vow €9, 

MEYER (E. YimX-HisTORY or Chbmistby 
raoM the Earliest Times to the Pbb- 

•'i^™? (Pwf. W. G.X-AN Elsmbntabt 
TB3CTwBooic or Chemistry. Cr.8m ft,6d, 
MUIR (M. M. P.X-Practical Chsmistbt 

MUIR (M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.X- 

BLBMBNTSOrTKBBMALCHBMISnY. ISj£Z 

<^lSTm^ lWDr.J.WALiCBB. io<;net. 

^'iPt ^H«»X— B3t»BBIMBNTAI. 

as. Mb 



REMSEN (Prof. IraX-TRE Elsmbnyb 

Chbmistby. Fcp.8vo. Mt.6d, 
— ■ An Introduction to the Stoot or 

Chemistry (Inoboanic CkemistryX O 

8vo. 6t,6iL 
A Text-Book or Inorganic Cmsmi»- 

try. 8vo. x6ff. 
Compounds or Carbon : or, An Ibuo> 

dnction to the Study of Oifanic CbendittT 

Or. 8vo. 6ff. 6dm 
ROSCOE (Sir Henir E.. F.R.S.X-A Pbimbb 

or Chemistry. Ilhistrated. iSmo. u. 
— Lessons in Elementary Chemistbt. 

Inorganic and Organic Fcp.8v«. 4t,6Ji 
ROSCOE ^irH. E.)and SCHORLEMMER 

(Prof. CX— A Complete Treatise on !*• 

ORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. lUoBV. 

8vo.— Vols. I. and IL Inorganic Cremis. 
try: VoL I. The Non-Metallic Klb- 
MENTS, and Edit., sm. Vol. II. Puts I. 
and II. Metals, i8f. each.— Vol. III. Ob. 
GANic Chemistry: The Chbmistby or twb 
Hydro^rbons and thbib Dbrivatiybb. 

I. IL and IV. au. ; Peru HI. aad V. 
iSf.each. Part VI 



ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHUSTER (AA 
--Spectbum Analysis. By Sir Hbnby S. 
RoscOE. 4th Edit., revised by the Aathor 
and A Schuster, F.R.S. ^ith C6Limnd 
Plates. Svo. w, 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and TATE (WA^ 
A Series or Chemical Pboblbms. Wiik 
Key. Fcp. Syo. a#. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and Rt)CK£R (PnT. 
A W.X— A Treatise on Chemical Pmr^ 
sics. Illuitrated. 8vo. [/a/n/cmte 

WURTZ (Ad.X— A HisTOBY or Chemicai. 
Tkboby. TransL by H. Watts, a.lvo. <t. 

CnaUBTIAN OHUBOH, HtitOTF «r tte 

(5W iMdSrr Theology, p. 31.) 

OHUROH OF EKQLAm, TlM. 
(far mmdtr Theology, p. 3a.) 

OOLLBOTBD WOUB. 
(S'm m$dtr Litebatube, p. 19.) 
OOMPARATIVB ANATOMT. 
( J'ar mmdtr Zoology, p. y^) 
OOOKEBT. 
(.Sur mmdtr Domestic Economy, p. 8.) 
DSVCmONAL aooxB. 
(Stt mmdtr Theology, p. 3s.) 
DIOnOMAROS AND GLOBBAUBi. 
AUTENRIETH (Dr. G.X-AN HoMSSie 
DicnoNARY. TrsBslated from the (kfswB. 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Cr.Sro. 6*. 
BARTLETT (J.X— Famiuab Qootatioiib. 
— A Shakbspbabb Glomary. Cr. tta 
t^6d. 

GROVE (Sir (kotvaX-A Dictiomarv g9 

Music AND Musicians. (JlsrMvtic) . 
BOLE (Rev. CX-^ BRiBr BtocRArmcAi. 

DiCTiONABV. and Edit tSmo. 4a. 
MA$$ON (G«siMPsX-A CoMPSMSiow Die» 

tionabv or ,tiiB FMMot T smmsia. 

Cr.Svo* jt.6d. 
PMX^RAVS (SL H. I.X-A Dwtioiiabt or 

PounCAL BOMIOSIT. iStt ' 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY— ENGINEERING. 



DI0TX0NABIS8-<M«/nuMdl 
WHITNEY (Prof. W. D-X— A CoMniiDioot 
Gbkman and English Dictionaky. Gr. 
•m s«.-<ScnnMi-EBglish Put iepanttly. 
y$.6d. 

WKIGHT (W. Aldb).— Thb Biblb Wobd- 
BooK, mdEdit. Cr. 8va 71.6^ 

YONGE (Charlotte M.X— Histoky or Chris- 
tian Names. Cr. 8va js. 6tL 

DOMSSnO SOONOKY. 
OOOlBUJ, 

BARKER (LadyX->FiiisT Lbssons in thb 
Pkinciples op Cooking, ard Ed. 181110. ts. 

FREDERICK (Mra.).~HiNT8 to Houss- 
WivBs ON Sbvbbal Points, pabticvlably 

ON THB PBEfABATION OP ECONOMICAL AND 

Tastbpul Dishbs. Cr. 8va u. 
MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK, Tm. 

Conpiled for tho MsncheM School of 

Cookery. Sep. 8vo. m. 6tL 
TEGEtMEIER (W. B.).-Housbhold Man- 

AGBMBNT AND COOKBRV. iSoiO. M. 

WRIGHT (Mist GuthrM>— Tmb School 

COOKBBV-BOOK. 181IIO. W. 

Nvnliig; 

CRAVEN (Mrs. DacrsX— A Goidb to Dn- 
TBicr NuRSBS. Cr. Bvo. sf. 6d. 

FOTHERGILL(Dr. J. M.).-Fooo pob thb 
Invalid, thb Convalbscbnt, thb DvbAI* 
TIC, AND THB GouTT. Cr. 8vo. y, 6d. 

•JEX-BLAKE (Dr. SophkX— Thb Cabb op 

. Inpantb: a Msniud fbv Mochsn sod 
Nones. i8mo. u, 

RATHBONE (Wm.X— Thb Histobv and 
Progress op District Nursing, pbom its 
Commencement in the Ybab 1859 to thb 
Present Date. O. 8vo. sf.M 

RE(X)LLECTIONS OF A NURSE. By 
£. D. Cr. 8vo. w. 

STEPHEN (Caroline E.X— Thb Sbbvkb or 
thb Poor. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 6J, 

OLAISTER (Elisabeth).— Nebolswobic. Or. ' 

8m st.td, 
GRAND'HOMME.- Cutting Out and 

Dressmaking. Fioa the Fren^ of Mdlls. 

S. Grand'homme. i8ino. i#. 

DRAMA. Tht. 
(Si* muUr Literature, p. 14.) 

ELBOTBIOITY. 
. (Ssv tMuIrr Physics, p. 
SDUOATION. 
ARNOLD (Matthcwl.->HiGHBR Schools and 
UNiVBRSiTtES IN Gbbmant. Ct. 8yo. 6r. 
— Reports on Elementary Schools. 

t85s-8s. Ed-byLordSANDPORD. 8vo. yXd. 
BLAKISTON (J. R.X— The Tbachbb: Hints 
oh School MANAGBMBNT. O'.8vo. 9t,6J, 
CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.y.-ON Tnuak' 
. INC. 4th Edit. Ext. Ibp. 8yo. t,6d. 
OOMBE ((fooifeyi— Education : Its Pbih- 

aPLBS AND PBACnCB AS DbYBLOPBD BY 

Gmomam Comis. Ed. by W. Jolly. 8vo. isp* 
CRAIK(Hevy>>— Thb State » its Rsla- 
TBOsr to Eoucatioh. Cp. 8««. if»Ml v. 



FEARON (D. R.).— School Inspbctiok 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. sf.&f. 

FITCH 0- G.).— Notes on Ambbi^ 
Schools and Training Colleges, 
printed by permission. Globe 8vo. m, 6tf. 

GLADSTONE 0- H.X— Spelling Rbpobm 
PROM AN Educational Point op View. 
3rd Edit. O. 8vo. ts,6d. 

HERTEL (Dr^.— Ovbrprbssurb in High 
Schools in Denmark. With Introduaioo 
bySirJ.CRiCHTON-BROWNB. Cr.8vo. 3#.6«. 

KINGSLEV (CharlcsV— Health and Edu- 
cation. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart,).— PounCAL and 
Educational Addresses. 8vo. 8#. &/. 

MAURICE (F. D.X-Lbabning and Work- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. £».6d, _ 

RECORD or TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARV EDUCATION. No. L Cr. 
8va Sewed, at, net. 

THRING(Rer. Edward).— Education and 
Schoou and Edit. D". 8vo. 6r. 

TODHUNTER (Isaac).— The Conplict op 
Studies. 8vo. tos.6d. 

BNQINEERIKO. 

ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A.W.> 
—Elementary Applied Mechanics. Part 
II. Transverse Stress. Ct. 8vo. lot. 

CHALMERS U- B.).-Graphical Dbtbb- 
MiNATiON OP Forces in Enginbbriho 
Structures. Illustrated. 8vo. 941. 

COTTERILL (Piof. J. H.).— Appued Me- 
chanics : An Elementary General Introdue- 
tion to the Thepiy of Stnictiiras and Mb- 
cbines. and Edit. 8vo. i8#. 

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE 

yf. H.).— Lessons in Appubd Mechanics. 
cp. 8to. St, 6tL 
KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.X-Thb Mb- 

CHANics OP Machinery. O. 8to. xsr. 
PEABODY(Prof. C. H.).— Thebmodynamics 
' OP the Steam Engine and othbb Hbat- 

Engines. 8yo. si/. 
SHANN (G.).— An Elbmbntary Trbatisb 
oh Heat in Relation to Steam and thb 
Stbam-Enginb. lUostrated. Cr.8vo. 41. 
WHITHAM (Prof. J. M.X-Stbam-Encinb 
Design. For the use of Mechanical En* 
gineer^ Students, and Draughtsoten* Illas- 
trated. 8vo. 95*. 
WOODWARD {C M.).-A History op tm 

St. Louis Bridge. 4to. s/. at, net. 
YOUNG (E. W.X-Simplb Practical Mb- 
THODs OP Calculating Strains on Gib- - 
obrs. Arches, and Trusses. 8vo. y«.Ml 
EN0LI8H OinZEN SERIES. 

iStt POUTICS.) 

ENOLXSH MEN OF AOTIOV* 

{Stt Biography.) 
BV0LI8H MEN OF LBTXSBS. 
(Set Biography.) 
BVCOJBH STATBSMBV, Twti,m 
{Stt Biography.) 
BVOKAVIHa (5^ Art.) 
■MATB. (5«r MMiirr LiTBBATUBB^ p. ip.) 

BTOHXNa iSHKxt.) 

WtBXOIL ^teifMdSr»t^Kiifl^pwT,.p. •!•> 
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FATHJOtS, TlM. 
{Sm muUr Thbologv, p. js.) 

FIonOK, ProMi 

iS^ mmder LmiiATUKS, p. 17.) 

OABDENINO. 
(.S'«r «/m Agricvlturb ; Botant.) 
BLOMFIELD (R.) ud THOMAS (F. lA— 
Thb^ Formal Garden ih England. Iliias- 
timMd. Ex cr. 8vo. ji.&i/. aal. 
BRIGHT (H. A.).— Thb English Flowsr 
Garden. Cr. 9vo. y. 6d, 

A Year in a Lancashire Garden. O. 

HOBDAY (E.X — Villa Gardening. A 
Ksodbook for AmEtcnr sod Pracdcsl Gw 
Ext. cr. Ivo. 6r. 



HOPE (Frances J.).— Notes and Thooorts 
ON Gardens and Woodlands. Cr. Svs. 6t. 

OBOGRAFHT. 
(S'm 4Ut0 Atlases.) ' 

BLANFORD (H. F.).— Elementary Geo- 
graphy OP India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Globe 8vo. tx. td, 

CLARKE (C B.y.— A Geographical Reader 
AND Companion TO THE Atlas. Cr.Svo. m. 

A Class-Book op Geography. With 18 
Coloured Maps. Fcp. 8yo. jr. ; swd., sr. 6d, 

DAWSON (G. M.) Mid SUTHERLANDCA.). 
—Geography op the British Colonies. 

ELDERTON (W. A.).— Maps and Map 
Drawing. Pott 8vo. u. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).— The Teaching op 
Geography. A Practical Handbook for the 
use of Teachers. Globe 8yo. sr. 

— Geography op the British Isles. 

, 18010. u, 

GREEN 0. R. and A. S.).— A Short Geogra- 
phy OP the British Islands. Fcp.8vo. yM 

GROVE (Sir (Seorge).— A Primer op Geo- 
graphy. Mapa. i8flBO. u, 

KIEPERT (H.).— Manual or Ancismt 
Geography. Cr. 8yo. jr. 

MILL (H. R.).— Elementary Class-Book 
op General Geography. CP. 8vo). jr. 6^ 

SIME names).— Geography op Europe. 
With Illuatrations. Globe 8vo. jr* 

STRACHEY(Liettt.-Gen. R.).— Lectumsoh 
(jeography. Cr. 8vo. 4*. 6d, 

TOZER (H. F.).— a Primer op Classical 
Geography. i8mo. ir. 

OBOLOOT AMD MIMERAIOCnr. 
BLANFORD (W. T.). — Geology and 

Zoology op Abyssinia. 6vo. at#. 
COAL: Its History and Its Uses. By 
Prols. Green, Miall, Thorps, ROckbe, 
aod Marshall. 8vo. im. 6d, 
DAWSON (Sir J. W.X— The Geology op 
NoYA Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island ; or, Acadian (k» 
logy. 4th Edit. 8vo. si#. 
GEIKIE (Sir AichibaM).— A Primer op Geo- 
logy. lUnatimted. t8aio. u. 

Class-Book op Geology. lUniimad. 
Ckw tvo. 49. 6d, 
' Outlines op Field Geology. With 
GI.8VO. 9t.UL 



GEIKIE (Sir A.).— Geological Sketciie» 

atHomeandAsroao. Withr * — 

8vo. lor. 6d. 

— Text-Book op Geology. 
sod Edit. 7th Thousand. Med. tvo. sb. 

— The Scenery op Scotland. Viewid m 
connection with its Physical (kology. sad 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. ia«.6A 

HULL (E.).— A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones op Great Britaiii 
and Foreign Countries. 8«o. isa. 

PENNINGTON (RookeX— Notrs on 
Barrows and Bone Cayes op F 
8vo. 6r. 

RENDU— WILLS.— The Theory op tmb 
Glaciers OP Sayoy. By M. Le Ckamooib 
Rendu. Tnuii.byA.WiLLs,Q.C 8vOb 

R05ENBUSCH-IDDIN(».— MiCROSCOti- 
CAL Physiography op the Rocx-Makimo 
Minerals. By Prof. H. RosPNROSOb 
Tranal. by J. P. Iddings. lUvatr. 8««. S4Jb 

WILUAMS (G. H.)l-£lements op DnN 

•TALLOGRAPHY. Cr. 8yo. tft. 

OL088ARIB8. (Jm DianoHARiBS.) 
QRAIOCAR. (.9m Philology.) 

HEALTH. (J« Hygiene.) 
HEAT, (.Sliv fPMidSrr Physics, p. ay.) 
HI8T0L0OT. ( A» Physiouwy.) 

HI8T0RT. 
(Ste mU0 Biography.) 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diomal of 
Events, Social and Political, Hoom and 
Fordgn. By Joseph Irying. 8yo.— VoL I. 
Jane soth, 1837. to FeU »8th, 1871, i8«; ; 
Vol. II. Feb. a4th. 1871, to June a4th. tSty^ 
t8r. Also VoL II. in « paru: Part 1. Fak 
eith. 1871, to March t9th, 1874, 4*. 6d, ; PMt 
II. March aoch, 1874, to July send. iSjt, 
4r.6i^ : Part III. YoTy asgd, 1878, to JnM 
ZIth, t887, 9'- VoC IILlPart L Jnoe esth, 
t887, to Dec. yith, 189a By H. H. Fvpb. 

ARNOLD (T.).— The Second Punic Wab. 

By Thomas Arnold, D.D. Ed. by W. T. 

Arnold, M.A. With 8 Mapa. Cr. Ivo. 
ARNOLD (W. T.)[— A History op tub 

Early Roman Empire. Cr.8YO. {tn^rn^ 
BEESLY (Mrs.).— Stories prom the H»- 

TORY OP Rome. Fcp. 8«o. ar. 
BLACKIE (Prof. John Smart).— What Doee 

History Teach? Globe 8«o. a«.d^ 
BRYCEGmm^ M.P.).— The Holy Roman 

Empire. 8th EdiL Ct, 8«o. 7#.6dL— 



BUCKLEY (Arabelb).— History op 
LAND PGR Broinners. Globa 8Ya. JIW 

BURKE (EdmundX (J^m Politics.) 

BURY 0- B.).— A History op the Utem 
Roman Empire prom Arcadios to Irbnk^ 
A.D. 39»-<eo. a vols. 8yo. - jat. 

CASSEL (Dr. D.).— Manual op Tewvn 
History AND Litbraturb. TbnMlatarf by 
Mrk Henry Lucas. Fcp. 8««. nr. Ml 

COX <G. V.)l— ^RBcoLLBcnom or Oxpoeb. 
end Edit. C^.Svo. 6r. 

XNGUSH STATISMXN^i^XnLm 
ifim BmOBAPHV.) Digitized by VjDCJgJiC 
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FISKE (JohnWTHB Ckitical Period m 

— Ambrican History, 1783—89. Ext. cr. 
8vo. lor. 6J, 

— Thb Brginnings or New England; 
or. The Puritan Theocracy in its Relatioos to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Cr.Svo. 74,60, 

— The American Revolution, a voU. 
Cr. 8va s8t. 

FRAMTI (Dosabhai).— History op thb 
ParsIs, including their Manners, Cos* 
TOMS, Religion, and Present Position. 
With lUastmioos. avols. Med.Svo. jdr. 

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).— History or the 
Cathedral Church or Wells. Cr. 8vo. 

• 3f. Sd, 

— — Old Engush History. With 3 Colottred 

Maps. 9lh Edit., revised. Ext. fra. 8vo. 6r. 
Historical Essays. First Series. 4th 
. Edit. 8vo. ior.&^ 
— Second Series. 3rd Edit., with 

Additional Essays. 8vo. m,6J. 

— Third Series. 8vo. i«. 

The Growth or the English Consti* 

TUT10N rROM the Earliest Times. 5th 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. $f. 

— Comparative Politics. Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. To which is added " The 
Unity of History." 8vo. 14*. 

— Subject and Neighbour Lands op 
Venice, lllustmted. Cr. 8vo. tor. 6^ 

— Englis:i Towns and Districts. A 
Series of Addresses and Esnya. 8vo. i4'« 

Thb Oppice op the Historical Pro- 
PBSSOIL Cr. 8vo. sr. 

— - DlSBSTABUSHMENT AND DiSBNDOW- 

ment; What are theyT Cr. 8vo. tt, 

— Greater Greece and Greater Bri- 
tain: George Washington the Ex- 
pander OP England. With an Appendix 
on Imperial Federation. Cr.Svo. y,64, 

— — The Methods op Historical Study. 
Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. tor. 6d, 

— The Chiep Periods op European His- 
tory. With Essay on " Greek Cities 
Roman Rule.** 8vo. lot. 6J, 

— Four Oxpord Lectures, i88t; Fipty 
. Years op European History; Teutonic 

Conquest iN Gaul AND Britain. 8vo. y. 
Essays. L Historical. II. Miaodkneons. 

FRIEDMANN(Pattl). (Jtf Biography.) 

OIBBINS m. de B.).— History op Com< 
MBRCE IN EuROPi;. Globo Svo. 3c 6d, 

GREEN (John Richaid).— A Short Histokv 
OP THB English People. New Edit., re- 



159th Tboosand. Cr.Svo. Zt.^d.-^ 
AlsoiBPafts.wldiABalysis. sr-eack-Psftl. 

Puts. Super ray. Svo. m. «adi aet^Phit 
L Oct. 1891. 

— HisTORT or THB Ehcubh Pboplb. 
4 vols. Svo. 16s. each. 

«— Thb Maximo or Emoland. S««. ite. 

— Thb Conquest op England^ With 
Maps and Pbrtnit* Svo. iSr. 

— RBAomoi iM Bncueh Histobt. Is 1 
Fvts. Ftp. Svo. u,6tLmA, 

GRIiBK (Allea S.).-Tiib Bmolism Towm 
v tub tsTH CBirTuxY. s vols. Svo. ^ 



GUEST (Dr. E.).— OriginbsCeltica Mapa. 

s vols. Svo. 3sr. 
GUEST (M. J.) —Lectures on the Histokv 

OP England. Cr. Svo. 6r. 
HISTORY PRIMERS. Edited by Johm 
Richard Green. xSmo. xi. each. 
Europe. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 
Greece. By C A. Fyppe, M.A. 
Rome. By Bishop Creighton. 
France. %y Charlotte M. Yonob. 
HISTORICAL COURSE F(5l SCHOOLS. 
Ed. by Edw. A. Freeman, D.CL. iSno. 
General Sketch op European Histoby. 

By E. A. Freeman. Maps. 39, 6d. . 
History op England. By Edith Thomp- 
son. Coloured Maps. si.M. 
History or Scotland. By Maroarst 

Macarthur. a#. 
History op Italy. By the Rev. W. Huht. 

M.A. With Coloured Maps. y,6d. 
History op Germany. By James Simb, 
M.A. 3'- 

History op America. By J. A. Doyle. 

With Maps. is.6d. 
History op European Colonies. By 

E. J. Payne, M.A. Mnps. is.6d. 
History op France. By Charlottb M. 
VoNGE. Maps. y. 6d, 
HOLE (Rev. CX-Genealogical Stbmma 
OP the Kings op England and Fbamcb. 
On a Sheet, u. 
INGRAM (T. Dunbar).— A History op thb 
Legislative Union op Great Britaim 
and Ireland. Svow ior.&£. 
— Two Chapters op Irish Hwtoby: 1. 
The Irish Pariiament of Jvan II. \ Tbo 
Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Lunendb 
Svo. 6«. 

JEBB(Piof. R. Cy.— Modern Grbbcb. Two 
Lectures. Crown Svo. s** 

JENNINGS (A. CA.-CHRONOLOGICAL Ta- 
bles OP Anobnt History. Svo. 

KEARY (Annie).— The Nations Aroond. 
Cr.Svo. 

KINGSLEY (ChariesX— The Roman and 
the Teuton. O. Svo. v,6d, 

— Historical Lectures and Essays. 
Cr. Svo. y. 6d, 

LABBERTON (R. H.X (.SW Atlases.) 

LEGGE (Alfred 0.).— The Growth op iw 
Temporal Power op the Papacy. O. 
Svo. J^.6d. 

LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper).— A Short Man- 
ual op the History op India. Cr.Svo. 5f. 

— The World's History. Cr.SYO,swd. u. 

— Easy Introduction to the HirrOKV 
• op India. Cr. Svo, sewed, m.6/. 

— HistobyopBnglani>. Cr.Svo,swd. uM 

— Easy Introduction to the HisTomr 
and Geography OP Bengal. Qr.Svo. uM 

LYTE(H. a Maxwell).— A Hibtoby op Etoh 
Cm.wr-^ 1440—1884. IltuatraMd. Svo. au. 

— A History or_,TM* ^J'"^i?''" 
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MAHAFFY (Prof. I. P.). -Social Ufb 

IN GrBBCB. PROM HOMBR TO MbNANDBR. 

6chEdit. Or. 8vo. 9f. 
— Grkbk Lifr and Thought, from the 

AcB OP Albxandsr to ths Roman Con* 

qorst. Cr. 8vo. w,6d, 
Thb Grbbk World undbr Roman 

Sway, prom Polvrius to Plutarch. Cr. 

8vo. tor. 6d, 
MARRIOTT (J. A. R.>. (Ste Sblbct Bio- 

GRAPKY, p. 5.) 

MICHELETCM.).— A Summary op Modbrn 
History. TraniUiud by M. C M. Simp- 
son. Globe 8vo. is. 6d, 

MULLINGERU* B.X— CambridobCharac- 
TBRI8TIC8 in thb Sbybntbbntm Cbntuby. 
Cr. 8vo. is. 6d, 

MORGATE (lUte).— Emgland under tmb 
Ancbvin Kings. In s volt. 8vo. 3sr. 

OLlPHANT(Mr«. M. O. WA— Thb Makbrs 
OP Florbncb: Dantb, Giotto, Savona- 
rola, and thbir City. IHostr. Cr. 8vo. 
to»,U.^EdHhHJfLuxt, 8va su. net. 

— Thb Makers op Venice : Doges, Con- 

?UBRORs, Painters, and Men op Letters. 
Uustnued. Cr. 8vo. 10*. W. 

— Royal Edinburgh: Her Saints. 
Kings. Prophets, and Poets. lUustiated 
by G. Reid, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo. tot.U, 

— — Jerusalem. lUottrsted. 8vo. »u. 

OTTfe (E. C.).— SCANDINAYIAN HiSTORY. 

With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6r. 

PALGRAVE (Sir FrwicisX — History or 
Normandy and op England. 4 vols. 
8vo. 4/. 4«. 

PARKMAN (FrancUl — Montcalm and 
WoLPB. Ubrary Edition. lUostrMcd widi 
Portraiu and Maps. evoh. 8vo. iaf.6^.eacfa. 

— — Thb Collected Works op Francis 
Parkman. Popalar Edition. In 10 voU. 
Cr. 8vo. 7#. ^ each ; or compleu, 3/;>3f*6A 
^PioNEERSop France in the New World, 
t vol. ; The Jesuits in North America, 
1 vol. : La Salle and the Discovery op 
THB Great West, t vol. ; The Oregon 
Trail, i vol. . The Old RioiMB in Canada 
VNDBR Louis XIV., i vol. ; Count Fron- 

TENAC AND NbW FrANCB UNDER LOUW 

XIV., I vol. ; Montcalm and Wolpb, e 
vols. : The Conspiracy op Pontiac, s vols. 
POOLE (Reginald Lane).-^ History or 

THE HUGUBHOTS OP THB DiSPBRSION AT 

THB Recall op the Edict or Nantbs. 
Or. 8vo. 6«. 
ROGERS (Prof J. E. Tbofold).--HirroRiCAL 
GiyANiNGi. Ct. 8vo.-»ist Series. 4#.6A— 

SAYCE (Prof. A. HA-Thb Amobnt Bm< 
i PIRBS op the Sast.^ Cr. Ivo. 6t. 

8BELEY <PioC J. R.). — LicTWRtt aho 

Essays. 8vo. lor. 
Thb Expansion or England. TWo 

Coorses of Ltcturea. Cr. tvo. 4^.6^ 
— Our Colonial Expansion. 

from the above. Cr.lvo. u. 

8EWELL (B. M.) a»l YONGE (C M.).- 
European History, narratbd in a 
■ Sbribs or Historical Sblectioms prom 

TUB RBST AOTNORITUS. S VoiSt jpid Bdll. 

O.IVO. «t.wh. 



SHUCKBURGH «. S.)l-A ScaooL H» 
TORY OP Rome. Cr.tvo. [iu^rtimwmiim, 

STEPHEN (Sir J. Rudamts, Bail.)L-TliB 
Story or Nunoomar ahd tmb Impbao- 
MENT or Sir Eujam Impby. s vols. O. 
8vo. 15*. 

TAIT (C W. A.>.-Analysi» or Ex«us« 
History, based on Green's " Sworr H» 

TORY or THE ENGLISH PBOTUB.** Ct. 

TOUT(T. F.).— Analyws or Bmqumi Hw 

TORY. 18BIO. U. 



TREVELYAN (Sir Oto. Otlo).-CAWHMM. 

0.8VO. 6r. 
WHEELER a. Talboys).— Phimr or !»- 

DiAN History, Asiatk amo Bobovsam. 



0>LLEGE History op India, Asiatic 

and European. Cr.Svo. 3r.:s«^M.M 
— AShortHistoryop India. WkhMafs. 
Cr.Svo. isr. 

India under BRiniN Ruls. Mm, taM, 



WOOD (Rev. E. G.).— The Rboal 
OP THE Church. Ivo. 4r.6/. 

YONGE((aiarlotteV.-CAM80s prom EiaL_ 
History. E«t.fcp.8vo. 5»- •^.—VdLi. 
From Rollo to Edward IL; Vol. s. Tmb 
Wars in France; Vot 3. The Wars or 
the Roses ; VoL 4. Repormatwn Twob ; 
V0I.5. England AND Spain: Vol 4. Foamr 
Years op Stewart RuLB(tte3— 41) ; ^ 
The Rebellion and Rbstoratmh <ti«»-> 

— ^^'^HB Victorian HALr-Onmpw. Ou 

Svo. u. 6d, ; sewed, w. _ 
— Thb Story or thb CaBirmMi am 

Moors IN Spain. iIow. 4*-^ 



HOBTXOULTUBl. (Sw 

STQIBn. 
BERNBRSa*)-rm'r Lbsbomso 
18010. i#. 

BLYTH (A. Wynter>.— A Manvalot Pomjc 

Health. 8VO.-171. Bet 
BROWNE (J. H. BaMbEfV— Watib S«m». 

Or. Svo. t^U. 
CORFIBLD (Dr. W. H.V--Tnb TttAnoDir 

AND UTIUSATMNt OT SbWAGS. |ld B4IU 

Revised br the Aoihor, wad by Lamm C 
Parkbs, M.D. Svo. i6r. 

GOODFELL0W(T.).— TmiDiSTsncVALMi 
or Brbad. O.lvo. 

KINGSLBY (ChBiM.-SANiTAinr ah» So- 
cial Lbcturbs. Or.t«o. st.M 

— Hbaltn and Boocatioh. Ck. twib is. 



REYNOLDS (Prof. 
and How to kbbp nrptrror 
Edk. Or.Svo. u.U. 



RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.] 
City or Health. O. Svo. m. 

Tns Pvtvbs or Sanitabv 
C^.Svv. u, ^ ^ 

OnAmohoi. C^.Svo. sh 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS— LAW. 



or Old 



ILLU8TBATED BOOK!. 

BALCH (ElialKthX — GLiMrsBS 
English Homes. G1. 410. 14*. 

BLAKE. (5«r Biography.) 

BOUGHTON (G. sad ABBEY (B. A). 
iSw VovAcn AND Travbls.) 

CHRISTMAS CAROL (AX Printad m 
Coloan, with Illuminstcd Borden. 410. tu, 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COYER- 
LEY. From the S/ecimi^. Illqstraled by 
Hugh Thomson, rep. 410. 6r. 

DELL (E. C).— Pictures prom Shbllst. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Foliow sw. net. 

BNGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
THE. ^#ir Pbriodkals.) 

Proof Impretsioos of Engravings ocisiiuiny 

1884. In Portfolio 410. su. 

GASKELL fMrs.).— Cranporo. Illnstraied 
hf Hugh Thomson. Or. Svo. 6*.— Also 
with nncuC edges peper label. 6r. 
Ediiivn d§ Luxt, jot, neL 

GOLDSMITH fOliveil. — The Yicar op 
Wakbpiblo. New Edition, with 18s lUns- 
tntaoos by Hugh Thomson. Preface bv 
Austin Dobson. Cr. 8vo. 6r.— Also with 
Unciit Edges, paper label. 6«. 

GREEN (J^ RichardX — iLLinTRATBO 
Edition op the Short History op the 
Engush People. In Parts. Snper ray. 
8va IS. each neL Pert L Oct. 1891. 

GRIMM, (ilfir Books por thb Young.) 

HALLWARD (R. F.I-Flowers op Para- 
insb. Music, Verse, Design, innstratioB. 6r 

IRVING fWaahington).— Old Christmas. 
FromtheSketch Book. lUnstr. by Randolph 
Calobcott. Gilt edges. Cr.8vo. 6r.— Also 
with uncut edges, paper label. U, 

— Bracebridgb Hall. Illustr. by Ran- 
dolph Calobcott. Gilt edges. Or. 8vo. 
6t.— Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6t. 

— Old Christmas and Bracebridgb 
Hall. Edttum d* Lux; Roy.8vo. st#. 

KINGSLEY(Charles).-THB Water Babies. 
CS«r Books por the Young.) 

— Thb Heroes. (Stt Books for the Young.) 

— Glaucus. (5W Natural History.) 
— — Song op the River, jtr. 6^. 

LANG (Andrew).— The Library. With a 
Chapter on Modem Illufttrated Books, by 
Austin Dobson. Cr. 8vo. jr. 6«f. 
LYTE ( H. C MaxweU J. (5« History. ) 
MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 

U.E.). (Jm VoYAGBs AND Travels.) 
MEREDITH CL. AX-Bush Friends in 
Tasmania. Native Flowers, Fndta, and 
Insects, with Plose and Veiss Dsscriptioiu, 
Folio, sac. net. 
OLD SONGS. With Drawhigs by S. A. 

ABBsrand A. Parsons. 4to,BMr.gilL yuJUL 
FROPERTaL.). (SwAkt.) 
STUART, RSUCS OF THE ROYAL 



HOUSE OF. Illuatntted by 40 PhMs in 
ColoaB diBWB from ReHcs of the Stnans by 
WiLUAM GiBB. With BB IntrodBctioD by 
John Sksltoh, CB., LLD.. and Descrip- 
HvB Notes by W. Sr. Jomt korib FoC 
half n» oop > gill BdlsB. yAys,aat. 



TENNYSON (Hon. Halbm).— Tack 
THE Bean-Stalk. Eogliah lieicaBM 
Illustrated by R. Calobcott. Fcp.4tOb y^Ad^ 

TRISTRAM CW. O.).— Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways. Illustrated by Hbb- 

BERT RaILTON BOd HUGH THOMSON. Ext* 

cr. 4to. yu, 6^. 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM: A 
Dbscbiption and a Catalogue. By W. G. 
Rawunson. Med. 8vo. tsr. td, 

WALTON andCOTTON— LOWELL.— Thb 
Complete Angler. With Introduction by 
Jas. Russell Lowell, svob. Ext.cr.8vo. 
SSf.fii/. net.— Large Paper Editkm, Proofr 
73«. 6^ net. 



Mc^ 



LANOUACO. iSu Philology.) 
LAW. 

ANGLO-SAXON LAW: Essays on. 
8vo. i8r. 

BERNARD (M.).— Foub Lbcturbs on Sub- 
jects connected with Diplomacy. 8vo. 9P. 

BIGELOW fM. M.).— History op Proce- 
dure IN England prom thb Nobman 
Conquest, 1066*1904. Svo. i6r. 

BOUTMY (E.)i — Studies in Constitu- 
tional Law. TransL by Mrs. Dicey. Pk«- 
iace by Prof. A. V. Dicey. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

— The English Constitution. TnasL 
br Mrs. Eadbn. Introduction by Sir F* 
Pollock, Bait. Cr. 8vo. dr. 

CHERRY (R. R.X-LBCTUBBS on tmm, 
Growth op Criminal Law in Amcibnt 
Communities. 8vo. y. aet. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.X— Lbcturbs Introdoo- 

TORY TO THB StUDY OP THB LaW OP TMB 

Constitution. 3rd Edit. 8vo. xsr. 61I. 

BNGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, THE. 

KSu Politics.) 
HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.X— The Treaty Rb- 

LATioNs OP Russia and Turkey, prom 

1774 TO 1853. Cr. 8vo. sf. 
HOLMES (O. W., jun.).-THS Common 

Law. Svo. ssx. 
LIGHTWOOD a- M.).— The Natuxb or 

Positive Law. 8vo. x%», 6d. 
MAITLAND(F. W.)l— Plbasop the Crown 

PQR THE County op Gloucester, a.ow seei. 

8vo. 71. 6d, 
- — Justice and Police. Cr, 8vo. y. 6d, 

MONAHANGama H.).-The Method or 
Law. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

PATERSON (James).— Commentaribs Ott 
thb Liberty op the Subject, and the 
Laws op England RBLAtiNG to the Sb- 
CURiTV OP THE Person, a vols. Cr.8vo. nt* 

— The Liberty op the Press, Spbbch» 
AND PvBUC Worship. O. 8vo. ssr. 

PHILLIMORE aohn G.).-Pritatb Lav 

AMONG THB ROMANS. SvO. df. 

POLLOCK (Sir F^ ba(t.X^BsBAVB in f o«hB- 

PBUDBNCB AND ETNICB. Svo. lOff.dA 

— Thb Land Laws. Cr.lvo. • 

RICHEYCAIeic. G.).-TMBlnMiLBitDLA«Bi. 

Cr.Svo. |r.6A 
8ELB0RNE OBail of).— Judicial ?Bodi> 

DOBS W TUB PbIYyOoVMCIU tVB^ I& ^ 
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STEPHEN (Sir J. FiuiuMS, Bart.X— A Di- 
GBST OP THB Lawop cviobncb. Cf. 8vo. 6r. 

A DiGBST OP THB CRIMINAL LaW : 
CmMU AMD PUNISMMBNTB. 4th Ed. SvA. 

— A DiGBST OP THB LaW OP CkIMIMAL 

PxocBDURB IN Indictablb Oppbncbs. By 
Sir J. F., Bart., and Hbrbbbt Stbphbn, 
LL.M. 8vo. isf.&f. 

A History op thb Criminal Law op 
England. 3 vols. 8vo. 4%$, 

— A Gbnbral Vibw op thb Criminal 
Law op England! mnd Edit. 8vo. t4#. 

STEPHEN 0* K.X— Intbrnational Law 
AND International Rblationi. Cr. 
8vo. 6t, 

WILLIAMS (S. B.).— FoRBNsic Facts and 
. Fallacibs. G1*m8vo. 4$,6d, 

LBTTBB8. m$der Litbraturb^ p. 19.) 

Un^BOAT. 

OILMORE (Rev. John).— Storm Warriors ; 
or, Life-Boftt Work on thm (Goodwin Saads. 
Cr. 8vo. 39, 6d, 

LEWIS (RichRrdl— History op thb Lipb- 

BOAT AND its WORK. O*. 8vO. 5*. 

UOBT. (5>ir tMuIrr Physics, p. 17.) 
LITEBATUBB. 
HisUry mnd Critieitm 0f-^C0mmtiU»rUtj 
€U.— Poetry tutd tkt Drmmm-^Petticmi CW- 
. Ucthnt and StUctinu^Prott Fkti0t^ol' 
. Ucttd Workt^ Esfft^ Lteturw*^ LtiUrt, 
MiseeUaueout tVorks. 

HlBtory and (Mttoiim ol 
{Sm 4Ut0 Essays, p. 19.) 
ARNOLD (M.y. (^## Essays. ^ 19.) 
BROOKE (Stopford A.X— A Primbr op Eng- 
lish Litbraturb. i8mo. u. — Luft 
' Paper Edition. 8vo. jt. 6d, 
A History op Early English Litbra- 

'turb. svols. 8vo. 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited bv John 

Richard Grbbn. Fcp. 8yo. u. 6d, each. 

Dbmosthbnbs. By Prof. Butchbr, UJL 

EoRiPiDBs. ByProT. Mahappy. 

LiYY. By the Rev. W. W. Capbs, M.A. 

Milton. By Stoppord A. Brookb. 

SOPHOCLBS. By Prof. L. Campbell, M.A. 

Tacitus. ByMesart.CHURCHandBRODRiBR. 

Vbrgil. By PPDf. Nbttlbship, M.A. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. {Ste 

Biography.) 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 

Early Engush Litbraturb. By Stop*' 
PORD Brookb, M.A. [fm/frMmiim. 

Euzabbthan Litbraturb 11560—16^ 
By Gborgb Saintsbury. 71. 
( B16HTBBNTH C^BNTORY Litbraturb (t66o 
—1780). ByEDMUND(k>8SB,M.A. 7t.6d, 

Turn MoDBRN Pbriod. By Prof. Dowobm. 

JEBB (PmI: R. CX— a Primbr 

Litbraturb. iSow. w. 
— » Thb Amc Orators, pbom 

ToIsabos. svob 8vo. 
JOHNSON'S UVBS OF THE POETS. 

MiLim, Drtdbii.Fopb, Addison. Swift. 

yy Maawlay;s «»Llfc of 



KIN(;SLEY (Outfies). — Litbrart a«d 
Gbnbral Lbcturbs. Cr. 8vOb 6d, 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.)l— A Histoky or 
Classical Grbbk Literature, e Yolk 
Cr. 8vo.— Vol. I. The Posts. Wick m 
Appendix on Hoomt by Prof. Saycb. la • 
Parts.->Vol. a. The Pbosb Wutbrs. la • 
Parts. 4S,6d,mdL, 

MORLEYGobn). (5^ Collwtbd Wow% 
p. sa.) 

NICHOL(Plrat J.)and McOORMICK (ProT 
(W. S.).— A Short History op ^^nifif 
Literature. Globe 8vo. (/nyw^^mrfiM. 

OUPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.)l-Thb Litb. 
RARY History op Engla)«d in thb End 
OP THE i8th and Bbcinning or thb tyTM 
Century. 3 vols. 8vo. »u. 

RYLAND (F.i— Chronological OuTumt 
OP Engush Literature. Cr. 8voi. 6f. 

WARD (Prof. A. W.).-.A HisTtMeY or Bmo- 
lish DraIiatic Literature, to rum 
Death OP (^BEN Anne, a vols. 8vo. jat. 

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).-A Primbb or Ro. 
MAN Litbraturb. t8aMb u. 



BROWNING. 
A Primer op Browning. By Mary Wilsqm. 

DANTE. 

Readings on thb Purcatorioop Dantb 
Chiefly baaed on the ConoMntary of Bca> 
vennto da Imola. By the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. With an Int r odEctioa hf 
Dean Church, a vols. Cr. 8voi. a4ik 
HOMER. 

Homeric Dictionary. (JarDicnoNARiSi.) 
The Problem op thb Homeric Vmtrn^ 

By ProC W. D. Geddes. 8va 
Homeric Synchronism. An Ii 

the Tioie and Place of Hoi 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Ci. 8v». 
Primer op Homer. Bytheiame. 
Landmarksop Homeric Study, 

with an Essay on the Pointb or Com* 

tact between the Assyrian Tablbti 

AND THE Homeric Text. By the saiM, 

Cr. 8vob %t.6d. 
Companion to the Iuad por *-7*TTt 

Readers. By W.LBAr,Litt.D. U»/^ 
HORACE. 
Studibs, Lttebary and HistoricaIi m 

THE Odbs op Horace. By A. W. 

RALL,LitLD. 8vo. %t.6d, 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare Glossary. J^mDictioiiarm 
A Primer op Shakspere. By Pi«£ Domim 

DEN. iSao. tt» 
A Shakespearian Grammar. By Rst; 
E. A. Abbott. Ext. fcp. 8va 6r. 

Manual. By Rsv. W. Q. 




Flsay. Extfep.8vo. 4i,6d. 
Smakbspbareana Genbalogiou ByQLR* 

French. 8vOb t$t, 
A Selbctioh prom thb Livbs in Nomn^ 
Plutarch which illustratb 8iiasb»> 
KAR^s Play*. Edited by Rrr. W. W. 
Skbat, M.A. Cr. 8v«. tft. 
Short Studibs or SHAKBStSAB^t PLom 
_ By Prat Cyril Ramsomb. Ck.ivo. acM 
Cauram: a Critiqae oa "Tke TeMst* 
Md « A ITNlsiHRHMr NMr»DMN7lr 
Sir Dambl Wilsoh. ^ sss^idl 
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UTERATURE. 



GomnM&tarlei^ •XC'-tmtHmmd. 
TENNYSON. 
A CoMPANioH TO '*In Mbmomam.** By 
Elizabbtm R. Chapman. Globe Svo. m. 

WORDSWORTH. 
WoRDSWosTHiANA I A ScIectSoa of Ptkpm 
read to the WonUworth Sodetr. Bdltad 
by W. Kmcirr. Or. Svo. ft,td, 

Poetey and llM DranuL 

ALDRICH {T. BailrrX-TfCB Sismt^ Tka- 
; with otlMT Poems, Lyriod and Di^ 
Fcp, 8vpw 3f . 6tL mu • 

AN ANCIENT CITY : and orim Fobms. 

Ext. fcp. Sva 6f. 
ANDERSON (A.X— Ballads amd Soniom. 

Or. Svo. 5f . 
ARNOLD rMatihewl ~ Thb CoMtLBTB 

PosncAL Works. Kcw Edition. 3 toIb. 

Or. 8to. 71. 6d. each. 
VoL 1. Early Pdbms, Narsativb Foms 

AND SONNBTS. 

VoL s. Lyric and Elbciac Pobms. 
VoL > Dramatic and Latbr Pobms. 
— — CoMPLBTB PorrtcAL WCMUCS. I YoL 
Or. 8va jt, UL 

Sblbctrd Pobms. 181110. 4*. 64, 

AUSTIN (AtfredX—PoBTiCAL Works. Now 
Collected Edition. 6 vob. Or. Syo. 5*. 
VoL I. ThbTowbrop Babbu 
VoL s. Sayonarola, etc 
VoL 3. Princb Luciper. 
VoL 4. Thb Hvman Traobov. 
VoL «. Lyrn:al Pobms. 
Vol. & Narratiyb Pobms. 

— SouLOQuiBs IN Song. Or. Syo. 6f. 

— At THB Gatb or thb Conybnt: s 
other Poems. Cr. 8m 6«. 

Madonna's Chiuk Cr. ^to. 31. ttL 
Romb or Dbath. Cr. 410. 9*. 

— Thb Goldbn Agb. Cr. Syo. 5*. 
Thb Season. Cr. Syo. 51. 

— LovB*s Widowhood : oad oth 
Or. Sva 6t. 

— Engush Lyrks. Cr. 8vo. 3«. 6dL 
BETSY LEE : A Fo'cVlb Yarn. BxL fcp^ 

BLACKIE Qohn StnertX—MBSsn Vitab: 

Gkamngs 01 Soog from a Hapnr Lilc. Cr. 

•yo. 41-. 6i/. 
-r— Thb WisB Mrn op Grbbcb. Id a Series 

of Dramatic Dialogoes. Cr. Syo. 9^ 
— — Gobtmr's Faust. Tianslaled bto Bag - 

Bih VerK. eod Edit. Cr. Syo. 91; 

BLAKE. (S'.tf BiOGRAPKV.) 

BROOKE ^topferd A-X—RniOBT op thb 

Tvpt: A Love Drama. E3rt.cr. Syo. 6f. 
— — FoBMS. Globe Syo. 6ff. 

BROWN (T. B.).— Thb Manx Witch : and 
, other Poeais. Or. Syo. 7c &I. 

BURGONCDeea).— Pobms. Ex.fep.SYo. 4^.6^ 

BURNS. Thb Fobtkai. Works. With a 
• Biogmphical MeMir hjr Albxahobb Smith. 
IbryoIs. Ec^Sys. MS. CSlftf hAwGlobb 
Libbabt, pk sa) . ^ 



BUTLER ^amucIX—HuDiRRAS. Edit, bj 
Alprbd Milnbs. Fcp. Syo.— Put I. ; 
PemlLandin.4'-«<'^ 

BYRON. {Set Goldbn Trbasurt Sbribs, 
p. eo.) 

CALDERON.— Sblbct Flays. Edited by 

Norman Maocoll. Cr. Svow 144. 
CAUTLEY (G. S.X-A Century op Em. 

blbms. With lUustratioDs by Lady Marion 

ALPORa Small 4to. lot. UL 
CLOUGH(A. H.).— PoEtas. Cr. Svo. ft.U, 
COLERIDGE: Poetical and Dramatic 

Works. 4 vols. Fc|^ Syo. pu. 6«f.— Also 

an Edition on Large Paperi a/, xar. 6d. 
COLQUHOUN.—Rhymes and Chimes. By 

F. S. Colquhoun (n/# F. S. Fuller Mait* 

landX Ext. fcp. Svo. at. 6d. 
COWPER. iSu Globe Library, p. so; 

Golden Treasury Series, p. ao.) 
CRAIK (Mrs.).— Poems. Ext. fcp. Syo. df. 
DOYLE (Sir F. H.X— The Return op the 

Guards : and other Poems. Cr. Svo. 71. 
DRYDEN. iSet Globe Library, p. ea) 
EMERSON. (J«yCollbcted WoRXS,p.ao.) 

EVANS (Sebastian). — Brother Fabian's 
Manuscript: and other Poems. Fcp. Svo. 6r« 

In the Studio: A Decade of Poesu, 

Ext. fcp. Svo. 5*. 

FITZ GERALD (Carolio^—VBNETiA Vic- 
TRix: and other Poems. Ext.fcp.8Y0. 3r.SA 

FITZGERALD (EdwardX— 1*hb RvbAiyat 
OP Omar KhXVyAm. ^t. cr. Svo. xor.6A 

FO'CSLE YARNS, indoding** Betsy Lee,** 
and other Poems. Cr. Svo. 71. td, 

FRASER-TYTLER. — Songs in Minob 
Keys. By C C. Frasbr-Tvtlbr (Mrs. 
Edward Liddbll). snd Edit. iSmo. df. 

FURNIVALL^F. T.X~Le Morte Arthur. 

Edited from the Harkian MSS. aau, in the 

British Museum. Fcp. Svo. 7«. 6a. 
GARNETT (R.).*lDyLLS and Epigrams. 

Chiefly from the Greek Anthology. Fcp. 

Syo. af . 6iL 
(SOETHE.— Faust. (^W Blackix.) 
Reynard the Fox. Tranal. into English 

Verse by A. D. Ainsue. Cr. Svo. ft, 6d, 

(SOLDSMITH.— The Traybller and thb 
Deserted Village. With Introductloa and 
Notes, by Arthur Barrett, B.A. u. ^d. ; 
sewed, i«.6i/.— The Traybller (sepanielyX 
sewed, i/.-By J. W. Hales. Cr. Svo. i£ 
{Set mU0 Globe Library, p. aa) 

GRAHAM (David).— King Tames I. Aa 
Historical Tragedy. C^be Svo. 7«. 

GRAY.— Poems. With IntroducdonaiKi Notes, 
by J. Braoshaw. LL.D. Q\, Svo. i#. ^ , 
sewed,i/.6<£ (.SW«A# Collected Wobks» 
p. at.) 

HALLWARD. (S^ Illustrated BoovSi) 

HAYES (A.).— The March op Mah^ and 
other Poeott. Fcp. Svo. 3f.6i£neL 

HERRICUL ifim Goldbh Tkmsvbv Sb* 

RIBS* p. ea) 
HOPKINS (EIlioeX^uTVMH Swai,L0wb 
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JONES (H. A.X— Sainti and 

£xu fcp. 8vo. 3f. td, 
KEATS. (See Golden Tmcasuky Smss, 

P> Mb) 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— POBMS. O. tvo. 
y.M.—PteM JStUHm, 181110. u,6d.^ 
EvertUy EditUtu % vols. Cr. 8m io«. 

LAMB. iSn Collbctbd Womcb, p. st.) 

lANDOR. (^M GOLDBN TUAtUKV SuuKS, 

p. «».) 

LONGFELLOW. (Sm Goldbn TuAsmnr 

Series, p>. to.) 
LOWELL (Ju* Russell).— CoMrLSTB Pom* 

CAL Works. 18010. 4f. hd, 

— With Introdaction by Thomas Hughbs. 
Cr. 8vow 71. 

— - Heartsbasb and Rub. Cr. 8vo. 51. 

(5m «/m Collbctbd Works, p. si.) 
LUCAS (FA.— Skbtchbs or Rural Lipb. 

Poems, (vlobe 8vo. s«. 
MEREDITH ((^Mfce). — A Reading op 

Earth. Ext. fq>. 8vo. 5*. 
Poems and Lyrics or the Jot or 

Earth. Ext. fq>. 8vo. 6f. 

Ballads and Poems or Tragic LirB. 

Cr. 8vo. 6f . 
MILTON.— Poetical Works. Edited, with 

Introductions snd Notes, by Prof. David 

Masson. M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. a/, tf.— (Uni- 

form with the Cambridce Shskespesre.] 
— Edited by Prof. Masson. 3 vols. 

Fq>. 8vo. iM* 
— GltU Editim, Edited by Prof. 

Masson. Globe 8vo. 31.61^ 

— Paradise Lost, Books i and s. Bdked 
by Michael Macmillan, BA. u,^\ 
tewed, u. 61/.— Books i and a (sepanitelyX 
ti. yi, each } sewed, xt, each. 

— I/Allegro, II Pensbroso, Lyudas, 
Arcades, Sonnets, etc Edited by Wm. 
Bell, M.A. ts. 0^ ; sewed, ix. td, 

— - CoMUS. By the same. i#. ^ ; swd. w. 

Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. 

Percival, ma. tf. ; sewed, u. ^ 



MOULTON (Loaise ChandlerX — In the 

/ Di * * 

Cr. 8vo. 6f. 



Garden or Dreams : Lyrics and Soimets. 



MUDIE (C E.).— Stray Leaves: 
4th Edit. Ext.fcp. 8vo. 39.6^ 

MYERS (E.).— The Puritans: A 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. sf . 6d, 

— Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. i$, 6d, 
— — The DErENCB or Rome: and 

Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. w. 

— The Judgment or Prombthbus : and 
other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. yt, 6d, 

MYERS (F. W. H.X— The Renewal or 
Youth : and other Poems. Cr.Svo. ft.6d, 
St. Paul: APbem. Ext.fcp.8vo. tM 

NORTON (Hoo. Mis.X— Tns Lady or La 
Garavb. 9th Edit. Fcp.8vo. 4t»6d. 

PALGRAYR(PiotF.T.).-ORM3iMAL Hymmi. 

jprd Edit. i8mo. u. 6d. 
Lyrical Pobms. Ext. fn. 8vo. 6$. 

— Visions or England. Cr. 8voi. f$. td, 
PALORAVB (W. a).-A Visioh or Ltrs: 

SbmmjukbandRbautt. Or.8Y0. j«.DSt 

nSL (BdflaEDd)y— Bombs raoM Honni 
andoihirPtoeM. Qr.ivo. ^U, 



POPE. (5W Globe LiEEAKY, p. aa) 

RAWNSLEY (H. D.).— Pdbms, Ballabe, 
AND Bucoucs. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

ROSCOK(W.CX-PoBMS. BdlLbyK.K. 
RoscoE. Cr. 8yo. yc aec 

ROSSETTI (ChristinaX-PDBMS. New Gal. 

kcted Edition. GMm 8vo. m. 6d, 
A Pageant : and other Fnimi Bai. 

fcp. 8vo. 6r. 

SCOTT.— The Lay or Tm Last Mmsm, 

and The Lady or the Lake. BdM by 

Prof. F. T. Palcraye. u. 
The Lay or the Last MuisTBSt. 

G. H. Stuart, MA., and E. H. T 

B.A. Globe 8vo. 

each ; sewed, u, eadL 

— Marmion. Edited by 
MiLLAN, B.A. 3«. : sewed, sc. 6d, 

— Marmion. and The Loia> or tmb IauB» 
By Prof. F. T. Palcraye. u. 

— The Lady or tne Lake. By O. & 
Stuart, M.A OL 8va Mt.6d.} swd. a«. 

— RoKEBY. By Mickabl Macmiujm^ 
B.A. 3r. ; sewed, sr. 6d, 

iSa mif Globe Lisrabv, p. aoh) 

SHAIRP Gobn CampbellX-GL 
and other Poems, Lyrical and 



.A. Globe 8vo. " • nt i r ^d f^ts 

9<^-Cantos L— Ill.and IV.--VLsiLy[ 



rEAOBons. Or. •raw 



by F. T. Palgraye. Cr.Svo. 6r. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The WoRKsorWnxiAH 
SHAKEsrEAE^ C m m k r idm MdiHtm, Nov 
and Revised Edition, byw. Aums Wbight. 
M.A. o vols. 8V0. tm,U. aack 
teriyVbis. Vol. L Ian. t8oi. 

ykUHm£3iiimu\n%^' 

dibs; Histombs; Te 

6f.each. 

The Tempest. With ] 

Notes, by K. Dbigmtok.. GL8vo. 
sewed, i«.6^ 

Much Ado ABOUT NonrMiMO. as^;! 

— AMiDsuMMBRNiGMT*sD>8Aii. if;adLt 
tewed, 14. 6i/. 

— The Mbbcmant or Vbnicb. if;MCt 
sewed, M. bd. 

As You Like It. s«. ; sewed, la. ddL 

— Twelfth Night, ; sewed, u; idL 

— The Winter's Talk. ar. ; sewed, u^adL 

— King John. t«.9d: ; sewed, ti,U. 
Richard IL xm.^ ; sewed, m. %d, 

— Henry V. u.od:; sewed, ia Ml 

Richard IIL >y C H. Tawmsy, MJL 

sc. €d, \ sewed, as. 

— CoRioLANUs. By K. DBMarroK. sa^idL; 
sewed, zt» 

— luLitn Cjbsab. is.^; s a wed, ifcidL 
MAcasTH. i«.9^:sewed, iaM 

— > Hamlbt. aci : sewed, Mr^dl 

— KinoLbab. u;9^; sewed, t«.ddL 
——Othello. a«. ; sawed, ia 9^1 

— Antony andClbopatba. tMiwmi^m^ 

— CvMBBUNB. t,hd,\ sewed, sa. 

(Sfr«lwGLOBBLiaRABT,p.aos i 
Treasury Sbbbb, pk so) 

SHELLEY.— CoMPLBTB FosncAi. Wona 
- " IWPniCDowMM. FHtSBk^ 

(SWC ^ 
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XITBRATUU 
Poetry and tlM Dranuir-rM/^MMd: 
SMITH (C BanwniX—POBMt. Fcpi.lvo. sr. 
SMITH (HoraccX-P^BMS. Globe Svo. 
SPENSER. (iS'M Globb Libraiiv, |k so.) 
STEPHENS (J* B.>.~CoNvicT Oncb: aad 

other Pocma. Cr. 8vo. 71. 61^ 
6TRETTELL (Almali—SpANisM and Ital^ 
IAN Folk Songs. lUostr. Roy.s6iiio. xuM> 

CYMONS (Artlmr).— Days and Niohts. 

Globe 8vo. 6r. 
TENNYSON (Lonl>-CoMPLSTB Wokks. 
New aad Enlafged Edition, with PortoaiL 



In Foot 



Cr. Ivo. 7t,6d,'^cA^ JSdt'tUm, 
PiMts. Cr. Svo. sr. 6^. each. 

— PoBTiCAL Works. P^ektt EdMrn, 
i8bms m orocco, gilt edges. 71. net. 

Works. Ubmrf EJHum, In 8 vols. 

Globe 8vo. cf. each. [Each volnme may he 
had teparateTy.]->PoBus, a irols.— Idylls op 
TMB kinc—Ths Princess, and Maud.— 
Enoch Ardbn, and In Memoriam.—Bai^ 
lads, and other Poems.— Quexn Mary, and 
Harolo.->Bbckbt, and other Pbys. 

Works. ExLJcp, 8m ^iAWm, 00 Hand- 
made Paper. In 7 iroU. (supplied in seu 
only). 3/. i3«. 6i£— Early Poems.— Locrb- 
Tius, aiid other Poems.— Idylls op thb 
King.— Thb Princbss, and Maud.— Enoch 
Ardbn, and In Mbmoriam.— Qubbn Mary, 
and Harold.— Ballads, and other Poems. 
Works. Minimimrt Editimt^ in 14 yoIs., 
' vis. Thb Pobtical Works, to vols, b a 
box. ssff.— Thb Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 

' in a box. lot. 

— Tkt OtighiMl Ediiiptu. Fcp. 8««. 

POBMS. 6f. 

Maud : and other Poems, jr. ^ 

Thb Princbss. 3/. 6^ 

Thb Holy Grail : and other Poems. ^tJbd* 

Ballads : and other Poesm. 5*. 

Harold: A Drama. 6f. 

Qubbn Mary : A Drama. 6r. 

Thb Cup, and Thb Falcon, sr. 

Bbckbt. 6«. 

Tirbsias : and other Poems. 6«. 
Lockslby Hall sixty years aptbr, etc 6r. 
Dbmbtbr : and other POeau. 6r. 

Th€ RtyiU EditUm, i voL 8vo. i6r. 
— > Thb Tbnnyson Birthday Book. Edit, 
by Emily Shakbspbar. i8ino. sr.6</. 

— Thb Brook. With so lUnstratioas by A. 
Wo<h>rupp. seoML sr. 6«/. 

— — Songs prom Tbnnyson's Writings. 
Sqmra 8va sr.&^ 

— Sblktions prom Tbnnyson. With Id- 
* trodoction and Notes, by F. J. RowB, M. A., 
aBdW.T.WBBB,BLA. GlobeSvo. 3«.6dl 



By W.T. Wbbb,M.A. 
ByW.T.WBSB,M.A. 



- Enoch Ardbn. 
Globe 8yo. sr. 
— — AvLMBi^s Fnu 
Globe 8vob as. 

— TNsCoMiiia or Arthur, and Thb Pasb* 
ihoop Arthur. 9y F.J. Rows. GLSyOi 

— TMbPrihcsm. ByP.M. Wallacb,&A. 
' Globe 8v«. yuU. 

> TtanmoN for thb Youno. By Caaoa 
BL tSow. s«. BSC— Laffs Pkpsr* 
»9fc«dltgili edges, 4A«i& 



TENNYSON (Fraderic<).-THB Islbs op 
Grbbcb : Sappho and Alcabus. Cr. 8yo. 

— DAPHNB:andotherPoems.Cr.8vo. 7«.6<^ 

TENNYSON (Hon. HallamX (Su Illos- 
tratrd Books.) 

TRUMANOos-X— Aptbr-tnoughts: 
Cr. 8vo. 3f.6d, 

TURNER (Charles Tennyson).— Collbctbd 
Sonnets, Old AND Nbw. Ext.fcp.8YO. j*.6ti, 

TYRWHITT (R. St. JohnX-FRBB Fibld. 
Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. GL 8vo. jr. 6d. 

— Battlb and Aptbr, concbrnino Sbr> 
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Author of " John Halifax. ^^n..«»»H. 
Wordsworth.- Poems. Cnosen and Edited 
by M.Arnold.— Large Paper Edition. 9r. 
Plato.— The Trial and Dbath op Socra 
TBS. Being the Euthypbron, Apology, Crito 
and Phaedo of Plato. Trans.F. J. Church. 
Lamb.— Tales PROM Shakspbarb. Edited 

by Rev. Alpred Aingeb, M.A. 
The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Arranged by Mark Lemoh. 
The Ballad Book. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by 
William Alungham. 
The Sunday Book op Pobtby pob ths 

Young. Selected by C. F. Alexandbb. 
The Song Book. Words and Tunes 



[ed by John Hullah. 
Compiled 1 



SooTTisH Song. Compiled by Mary Car- 

LYLE AlTKBN. 

La Lvrb FRAN9AISB. Selected and arranged, 

with Notes, 1^ G, Masson. 
Deutsche Lyrik. The Golden Treasnry 

of the best German Lyncal Poems. So> 

looted by Dr. Buchheim. 
Balladbn und Romanzen. Being a So- 

lection of the best German Ballads and 

Romances. Edited, with latroduotaoa and 

Notes, by Dr. Buchheim. 
A Book op Golden Thoughts. By Henry 

Attwell. 

Addison.— Essays. Chosen and Edited by 
John Richard Green. 

Matthew Arnold.— Selected Pobms. 

Sir Thomas Browne.- Religio MEDia, 
Lettbr to a Friend, &c. and Christ- 
ian Morals. Edited by W. A. Grbem* 
HILL, M.D. 

Byron.— Poetry. Choeen and arranged 
by Matthew Arnolik— Large Paper 
Edition. 9*. 

Cowpbr.— Selections PROM Pobms. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Ouphant. 

— Letters. Edited, with Introdnctioo, by 
Rev. W. Bbnham. 

Dbpoe.— The Adventubbs op Romnsom 
Crusoe. Edhed by J. W. Clark, M.A. 

Hare.— GuBssBs at Troth. By Two 
Brotheis. 

Hebrick.— Chrvsombla. Edited by Prot 

F. T. Palgrayb. 
Hughes.— Tom Brown's School Days. 
Xbats.— Thb Poetical Works. Edited 

by Prof. F. T. Palgrayb. 
Landor.— Sbuktions. Ed. by S. Colyim. 
Loncpbllow.-^Fobms op Placbs: Eno* 

LAND AND Walbs. Edited by H. W. 

LONOPBLLOW. S vols. 

— BALLAOf, LyRICICKKO^NNBTS. 

MOHAMMj^^^^Mbwi^t^ 

TraDslated by Stanlbt LJi»*PMiJb 



COLLECTED WORKS. 



at 



OOLDBN TREASURY SERlES-comU 
Nbwcastlb.— The Cavaliis and Nit 
Lady. Selections from the Worlcs of the 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 



— Thb Phaedrus. Lysis, and Pkotaoo- 
RAS. Tianslstedby J« WiiGHT. 

SHAKBsnA^E.— Songs and Sonnets. Bd. 
with Notes, by Prof. F. T. Palciavb. 

Tennyson.— LvEtCAL Poems. Selected and 
Annouted by Prof. F. T. Paixsravb.— > 
Large Paper Editioa. 9f. 

^ In Mbmoriam. Large Paper EdiL 9f. 

Theocritus.— BioN, and M oschvs. Ren- 
dered into English Prose by Andrew 
Lang.— Large niper Edicioo. 9f. 

Charlotte M. Yongb.— A Book or WoR« 

THIBS, GATHERED PROM OlD HuTORIEB 
AND WRITTEN ANEW. 

— A Book or Goldbm Deeds or all 
Times and all Countries. 

— The Story or the Christians ahd 
Moors in Spain. 

GOLDSMITH, Essays or. Edited fav CD. 
YoNGE, M.A. Fcp. Sva sf. 6d, {Ste mla§ 
Globe Library, p. so; Illubtrated 
Books, p. is.) 

GRAY (Thomas).— Works. Edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse. In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. sor.— 
Vol. I. Poems, Journals, and Essays.— 
II. Letters.— ni. Letters.— IV. Notbs 
on Abistophanbs and Plato. 

HAMERTON (P. G.).-The Intellbctoal 
LiPB. Cr. 8yo. rot. 

— Human Intercourse. Cr. 8vo. %t, 64, 
— - French and English : A Comparison. 

Cr. 8vo. lof . 
HARRISON (Frederic).— The Choice or 

Books. G1.8vo. 6f.— Large Psper Ed. tst, 
HARWOOD(George).-FROM Within. Cr. 

Syo. 6i, 

HELPS (Sir Arthnr).— Essays Written in 
the Intervals or Business. With Intro* 
ductioQ and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A.. 
and W. T. Webb, MJl u. ^ ; swd. ii. A 

HOBART (Lord).— Essays and Miscella- 
neous WRITINGS. With Biographical 
Sketch. Edited by Lady Hobabt. a vols. 
8vo. asr. 

HUTTON (R. H.).— Essays on some or the 
Modbbn Guides or English Thought in 
Mattebs or Faith. Globe 8vo. 6r. 

— Essays. svoIs. G1.8vo. df.each. VoL 
I. Literary; II. Theological. 

HXnCLEY (Prof. T. H.).-Lay Sermons, Ad- 
dresses, and Reviews, 8vo. w. 

Cbitiques AND Addresses, ivo. ior.6A 

^— Amebican Addresses, with a Lbcturb 
ON the Study or Biology. 8vo. U, 6d, 

— » SCIBNCB and CuLTUBE, AND OTHkB 

Essays. 8vo. lot. 6d. 
- Intboductory Science Primer. iSma is. 

— Essays on some Controverted Ques- 
tions. Svo. 

JAMES (HenryX— Fbench Vovtft and No- 
ybusts. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4#. 
POBTRAiTs or Placebu Ct. tva fs, 6ti, 

— Partial Portraits. Cr.^ve. 6r. 
tATS.— Letters. Bditod by Sidmbt 
SOLYIM. Globe tvBw 6r. 



KINGSLEY(Charles).-CoMPLBTB Eomw 
or the Works or Charlbs Kwoncv* 
Cr. 8vo. y, 6tL each. 
Westward Hoi WiihaPMiBk. 

HVPATIA. 

Yeast. 

Alton Locke. 
Two Yeabs Ago. 
Hereward the Wake. 
Poems. 

The Heroes: oti Graek Fairy Xdss Ibr 

my Childrsn. 
The Water Babies: A Fairy Tafa Ibr m 

Land Baby. 
Madam How and Lady Why; m% \ 

Lesson in Eaith-Lore for Children. 
At Last : A Christssas in the West f 
Prose Idylls. 
Plays and Puritans. 
The Roman AND the Teuton. WlikFfe*- 

face by ProTeisor Max MOlleb. 
Sanitary and Social Lbctubes. 
Historical Lectures and Essays. 
SciBNTiric Lbctubes and Essays. 

LiTEBARY AND GENEBAL LeCTUBBS. 

The Hermits. 

Glaucus; or. The Wonders of the Ssbp 
Shore. With Cokmred lUnst r atio n s. 

Village AND TOWN andCountbySbrmom. 

The Water or LirE, and other Sebmohs. 

Sermons on National Subjects : and tsib 
King or the Earth. 

Sermons roR the Times. 

OooD News or God. 

The (jospel or the Pentatevcm: aito. 
David. 

DiSCIPUNE, AND OTHBB SeRMONS. 

Westminster Sermons. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sebmomb. 

LAMB (Charles).— CollbctedWobks. Ed.* 
with Introdactido and Notes,, by the R«v, 
Alpbed AiNGBR, M.A. Globe 8vo. u.eMk 
volume.— I. Essays or Elia.— II. Plavs^ 
Poems, and Miscellaneous Esbays.— III. 
Mrs. Lbicest8b*s School; The Adybm*. 
TUBES or Ulysses ; and otheb Essays.-^ 
IV. Tales raoM SHAKEStaABE.— V.aiid VL 
Letters. Newly arranged, with add itt o n a, 

-T— Tales rnoM Shakespeabe. iSbbo. ^6d. 
Globe Readings Edition. Globe 8vo. a«. 

LANKESTER(PioCS.Ray).-.THEADYAMaB. 
MENT or SoENCE. OocbsmbbI BssBys asd 

Addresick. 8vo. toi, 6d, 

UGHTFOOT (BIshopl-EssAYS. • yoIb.* 
I. Theological. II. Ma 



LODGE (Prof. OllverV— The Pmnems oTi 
SaBNOu lUnsUated. • Ext. cr. tvo. 

LOWELL(Jas. RussellX-s^CoMPLBTE WoRKBiw 
lo vols. Cr. 8vo. fi. cach^Vols. I.-*1V/- 
LiTEBARY Essays.— V. PoLmCAL Essays. 

— VI. LiTEBART ANDPOLmCAL Afl B BB SS B i. 

VII.— X. Poetical Works. 
— PouTKAL Essays. KRt.cr.8««. pAflA 

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John. BBfft.X-Sci*. 
BMTiPic Lectures. lUnstniod. sMdBA^ 
revised. ^8v«. 8«.M1 

POLmO^ iUID^BoOCATIOMAL AD» * 

C^. 9vsw as. 6dL 



UTERATURE— MEDICINE. 



UTERATUBB. 
CoHeeUd Works; Bnaan; iMlmt; 

I«ttm; Mlnoftlliinwni Warta emttd . 

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon Sit John, Bitft.).—THB 
Plxasurbs op Lipb. new Editioii. 6ocb 
TbooMiid. GI.9T0. Parti. i/.6«/.; iwd. ii.— 
Uhwy Ediiimu 3#. 6</.— Part II. u. td. ; 

pktc ini vol. If. 6d. 
BCACMILLAN (R«v. H«ich).~RoMAit Mo- 
saics . or, Studies in Rome and its Nstgb- 

boorbood. Globe Svo. 6r. 
•lAHAFFY (ProT. J. P.).-Tin PsiitaPLSS 

orTHBArropCoinrBiiSATK>N.CrJire.4f.<i^ 
IfASSON (Dsayidl— WoRoswoRTH, Shbllbt* 

Rbats : and otbcr Eways. Gr. Svo. s«. 
MAURICE (P. D.)b— The Fribndsmip op 

Books : and otber Lecttares. Cr. Svo. 4#. 6^ 
MORLEYOobn).— Works. Collected Edit. 

laiiTols. Globe Svo s«. eacb.— Voltairb. 

S VoL— ROOSSKAU. 1 vols.— DlDBROT AND 

TUB Encvlop^kdists. s volt.— On Com- 

PROMIKB. t VoL— MtSCBIXAlflBS. 3 Tols.— 

BoRKB. t Tol.— Studies in Litbratvrb. 

I TOI. 

MYERS(F.W.H.).~EssATS. tvols. Cr.Svo. 

4f. 6^. cacb.— I. Classical; II. Moiwrn. 
MADAL (E. S.). — Essays at Homb and 

Elsbwhbrb. Cr. Svo. 6r. 
OL1PHANTCT.L.KinRton).— ThbDokband 

THB Scholar: and ocberEinays. Svo. fa,6d, 
OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 

DRESSES. Bv Professofs and Lectoren 

of ibc College. Svo. i4«. 
• PATER (WA— Thb Rbnaissancb ; Stodies 

faiArtandPoetnr. 4tbEd. Cr.Svo. iot.6i^ 
Imacinarv Portraits, d. Svo. '6f. 
— AppRsaATiONS. Witb an Enay on 

"Scyte.** and Edit. Cr.Svo. Zt.td. 
— ^ Marios thb Epicorbam. s volst Cr. 

Svo. tat. 

PICTON (J. A.).~Tnb MvsTBBYor Mattbr : 

and orber Eways. Cr.Svo. 6r. 
POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).--Oxi 

TURKS : ana other Di ac o u r ws . S 
POOLE (M. E.X— >PiCTURBs OP Cottaob 

LiPB IN THB WBST OP ENGLAND, and Ed. 

Cr.Svo. yt.^ 
POTTER(Looani).— >LANCASinRB Mbmoribs. 

Cr.Svo. 6f. 
PRICKARD (A. 0.1— Aristotlb on thb 

Art or Pobtry. Cr. Svo. 3c 6d. 
RUMFORD.— CoMPLBTB Works op Count 

RuMPORO. Menoir by G. 

trait. lyitiiM. Svo. 4/.t4«.6i/. 
SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KEN. 

SINGTON. Illmtr. s vols. Cr.Svo. 6r.eacb. 
SMALLEY (George W.).-London Lbttbm 

AND SOMB OTHERS. S vols. SvO. 3af. 

STEPHEN (Sir Jaaies Fitijames, Bart.)i— 

HoRAB Sabcaticas. Globo Sva 
THRING (Elwanl).— Thouontb on Lipb 

SaENCB. andEdk. Cr.Svo. ft.«i£ 
WESTCOTTCBiibop). (SurTHBOtAGV, ^ s&) 
WILSON (Dr. George).— Rbuoio Cremicl 

O.Svow ^ 
The Five GATBsrAWt op KiiowunCB 

fdiBdk. Ritt.l^t«o. m.U, 



IPORD Li 

Svo. 9V. 



WHITTIER aobn Greenleaf). The Com- 
PLBTB Works. 7 vols. Cr.Svo. 6r. eacb.— 
VoL I. Narratite AND Lbgrndary Poems. 
—II. Poems op Nature; Pobms Subjec- 
tive and Rsminiscbnt ; Religious Poems. 
—III. Anti-Slavery Poems; Songs op 
Labour and Reporm.— IV. Personal 
Poems ; Occasional Poems ; The Tent on 
THE Beach ; witb tbe Poems of Elizabbth 
H. Whittier, and an Appendix containing 
Eariy and Uncollected Venes.— V. Mab- 
CARET Smith's Journal; Tales and' 
Sketches.- VI. Old Portraits and Mo- 
dern Sketches ; Personal Sketches and 
Tributes ; Historical Papers.— VII. Thb 
CoNPUCT with Slavery, Politics, and 
Reporm ; The Inner Lipb, CRmciSM. 

LOOKS. {Sa under Philosophy, p. ad.) 

KAQAZDIBS. (5V# Periodicals)., 

■AOKBTIBM. {S4t mmder Physics, p. sdb) 

KATHBKATI(», HiStorp Ot 
BALL (W. W. R.X— A Short Account or 
the History op Mathematics. Or. Svo. 

tor. 6^ 

MEDIOINB. 
(iStt mls0 Domestic Economy ; Nursimo ; 
Hygiene; Physiology.) 
ACLAND (Sir H. W.).— The Army Medical 

School : Address at Netley Hoepitai. is. 
ALLBUTT (Dr. T. aifroid).-ON the Uss 
op the Ophthalmoscope. Svo. 

ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).— Lbctubbs on 
CuNicAL Medicine, lllustr. Svo. ior.6A 

BALLANCE(CA.)and EDMUNDSCDr.W.). 
Ligation IN Continuity. lUnstr. Roy.Svo. 
30f. net. 

BARWELL (Richaid, F. R.CS.\ — Thb 
Causes and Treatment op Latbral 
Curvature op the Spine. Cr. Svo. 5*. 
— On Aneurism, especially op the 
Thorax and Root op the Necic 39. 6d. 
BASTIAN (H. Cbariton).-ON Paralysis 
PROM Brain Disease in its Common 
Forms. Cr.Svo. w,6d, 
BICKERTON (T. H.X— On Colour Bund- 
Cr. Svo. 



BRAIN: A Journal OP Neurology. Edited 
for tbe Neurological Society of Londoo, by 
, A. De Watteyille, Quarterly. Svo. yM 
(Part 1. in Jan. 1878.) VoIk. I. to XII. Sva 
tsff. each. (Clotb covers for binding, u. eacb.] 
BRUNTON (Dr. T. UuderX— A Text- 
Book OP Pharmacology, Thbrapeutics* 
AND Materia Medica. 3rd Edit. Med. 
Svo. ei/.— Or b a vols. as«. 6d, 

Disorders op Digestion : their Coit<* 
SBOUENCES AND Treatment. Svo. io#.6A 
— Pharmacology AND Thbrapeutics; or« 
Medicine Past and Prssent. Or. Svo. 6r. 
Tablbs op Materia Medica : A Cooh 
e Materia Medica MoseBflU 



na ni o n 
Svo.' tt 



— — Croonian Lectures on the Connbo- 

TION BBTWBSM CHEMICAL CONSTrnmOH 

AND Physiolpqical ACTION. Being an In- 



trodnctioQ to Modem Tberapeatics. Svow • 



MEDICINE— MILITARY ART AND HISTORY, 



CARTER (R. Bmdenen. F.CS.)i— A Piuo> 

TICAL TUATISB ON DlSBASM OF TUB EVB. 

8vo. i6f. 

— EvKsiGHT, Goop AHD Bah. Cr. Svo. 6r. 

— — MODBKN OPSftATIONt POR CaTAKACT. 

Bro, 6i. 

CHRISTIE G-X-CnoLSiiA Ennuiici ni 
EastApmca. 8va is«. 

COWELL (GeorfeX— Lktoiiss oh Cata* 

KACT: lT8CAUSBS,VAIIIBTIBS,AlfOTnAT^ 
MBNT. Cr. Svo. ^6d, 

FLtJCKIGER (F. A.) And HANBURY (D.). 
— PHARMACOGRArHiA. A Hittory of tiM 
Principal Dnin of Vcsctable Origin OMt 
with in Great Britain and India. 8vo. au; 

FOTHERGILL (Dr. J. Mnnar).-TMS Pbao- 
titionsr's Handbook op TitBATMBirr; 
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. 8va t6f. 

— Thb Antagonism op Thsrapbutk 

ACBNTS, AND WHAT IT TbACHBS. CT. HOw 6t. 

— Food por tm« Intaud, thb Convalbs- 
CBNT. THB DvsrBpnc, and thb Gouty. 

' and Edit Cr.Bvo. 3i.6d, 

FOX (Dr. Wilson). » Oh thb AmpiaAL 
Production op Tuhbrclb in thb Lowbb 
ANIMALS. WithPbtaa. 4to. 5^.6^ 

— On thbTrbatmbntop Hypbrptrbxia, 

AS IlLUSTRATBD in ActTTB ARTICULAR 

Rhbumatism av mbansop thb Extbrnal 
Application op Cold. Bvo. w*. 6d, 

GRIFFITHS (W. H.)i-Lbsson8 on Prb- 

SCRIPnONS AND THB ART OP PRBKRIBIHO. 

Mew Edition. sSma 3#. 6d. 

HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).-On thb Patro- 
LOOT OP Bronchitis, Catarrhal Pnbu* 

MONIA. TuaSRCLB, AND ALURD LbSIONS OF 

thb Human Lono. Bvo. tf. 6d. 

— A Tbxt-Book op Pathologt, Ststb- 
MATic AND Practicau ICvstiatad. Vot 
I. Bvo. 851. 

> HANBURY (DanidX — SOBNCB Papbri, 
CHiBPLT Pharmacological and Botani* 
CAL. Med. Bvo. t4M. 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).— Micro-Orcarisms and 
DisBASS. An Introduction into tha Stndy 
of Specific Micro-OisaniMBS. Cr.tvow di; 

Thb Bactbria ih Asiatic Cholbra. 
Cr. tvaw sc. 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE Bditod hf 
P. S. Abraham, M.A. Noa. a and 9. 
af.6i£ each net. 

UNDSAY (Dr. I. A)i-Thb Cumatic 
. Trbatmbntop Consumption. Cr.Bva 5*. 

MACKENZIE (Sir Mocall).-TNB Htgibnb 
op THB Vocal Organs. Cr. tvaw fir. 

M ACLAGAN (Dr. T.)i— Thb Owmm Tmbort. 
Bvoi lof . fi^ 

MA(n^N (SorgwM-Gaoaral W. CI— Dm- 
BASBs OP Tropical Cumatbs. Cr. Bvo. 
tor. 6^ 

MACNAMARA(CX-A Htsranror Ascitic 
Cholbra. Cr. Bvo. loc 6d, 

MKRCIBR g>r. C).— Thb NiRvoos Stbtbm 
AMD THB Mind, tvow taa.fiA 



PIFFARD (H. G.).-Am ElbmbhtabtI 

TISB ON DtSBASBS OP THB SKIK. •wOk sfiib 

PRACTITIONER, THE: A Mosrrw 
Journal op Thbra pbuii c s and Pmsjc 
Hbalth. Edited hjr T. Laudbr BROMToa^ 
F.R.S., ate. ; Donald MacAlistbb» M A , 
M.D., and J. Mitchbu. BRUCBi. M.a 
ts,6/, monthly. Vols. L— XLVL " " 
vcariy vob. sof.fi^aftck {QcA cam 
Dinding, ts, aftckl 

REYNOLDS (J. R.).-A Systsm or 
aNB. Edited hy J. Rossbll RsvimjBB, 
M.D., In 5 ^ Vols. L-UL sad T. 
Bvo. 85r. each.— Vol. IV. ata. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.X-Dobams cr 
MoDBRN LiPB. Cr. Bva 

— Thb Fibld op DtssASB. A Bosk «f 
Pkwentiva Madidna. Bvow asfc 




BEATON (Dr Edwaid CX-A : 
OP Vaccination. Est.fqpbBvow BibidL 

SEILER (Dr. Cai1)L— MfCBD-FNOTDGBAPHB 

in Histology, Normal and Pat 

CAL. 4tO. JftC 6d, 

SIBSON (Dr. Frand^-C 

Edited by W. M. Oim, M.a 

4 vob. Bvo. 31L 
SPENDER a. KentX— ThbrapbvtkMbaw 

POR THB Rbubp op Pain. Bvow 81; fi^ 

SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAI. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OTt A g/niaiiric 
Treatise on tha Theorr and Pradiot af S«v 
gory hyAttthors of variORS NatioM. 

JOHH ASHHURSTj^^1HL« M.Dl fi ' 



Stoy. Bva iu. 6d, i 

THORNE (Dr. ThorR^— 1 
Bva Bf.6^ 



-DmmiBRuu Ok 



WHITE (Dr. W. HalaX-A Trxt-Boor or 
GbnbralThbrapbuticb. Cr.Bva BaBA 

ZIEGLER (Emat).— A TBrr>Boo« or Pi^ 
thologkal Anatomy and pATHoeBNBSi^ 
Translated and Edited by Donald Ma^ 
Alistbr, M.A., M.D. iDRsCffRiad. Bva* 
Part I. Gbnbral Pathological Amatomvl 
tat. fi^— Pan II. Spbcial PATNOLOOiCAk 
Anatomy. Sactiona I.-VIIL and IX^ 
Xn. Bva saa.fi^cach. 

MBTALLUmOr. 
(Sir mi$0 Cnrmmtry.) 
HIORNS (Arthur H.)i-A TBrr>BooK Br 
Elbmbntary Mbtallurgy. OL Bva 4*. 
— — Practical Mbtallorcy AMD Amathw. 
UhMratad. GlobaBva fit. 

Iron and Stbbl MAHurACTVRS» Ila^ 
iratad. (}lobaBva 9r.6^ 
— MiXBD Mbtalb or Mbtaluc Anwi 
(UobaBva fir. 

PHILUP8 (L Trbatob or Om 

DsMStTB. ilfaMttaftad. Mad. Bva ajf* 



{Sit mmt kr Priloropiit, t^) 

MHITAET AST AMD BBTOftT. 

ACLAND(3irH.W.). (SWMbdkih&I 
AITKEN (3ir W.)»Trb (Growth or Wft 



MUSIC— PERIODICALS. 



WUTAET HIBTOBT 

CUNYNGHAME (G«q. Sir A. TA-Mv 
Command in South Afuca, 1^4— yi> 
Svo. t»g.€a. 

HOZIER (Lieut<:ol. H. MA-Thb Ssvni 
Wsbics'Wak. jrdEdit. O.evo. 6t, 

— - Tmb iNTAsioNt or England. ■ toIs. 
Svo. »8«. 

lfARTEL(autf.)i~MiuTAiiv Italy. With 
Map. Svo. tM. 6d. 

MAURICE (U.<irf.).-WA«. 8va st-MC 
— Thb National DBrsNCBs. Cr. Svo. 

MERCUR (IVor. J.).~ELBMBNTt OP TUB 

ArtotWail Ivow i7#. 
8CRATCHLEY-.ICINL0CH COOKE.— 

AutTKAUAN DSPBNCU AND NsW GUINBA. 

Omipdcd from tlw Puten of the bt« Mijor. 
Gmni Sv Petbb Scratchlst, R.E., hf 

C KiNLOCN COOKB. evo. 14$. 

^5r??cVS5 THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. N«w Edition. Cr. 8va u.6d. 

WILKINSON (S.X-THB Bkain of an 
Army. A PppuUr Acomnt of the Germui 
General Staff. Cr. 8vo. sr.6^ 

WINGATE (M^ r. R.).-MAHDiitM and 
THB EcyrriAN Sudan. Ab Account of the 
Rim nnd lVogron of MahdiiMl^ and of Sab- 
impient Eyentii in the Sudan to the PlroMnt 
Tune. Witht7Mn|M. 8va 90c neL 

WOLSELEY (Genend ViHonncX-THB Sol- 

DIB^S POCXBT-BOOK FOK PlBLD SbKVICB. 

jihEdit. iteoiioui. y 

— • FfSLDFoCUET-BoOKFOKTHBAunUABT 

FoBCBs. s6aw. ig,6d. 



■XHEBALOOT. (5Wir Gbologt.) 

KXBCaSLLAllBOUl WOBXI. 
{5m wmdtr LrrBBATUBB, p. 19.) 

Muna 

'^•^^y^T^'^WC-STUDT IN GbRMANY. 

Pk«&c« Iqr StfGBo. GnovB.. Cr.lm 
GROVE (Sir GeovfeX— A DicTioNAitY or 
if5*'S My»«aAN8, A.D. i4«^s88o. 
EdiMd hf Sir Gborgb Gkovb, D,C.U In 

ivob. 8vtK eu.ench. With lUuMntions in 
, [one Type and Woodcut.~Abo published 
in Pm. Pms I.-XIV., XIX.-XXII. 
9*. &t each ; XV. XVI. 74. ; XVII. XVIIL 
«. : XXIII.-XXV., Appendiju Edited far 
J. A. FuLLBK Maitland, M.A. 9r. [doth 
caeet far binding the voluBMe, u. each.] 

— - A COMPLBTB InDBX TO THB AbOTB. Bt 

Mil. £. W008HOUI8. hro. ft.6d. 



HULLAH (Iphn).-Moaic ni 
4th Edit. Jk.l(ifK m».6d, 

TAYLOR (FtaakBnX-A Pbimbb or Piaho- 
POBTB Plating. ilaMb ia 

T^nLOR^^qgl--Soj^^ and 

~- A SVITBM OP SmnT^NGINO PMMI TMB 

Ebtahjmibd Mimical Notation. Svo. 
j*.aei. 



NATURAL HXSTOBT. 

ATKINSON a CX {Sa Antiquitibs.) 

BAKER (SirSamuelW.X (J^Srorr.) 

BLANFORD (W. T.X— Gboloov ano 
Zoology op Abyssinia. Bvow n*. 

FOWLER nv. W.X— Talbs op thb Bibos. 
lUuatnOed. Cr. Bvow 3$.6d, 

— A Ybar with thb BiBDt. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8va y.6d, 

KINGSLEY (ChariesX-MADAM How and 
Lady Why ; or, First Lessons hi Earth-Loin 
for Children. Cr. Svo. jr. 6*L 

— Glaucus ; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. Cr. 
SvOi y, 6d.'~Prtt€MimiUm EdiiUm, Cr. 
0YO, extra cloth. j»,6d. 

WALLACE (Alfrod Ruaseli--THB Malat 
ABCHirsLAGo: The Land of the Orang 
Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and 
Illustrations. Ext or. 8va {St» mim 
Biology.) 

WATERTON (ChariesX— Wandbbingi in . 
South Ambbica, thb Nobth-Wbst op 

THB UnITBD StATBS, AND THB AnTILLBS. 

Edited bjr Rev. J. G. Wood. lUustraied. 
Cr. BvOi 6«.— People's Edition. 4ta td. 

WHITE (GilbertX—NATUBAL Histobt and 
Antiquitibs op Sblbobnb. Ed.b3rFBANK 
BucKLAND. With a Chapter 00 Antiquities 
by the Eabl op Sblbobnb. Cr. Svo. 61; 

VATUBAL PHIL060FHY. iStt PHYsici.) 

NAVAL 80IEVCB. 

ROBINSON (ReY. J. L.X— Mabinb Subybt- 
ING, An Elbmbntaby Tbbatisb on. For 
Younger Naval Officets. IUust.Cr.8vo. 7»,6d. 

SHORTLAND (AdniialX— Nautical Sub- 
ybying. 8vo. ai#. 

THOMSON (Sir Wm.X - P«>polab Lbc- 

TUBBS AND ADDBBSSBS.—V0I. IIL NaV*- 

cation. Or. Svo. j9,td. 
VOVSUI. {Sti Pbosb Fiction, p^ 17.) 



{Sm widtr DoMBSTic Economy, p. 8.) 
OPnOS (W UQHDl (5^ Pmrtici, ^ sy.) 
PADfTINa (^Akt.) 

PBRI0DI0AL8. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY* 
THE. (.S'M Philology.) 

BRAIN. (^mMboionb.) 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. (Tm Po- 
LmcAL Economy.) 

ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF. Political Economy.) 



ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
THE.~PrornselY lUustraled. PubUshed 
Hithhr. No. L October. 1881. < 
I.L1884. 7«.tf«^-'Vols.li.-Vin. S 
ral tvo. extra cioch, colonrsd edbres. 



PHILOLOGY—] 



PHILOSOPHY. 



NATURE: A Wbbklv Illustkatbd Jook* 



N AL OP SciSNCB. Published every Thnndav. 
6d, Monthly Parts, a«. and sr. ^ ; 



Price 



Current Half-yearly vols., lu. each. Vols. 
I.-XLIII. (Cases for bimfing vols. M.di^ 

HELLENIC STUDIES. THE JOURNAL 
OF. Pub. Half*Yearlyfromi88a Ivo. |o«.; 
or each Part, t w. Vol. XII. Part L' ss«. oet. 

The Journafwill be sold at a reduced prke 
to Libraries wishing to subicribe, bat official 
appUcadoo most in each case be made lo the 
CounciL Information on this point, and apoo 
the conditions of Mcmbership,maybeobtaiMd 
on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. George 
MacmilUn,s9. Bedford StreetfCovent Garden. 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. PabUsbed 
Monthly. ir.<-Vols.I.-LXIV. 7«.6^each. 
(Cloth covers for binding, u. oacD.] 

PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL OP. iJSm 
Philology.) 

PRACTITIONER. THE. (Jm Mspiaits.) 

RECORD OP TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. {Sm Eov 

CATION. 

PHILOI007. 

AMERICAN JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE. Edited by Prof. Basil L. Gilou- 
SLBBVX. 4r.&^each Na(quarterlyX 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIA* 
TION, TRANSACTIONS OF. Vols.L— 
XX. Sr. per vol. net, except Vols. XV. 
and XX., whidi are tor. neL 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Editwi by 
L Flagg, W. G. Hals, and B. I. Whbslbk. 
I. Thk CC/4f-CoHSTRUCTtoNs: 'th4ir His- 
tory and Functions. Part I. Critical. xt,td, 
net. Part II. Cooatractive. By W. O. 
Halb. ¥l' net.— II. Analogy and tub 
Scors OP ITS Application in Languagb. 
By B. I. Whbslui. xt,yL net. 

GILES (P.).— A $Morr Manual of Philo- 
logy POK Classical STuowfTt. Cr. Bvo. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI* 
CAL PHILOLOGY. 4 vols. Bvo. isr.6i/.Mwb. 

JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY. New Series. 

EditMi bv W. A. Wright. M.A., I. Bv^ 

WATER. M.A., and H. lACxaoN, M.A. 

4t. 6tL each No. (half-yearly). 
KELLNER (Dr. L.). * Historical Oot^ 

unbsopEngush Syntax. Ejbfi9t.8vo. di; 

MORRIS (Rev. Richard, LL.D.X-Priiibb 
OP Engusn Grammar. sSomw u. 

EURMBNTART LbSSONI IN HISTORICAL 

Englun Grammar. iSomw sr. 6d, 
— — Historical Outunbs or SNOUtN A& 

aoBNCB. Extmfep.Bva ds. 
MORRIS (R.)aBd BOWEN (H. C)i— Eho- 

usM Gramiiar Etbrcisbs. slaow ia 

OUPHANT (T. L. KIngtonl-TNB Old 

AND MiooLB Enousn. Globe tvow pr. 
•^TmbNbwEnousn. evob. Cr.tvow eu. 
PBILE (JohaX— a Primbr or PkiLOUOOT. 

THBiR FAMiLna. Globe Bvow ^ 



TAYLOR asaaeX-WoROS and 
9th Edit. Mass. Globelvow 6s. 

— Etruscan Rbsbarcnbs. tvow 

— Grbbks and Goths: A Smdy of ihm 
Rones. Bva 9c 

WETHERELL (J.X— E 
jus's Primbr or " 
iSmo. u. 

VONGE (C MA-HisTOvr or CmBtTiAM 
Nambs. New Edit., rovised. Gr.Bvow ffciA 

PHILOSOPHr. 

Ifflil^ fi>4 MMapiijilQi. 
BALFOUR (Right Hon. A. I.).-A Dsrsm 
or Philosophic Doubt. las. 

BIRKSCTbomasRawsoni— First PRtNCtPtat 
or Moral SoBNCB. Cr.Bva 

— Modern Utilitarianism ; or, The 8f»- 
temsof Palcy. Bentham, and MiO T— Yil 
and Compared. Cr.tvow t».UL 

— MoDBRN Physical Fatalism, and m 
DocTRiNB or EvoLtmoN. * ' "* 



yam i n a ti o n of Mr. Herbert Spencei^ 
First Principles.* O. Ivow ds. 
CALDERW(X>D (Piraf. H.X-A Hanimook 
or Moral Philosophy. Cr. tvow is. 

FISRE Oolu>X— OoTUNBs or Cosmic Phim* 

SOPHY, SASBO ON THB DOCI RIHB OP BvOUl* 

TION. 8 vols. 8va S5«. 
FOWLER (lUv. Thom^ — PRoeRBsam 

Morality: An Essay iafithios. Cr.tvow js. 
HARPER (Father ThomasX-THS Mbta- 

PHYSICS OP THB School. la « vols.— Vols. L 

aodIL BvtK iBr.eack-VoLllLPaitL saa. 
KANT.— Kant's Critical Philosophy p«i 

English Rbadbrs. By J. P. MAHArrY* 

D.D., and J. H. Bbrnard, B.D. s vols. 

Cr. Bvo.— Vol. L Thb Kritik or Purs 

RBASONExPLAINBDANODBPBNDBa ftJU, 

—Vol. II. Thb Prolbgombna. Traasliiid, 
with Notes and Appendices, ir. 



KANT-MAX MOLLER.-CRmqoB or 
PuRB Rbason by Immanubl Kant. Tinao^ 
latod by F. Max MOllbr. With Imi^ 
dootioo by Ludwio NoiRi. a vols, tvs^ 
t<«. each (sold separatelyX— VoL L H»> 
torical Introduction, ty Luowto NocRi, 
etc— VoL II. Criti^b or Purb Rbasoh. 

MAURICE (F. D.X-MORAL and Mbta- 
PHYSICAL Philosophy, s vols. Bvow sia. 
Mc(X)SH (Rev. Dr. JamesV»-THB Mbtho» 

or THB DlYINB (k>YBRNMBNT, pHVBICAb 

AND Moral. Bva tor.&£. 

— Thb Supbrnatural in Rblation t» 
thbNaturau Cr.Bvow jt.id. 

— Thb Intuitions or tub Mihb^ 

IQg; 6i/. 

— Ah Examination or Mr. J. & Vbu^ 
Philosophy. Bva ioa&^ 

CHRtsnANITY AND POSITIYISM. LaO» 

tHres on Natnral Theolocy and AfolsMkk 

Cr. Bva 7#.6^ • ' ' ~ 

— Thb Scottish PNiLOsoPiiV rROM HvT^ 
CMBsoN TO Hamilton, Biographicai, Xs. 
PosiTORY, Critical. Roy. Bva ids. 

— Rbaustic Phiumopmy DsrsHteD m a 
Philosophic Sbribs. b ysIs.— VsL L Xs. 
POSITORY. ^ VsL I L Hmvomcal am» Cmh. 
«^ Cr.Bva «ftized by tiOOgle • 
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PHILOSOPHY— PHYSICS. 



PBILOSOFHY. 
Sttllet and 1S»tAVltfJ^t»-<»miimmtd. 
IfcCOSH (Rev. Dr. J.).-FiiiiT ahd Fvutt- 
AMBitTAL Tmmii. Bcbg a Treatm on 
MetaphysiGA. Svo. oc 

— THMPBBVAIUIwlVrMOFPHILOMrirr: 

Cah tmst Logicallt rbacn RbauttT 

Ivo. sr. 6^ 
MASSON (Pwf. DiwrlA-RKawrr Bkit»ii 

PHiuMonrr. jrd Edit. Or. 8m 6r. 
SIDGWICK (Prof. HenryX-TH« Mbtmods 

orETMKS. 4tliEdtL, revised. 8ro. x^m, 

— A SOPTLBMBMT TO THE SsCOND EDITION. 

Containing aU the important Additions and 
AhcradoRS in Foarth Edition. 8m 6«. 

— OUTUNBS OF THE HlSTORY OT ETMICI 

FOB Engush Rbadbm. Cr.tm sc. 6a 
THOROTON (W. T.y. — Olo-Fashiohbd 

Ethics ANDCOMMON-SBIftB llBTAPHVtlCI. 

8v<N Boi. 



B(X>LE (George). — Thb Matubmatical 
Analtsis OP Locic Svo. sewed. 5«. 

CARROLL (LewttX-THB Gamb or Lock. 
Cr. Svow 3r. neL 

JEVONS(W. Stanl«rV-A Pbimbp or U»ic. 
sBiiio. w. . _ 

— Elbmbntart Lbssons in Logic, Ds- 
DOcnvB AMD iMDUcmrB. iBmo. ^6d, 

— Studies in Dbdoctits Logic, end 
Edit. Cr. 8m 6f . 

Thb PKiiMnPLBSorSaBNCB: A Treatise 

on Loeic and Sdentilic Method. Cr. tm 
isf. 61. 

— PuBB Logic: and otbcr Minor Works. 
Edited bv K Adamson, M.A., and Ha«- 
BiBT A. jBvoNt. 8m xot,UL 

KEYNES n. N.)t— Studies and Exbecises 

imFormalLogic and Edit. Cr. 8m io«.« 
McCOSH (Rev. Dr.X-THB Laws or Dw- 

coKSivB Thought. A Text-Book of Formal 

Logic. Cr.8m s** . 
RAY (ProC P. K.X-A Tebt-Book or Db^ 

DUcnvsLoGic. 4ihEdiL Gk>be8m 4'.6^ 
VENN (Rev. Jobn)t— Thb Logic or Chai« 

and Edit. Cr. 8m m».6d. 

Symbolic Logic Cr. 8m toe. 

Thb Pkihcimju or Empibkal ob In- 

imcii y B Logic. 8m iBr. 

Pajfihttlocy. 
BALDWIN (Prof. J. M.>-Hakdkk« or 
Pstchoix)Cv: Sensesand Intcllect.8mw.M 

— Fbbung AMD Witx. 8m sar.6A 
CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.)l— The REtA< 

TioMS or MiMD AMD Braim. 8m tai. 
CLIFFORD (W, ]L)i— Sebimg amd Thihk< 

IMG. CP. 8m 3r.6/. 
H6FFDING OVot iy.-<)uTt^^ 

CHOUOGT. Translated hfwLJL, Lowmdhb. 

Cr. 8m 6*. 
JAMES (Prot WilliamX— The Pbimoplbs or 

PsTCHOiAdT. avolfc DemT8m as«.ntt. 
JARDINE (Rev. Robtft>— Thb Slbmemts 

or tub Prvchouxsv or Coghition. spd 

Edit. CP.8m 6b,^ 
McCOSH (Rev. Dr )l->Pstchoi/)GT. Or. im 

L The CoGNrnvE Pqiwbriu teM— II 

The MonvB Powers. dcM 
— — The BMonoHS. 8m pe^^ 



MAUDSLEYJpr. HenryX— ThePhysiowcv 
or Mind. Cr. 8m tor. W. 

— The Pathoumv or Mind. 8m tm, 

— BoDv AMD Mind. Cr. 8m 6f. OA 
MURPHY (I. JA-Habit AMD Inteixi- 

and &iit. .Illttittatad. 8m t«P. 



PHOTOa&APHT. 
MRLDOLA (Prof. R.X— The Cnemistbv or 
Thotogbapht. Cr. 8m 6f. 

PHTSICIS OB NATURAL PHIIMOPHr. 

Gtntrml—BUeiriciiy «m/ MH^iitm^ 
HhU, Light, amd S^tmd. 

ANDREWS (Dr. Thomas): The SciEMTiric 
Papers op the late. With a Memoir by 
ProA. Tait and Crum Brown. 8m i8f. 

EYERETT (Prof. J. DA-The C G. S. St». 
TEM OP Units, with Taslbs op Physical 
Constants. New EdiL Globe 8m s*. 

FESSENDEN fCX— Physics roR Pvsuc 
Schools. Globe 8m 

FISHER (Rev. OsmoodV— Physics or the 
Earth's Crust, and Edit. 8m is*; 

GUILLEMIN (Am<d6eX-THE Forces or 
Nature. A Popular Introduptioa to the 
Stody of Physioa Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts. Roy. 8m sm. 

The Applications OP Physical FORCES. 

With Plates and lUttstntkms. Roy. 8m eu. 

KEMPE (A. B.).— How to draw a Straight 
LiNB. Cr. 8m u. 

LOEWY (B.X-^UESTioNS and Examples. 
IN Experimental Physics, Sound, Light, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 
Fcp. 8m a#. ^ 

A Graduated Course op Natural 

Science. Parti. Gl.8m a*.— PBrtll. a*.6A 

MOLLOY (Rev. G.>-Glbanings in Sa- 
encb: a Series of Popubu* Lectnros on 
Scienti6c Subjects. 8m 7X.6<f. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour! — A Primer or 
Physics. Illuittrated. i8mo. i#, 

Lessons in Elementary Physics. Illas- 

trated. Fcp^ 8m td, 

Questions. ByT. H.Core. x8ma a«. 

STEWART (Prof. Balkmrt and GEE (W. W. 
HaldancX— Lessons in Element ary Prac- 
TiCAL Physics. Illustrated.— GbnbbalPht- 
siCAL Procbssss. Cr. 8m fir. 
TAIT (Prof. P. G.).— Lectures on some 
Rbcent Advances in Physical Science. 
3rd EdiL Cr. 8m yr. 
THOMSON (Sir Wm.X— Popular Lectures 

AND AdDRBSSRS.— VoL I. CONSTITUTIOW 

opMatteb. O. 8m j9,6d. 

Bleetrtelty and Kacnettim. 
CUMMING (UnMBaa>— Am Introouctkmi 

to Electricity. Cr. 8m 8c 6a 
DAY(R. E.).— Electric Light Arithmetic. 



GRAY (ProC Androw>.— The Treobt amd 
Pbactice op Absolute Measurements 
in ELSCTRicmr and Magnetism, s vols. 

Cr.Sm YoLL lacfirf. ^ 

Absolute Measurements tm Slbctm* 
crrv AMDi|C«a«jp«lii^vf^tro. 



PHYSICS— PHYSIOLOGY. 



OUILLEMIN (A.X— ELBcmiaTY ako Mao- 
NST»M. A Popular Trcatue. Trimlated 
and Edited bv Prof. Silvamus P. TNOur* 
SON. Super Rot. Bvo. 3u. 6d, 

LODGE (Prof. OliwX— Modmk Vnwt or 
Elbctkicity. Cr. Bvo. 6«. 6d, 

AENDENHALL <T< C)l-A CnrrviT or 
ELECTKiarv. Cr. 8vow 4s. 6i/. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfouf) and GEE (W. W. 
HaldaneX— Lbssons in ELBMBtrrART Prac- 
tical Physics. O.Bvo. lUnaintted.— Elm- 
Tsicmr AND Magmbtism. 7#.6if. 

— Practical Physics for Schools. GL 
8yo.— Elbctricity AND Magnbtism. 

THOMPSON (Prof. SIlYaoos P.)l — Eu^ 
mbntary Lbssons in Elbctricitt and 
Magnbtism. Illustrated. Fcp^. Bvo. 4«. id. 

THOMSON (Sir Wm.)L— Pafbrs on Euw- 
trostatics and Magnbtism. tvow itr. 

TURNER (H. H.).— EXAMFLBS on Hbat 
AND Elbctricity. Ct. Byo. mm. 6d, 

BmX, Ucbt, and Bound. 

AIRY (Sir G. B.)i-^N Sound and Atmo- 
srHBRic Vibrations. O. Svow 9$. 

CARNOT-THURSTON.-Rbplbctions on 
THB MonvB PowBR or Hbat, and on 

MaCHINBS FITTBO to DbVBLOP THAT 

PowBR. From the French of N. L. S. Car- 
NOT. Edited hy R. H. Thurston, LL.IX 
Cr. Byo. js, 6d, 

CLAUSIU9CIU.— Thb Mbchanical Trbory 
OP Hbat. Translated hjr W. R. Browns. 
Cr. Bvo. tot, id, 

FERRERS (Roy. N. M.^—Sphbrical Har- 
monics AND SuBJBCTS CONNBCTBD WITH 
thrm. Cr Bvo. js,6d, 

JOHNSON (AmyX—SuNSHiNB. Ilhtstrated. 

JONES (Prof. D. E.>.— Hbat, Light, and 

Sound. Globe Bvo. e#. 6dl 
MAYER (Prof. A. M.).-SouND. A Series of 

Simple Experiments. Illustr. Or. Bvo. 3«.6A 
MAYER (Prof. A. M.)and BARNARD(C>- 

UcHT. A Series of Simple E aperimenta . 

lUuntrated. Cr. Bvo. nt.hd. 
PARKINSON (S.X— A Trbatisb on Omca. 

4th Edit., revised. Cr. Bvo. lor. id. 
PEA60DY(Prof. C H.X— Thbrmodynamio 

OP THB Stbam Enginb and othbr Hbat- 

Enginbs. Bvo. s». 



PERRY (Prof. J.).-Stbam : An 
Treatise. iBmow 4'* id, 

PRESTON CT.X— Thb Thbort or Light. 
Illustrated. Bvo. sw. neL 

— Thb Thbory op Hbat. Bva 

RAYLSIGH (Lord>.-THBORT op Soonow 
tva Vol I. sst.6d:-VoL IL it,id. . 

8HANN (G.).— An Elbmbntart Trbatisb 
ON Hbat in Rblation to Stbam and thb 
Stbam-Enginb. lUustr. Cr. Bvo. ^id, 

SPOTTISWOODEORT.X-^PoLARiSATioir or 
LwHT. innstraied. Or. Bvo. 9s. id, 

STEWART (Prof. Balfoof) and GEE (W. W. 
Haklaael^LBSiOHS in Elbmbntart Prac- 
tical PHYSICS. Cr. Bvo. 



Omca, Hbat, and Sound. 

Practical Physios por Schools. Of. 
Bvow— Hbat, Lmnt, and Soono^ 



STOKES (Sir (George aV-Ov LiOMT. TWi 
Burnett Lectnrsiu Cr. Bvow ^id. 

STONE (W. H.).— Elbmbntart Lbmom oh 
Sound. lUnstrated. Fc^ Bvow y^ML 

TAIT (Prof. P. a>— Hbat. Wkk 

tf^Hi f^ Cr. Bvo. it, 
TAYLOR (S«lleT>-^ND AMD MiMBC. sad 

Edit. Ext. cr. Bva 81; 6^ 

TURNER (H. H.). (Sip Elmtbkitt.) 

WRIGHT (LewisX— Light. A Gmns if 
Ejcperimental Optics. lUuit. O.Bvow f&WL 

PHY8I00RAFHT aad KBTlOIOLOaT. 

ARATUS.— Thb Skibs and Wbathbb Fd^- 
CASTS OP Aratus. Traiiilat«dhyE.Fotf^ 
M.A. O.8V0. y.id 

BLANFORD (H. F.).— Thb RvDnoDnt «r 
Physical Gbographv por thb Usb «r 
Indian Schools. lUuatr. Cr.Bvow si. ML 

A Practical Oowm. to thb Cumatm 

AND WbATHBR op InIHA, CbTLOM AMD 

Burmah, and thb Storms or Ihsiah 

Sbas. Bvow isr id, 
FERREL (Prof. W.l-A Popolab Trbathb 

OH THB Winds. Bvo, tBr. 
FISHER (Rev. OMnondl— PHTRiCi or trb 

Earth's Crust, and Edic Bvo. tea. 
GALTON(Franeb).— Mbtborograpmka:*^ 

Methods of Mapping the Waalker. ^ 

GEIKIE (Sir ArcUfaaidV-A Primbb or Pmt- 

^RAPHY. lUl 



SICAL GbOGRAPHY. 

— Elbmbntart Lbssoms im PvTaaa 
Gbographt. Ilkistfatod. Fc^Bvo. 4fcW 

(^UBSTIONS ON THB SAMB. %t,id. 



HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.V 
Ilhittrated. Cr. Bvow it, 

LOCKYER(J. Normani-OwTinms or Pur- 
siography: thb Moybmbnts op Tm 
Earth. Illustrated. Cr.8vo,s«4. wt,id, 

MELDOLA (Prof. R^ and WHITE (WhuV— 
Rbport on thb East Amouam Eabtw- 
QUAKB OP April ssno^ tBB4. Bvow tt id, 

FEARNLEY(W.X— A Manual or Elbssb»' 
TARY Practical Histology. Cr. Bvow pa. id, 

FOSTER (Prof. MiefaadX-A TnT-Boos or 

Physiology. IlluMted. sthEdiL • 

Part I. Book L Blood: thb Tit- 

MOYBMBNT, THB VASCULAR MbC 

tot. id.^Vwn IL Book IL Thb Th^ 

Cmbmical AcnoM. with tRbib RawBLiivm 
Mbchanisms: Nutrition. mcM.- 
III. Book IIL Thb CnrraAL JJbl 
Sybtbm. 7«.M-PRrtIV. BookllL 
Sbnsbs, and somb Spbcial M« 
Mbchanisms.— Book IV. ThbTmc^.^ 
Mbchanisms OP Rbprodoctiom. susLftdL 
A Primbb or PHYSiOLoaY. sBbm^ a& 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANOLSV Q. 
—A Covmut or Eumbntaby PBAcncniL 

PHYBIOLOGYANOHlSTOtMrr. Qr.tVOb PB.U 

OAMGEB (Arthuri— A TMrrN.BooK ar Twm 

PHYSIOIjOGICAL CMBMISTBV or TMB Ambhul 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY— POLITICS. 



HUM PHRY(Prof. SirG. M.X-Tme Homah 
Foot AMP TMB Human Hand. IllurtiaMd. 

HUXLEY (Prof. Thofc HA-Umons in 
Elsmbntarv Pkvsiolocy. Fcp. 8m. 4»- 

— QvBsnoNS. ByT.ALCOCK. i8aM. uM 
MIVART (St. Georie).-LB»ON» ih^ Ei*" 

BCBNTARV Anatomy. Fcp^ 8m ftfco* 
PETTIGREW 0. Bell).— Tnb Phwoloot 

OP the Cikulation in Plant* in thb 

Lowu Animals AND IN Man. 8m m 
8EILER (Dr. Carl).~MiCBO-PHOTOCKAPNt 

IN HisTOMY. Normal and Patmologicau 

4to. 3M. 6d. 

POBIBT. (5;M«Mi^LiTBNATUKB,p.l4.) 

POUTIGAL KOOHOKT. 
BASTABLE (ProT. C F.)t— Puiuc Finance. 
BdHM-BAWERIC(Prot>.— Cawtal AND In- 
TsnsT. Tram. byW. Smart. 8m. laf.ncc. 
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HORT(Dr. F. J, A.)l— Two Disskktatiovs. 
L On MONOrENHS BtO% in Sckifturb 
andTbapition. II, On the "Constan- 

TlNOrOUTAN " CkUD AND OTHSK EaSTBRN 
CrUDS or TUB FOUKTH Cbntukv. Svo. 
7S.U. 

KILLEN (W. D.)l— EccLisiAsncAL Hit- 

TOIIV OP ItBLAND, PROM TNB EaRLIXST 

Datb to the Prbsbnt Time, t voU. 
Svo. mst. 

SIMPSON (R«v. WA— An Epitomb op thb 

History op thb CHRnTiAN Church, ph 
' Edit. Fcp. Ink v* ^ 
VAUGHAN (VeryRev.C LX-ThbChurch 

op thb First Dats: Thb Church or 
' Jbrvsalbm, Thb Church op thb Gbn* 

tilbs, Thb Church op thb World. Cr. 

Svo. sof. M 
WARD (W.X— WiLUAM Gborcb Ward and 

THB OXPOISO MOVBMBNT. 8vOk 14$, 

TUsCBimiiarSnglaatf. 

A Class-Book op THE Catbchism or 
THB Church OP England. ByRtr.CanoB 
Maclbar. iBroa u.6d, 
'A First Class-Book op thb Catbchism 
OP THB Church op England. By Um 
• ame. tSmow 6d, 
• Thb Ordbr op Conpirmation. With 
Pisycn ^ud Devotioos. By the sriim. 

COLLBCTS OP thb ChURCH OP ENGLAND. 

With a Coloured Flonl Design to tach 
Collect. Cr. Bvob lac 

DiSBSTABUSHMBNT AND DiSBNIXmMBNT. 

What arb thbyT By ProC. E. A. Frbb- 

MAN. 4th EdiL Cr. Bva u, 
Disbstablishmbnt ; or. A DRfsacs of tho 

Priodple of a National Choich. By Gbo. 

Harwood. Bvo. sal. 
A Dbpbncb op thb Church op England 

AGAINST Disbstarushment. By Roun* 

DELL, Earl OP Selbornb. Qr.Svow u,6d. 
Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning 

Churches and Tithes. By th« sama. 

Cr.Svo. 
iHsttnt in its XtimHm 
Dissent in its Relation to the Church 

OP England. By Rev. G. H. Curtbis. 

BamptonLectorasnriB;!. Cr.Sva y».6d, 

tIhu Communion Seryke prom the Book 
OP Common Prayer. With Select Read- 
ings from the Writingi of the Rev. F. D. 
Mauricb. Edited Mr Bishop CoLENsa 
6ihEdiL 160a u,U. 
Bbporb thb Table : An Imraiiy, HtstoficRl 
aad Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Cooeecntfeo Rubric la the Commmiioa 
Serrioe of the Chwch of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. HowsoN. Bva yr. 6d. 
First Communion. With Prayen and Dt- 
vocions far tho newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon Maclbar. jsrm^ U, 
A Manual or iNiTRUCTNm roR Conpir- 
matiom AMD First Communion. With 
~ ' By tha sanM. 



An INTRODUCTION TO THB Crbeds. By 
Rev. Canon Maclbar. iBmo. y, 6d, 

An Introduction to the Thirty*Ninb 
Articles. By same, itma, [fntkePretu 

A History op the Book op Common 
Prayer. By Rev F. Procter. tSth 
EdiL Cr. Bvo. tor.6i£ 

An Elbmkntay Introduction to thb 
Book op Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 
Procter and Rev. Canon Maclbar. 
iBmo. sr. UL 

Twelve Discourses on Subjects con- 
nected with the Liturgy and Wor- 
ship op the Church op England. By • 
Very Rev. C J. Vaughan. Fcp. Bvo. dr. 

A Companion to the Lbctionary. By 
Rev. W. Benham, B.D. Cr. Bva 4A 6tL 

Judgment in the Case op Read and 
Others V. the Lord Bishop op Lincoln. 
Nov. at, 1800. By his Grace the Arch- 
bishop OP Canterbury. Bva i». 6d, net. 

DtfoUonal Book!. 

EASTLAKE (Lady).— Fellowship: Let^ 

TERS ADDRESSED TO MY SlSTBR-MOURNBRS. 

Cr. Bvo. ar.&f. 
IMITATIO CHRIST!. UM IV. Printed 
b Borden after Holbein, DOrer, and other 
old Masters, containing Dances of Death. 
Acu of Mercy, Emblems, etc Cr.Bvo. 71.6^ 

KINGSLEV (Charleal^uT op the Deep: 

Words por the Sorrowpul. From tha 

Writings of Charles Kincsley. Ext. fcp. 

Bvo. 3r. 6if . 
Daily Thoughts. Selected from the 

Writings of Charlbs Kingslsy. By Hit 

Wipe. Cr. Bvo. 6t, 
— From Death to Lipe. Fragments of 

Teaching to a VtlUige Congregation. Edit. • 

by His WIPE. Fcp.8vo. er.&f. 

MACLEAR (Rev. Canon).-A Manual or 
Instruction por Conpirmation and 
First 0>mmunion, with Prayers ahd 
Devotions, jamo. sr. 

^— — The Hour op Sorrow ; or, Tha Oflioa 
for the Burial of the Dead. aamo. ar. 

MAURICE (F. D.>~Lessons op Hope. 
Readincs from the works of F. D. Maurice. 
Selected by Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. Cr. 
Bvo. 5r. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface by Very Rev. C J. Vaugham. 
D.D. New Edition. tBmo. 3r.6ar. 

SERVICE (Rev. J.).— Prayers por Pubuc 
Worship. Cr. Bvo. 4^. 6d, 

THE WORSHIP OF CK>D. AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prot 
Maurice and others. Fcp^ Bvo. jt. 6d, 

WELBY<;REG0RY (Hon. LadyX— Links ( 
AND Clues, and Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6f. 

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. BishofA.— THOUoim 
ON Revelation AND Lipe. Selectioosfrom 
the Writings of Bishop Westoott. Edited 
by Rev. S. Phillips. Cr. Bvo. 6t, 

WILBRAHAM (Fimnds M.X-IN thb Serb 
AND Yellow Leap: Thoughts aMd Rb- 
ooLLBcnoNB roB^LO AMD VouM. Globa 

»|Aedby\jOOgre 
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Hie Fifttlifirib 

DONALDSON (Prof. JuneiX-TMS Apos- 
tolic Fathers. A Cnucal Aooowic of their 
Genuine WritingH, and of Uieir Doctrines, 
sod Edit. Cr. ftvo. js. 6d, 
UTfris ^ ihM Gruk mmd Lmtim Fmtktrt: 
Thk Apostolic Fatmbrs. Revised Texts, 
with IntroductioDS, Notes, Dissertetions, 
and Tnuuhuions. By Bishop Lightpoot. 
— Ptul I. St. Clbmbnt op Romb. s vols. 
8va 3a«.— Part IL St. Ignatius to St. 
PoLVCARP. 3 vols, and Edit ftvo. aSt. 
Thb Apostolic Fathers. Abridged EdtL 
With Short Introdactkws, Greek Text, aud 
English Translation. By same. Bvo. i6f. 
The Epistlb op St. Barnasas. Iu Date 
and Authorship. With Greek Text, Latin 
Version* Thuislation and Commentsury. By 
Rev. W. Cunningham, d. Bvo. yt. m. 

HymnolocF. 

BROOKE (S. A.JL—Christian Hymns. Ol. 
Bvo. 2t. net.~<:HRiSTiAN Hymns and Sbk- 
viCE Book op Bedpord Chapel, Blooms- 
bury. Gl. Bva 3r. net.— Sbbyiob Book. 
Gl. Bvo. IS, net. 

PATX^RAVE (Pxot F. T.X — Obmsinal 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. sBoia i«. €d, 

SELBORNE (Roondell, Earl ofX— The Book 
OP Praise. iBmo. u» 6dl net. 

' A Hymnal! Chiefly from *' The Book of 

Praise."— A. Royal samo. limp. 6i^— B. 
iBmo, larger type. t«.---C Fine paper. 
—With Music, Selected, Harmonised, and 
Compoeed hy John Hullan. sBoia 

WOODS (Miss M. A.X-HYMH8 pob School 
Worship. iBma i»,6tL 

4tarmoiui, -L60tiiTM, Addrenei, aad 
Thaologioal Siiajt. 

ABBOT (F. B.).— SciENTiPic Tnbmm. Gr. 

Bvo. ft.6d, 
— — The Way out op Agnosticism ; or. The 

PhikMophy of Free Religioo. Cr.Bvo. 4i>.&£ 
ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.X— Cambridge Sb»- 

MONs. Bvo. 6*. 
— — > OxpoRD Sermons. Bvo. w. 

Philomythus. A discussion of Cardinal 

Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Mindes. 

Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d, 

— Nbwmanianism. Gr. iva u, neL 
AINGER (CanooX— Sbemons Preached m 

THE Temple Church. Exl fcp. Bvo. U, 
ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 

RaphoeX— The Leading Ideas or tmb 

GosPEU New Edit. Cr. Bva 
BAINES (Rev. EdwaidX— Sermons. Wiihrn 

Preface and Meroob hy Bishop Babsy, 
• Cr.Bva 6f. ' 
BARRY(BishopX— First Words in Avstba- 

LiA : Sermons. Cr. Bva sr. 
BATHER (ArehdeaoooX-ON Some Mihis- 
' tebial Duties, Catbchisiiio, Pbbachino, 

Etc. Edited, wUh a Prefaee, hy Very Rev. 

C J. Vaughan, D.D. FcpbBva 4&&^ 
BETHUNE-BAKER Q. F.i— Thb Inplu- 

bmcb OP Christianitv OM WAS. Bva sc. 

— THBSTBBNNBSSOPCHBIST'sTkACIIINO, 

AND ITS Relation to thb Law or Fob- 
Cr.Bva ac6A 



BINNIE(Rev.W.X-SERMONS. Cr.Bva 
BIRKS CThoroas RawaonX— Thb Dippicpi^ 

TIES OP BeuEP in ConNBCTION wmt TUB 

Creation and thb Fall, Redbmptioii, 
AND Judgment, and Edit. Cr. Bva 5s. 

— ^ JUSTIPICATION AND ImPDTBD RlOVr> 

BOUSNKSS. A Review. Cr.Bva 6s. 

SUPBRNATORAL RSVBLATIOII ; CP. FIM 

Principles of Moral Theology. B«a w. 
BR00KE(S.A.X— Short Sbrmoms. Gr.twa 

BR(X>1CS (Bishop PhiUipsX— Thb Camdui or 
THE Lord : and other Sermons. Cr. Bva 6s. 

— — Sermons Prbachbo in Kiwaif 
Churches. Cr.Bva* 6«. 

— TwBNTT Sermons, d. Bva 6s; 
Tolerance. Cr. Bva at. €d, 

*— The Light optmb WoRLa Q'.Bva 3s:6dL 

BRUNTON CT. UoderX-THB Bible am* 
Science. lilustrsted. Or. Bva mUL 

BUTLER (AreherX— Sbbmons, Doctbimal 
AND Practical. sithEdit. Bva Bi; 

— Second Series op Sermons. Bva 7a 
Letters on Romanism. Bva aos. tfdL 

BUTLER (Rev. (^eaX— Sermons Pbsacnbd 
in Cheltenham ColuChapbu Bva ycCdL 
CALDERW(X>D (Rev. Praf.X-TNB Rbuu 

TIONS OP SCIBNCB AND RELIGION. Cr.Bva «t 

— The Parables OP OUR LoRDb Ck!.B«a it 
CAMPBELL (Dr. John M*Leodi— THb If a* 

TURB OP THE ATONEMENT. Cx, Bva 6s. 

— ~ Reminiscencbs and Replbctiomsu 

Edited by his Son, Donald Camisbi i, 

M.A. Cr.Bva ^s.U. 
— ^ Thoughts on Revelation. Or. Bva jiw 
Rbsponsibiutv pob thb OirT or 

Eternal Lipb. Compiled horn SimsM 

preached iBa9— 31. Cr. Bva 
CANTERBURY (Edwaid Whim, AicUishop 

ofX~BoY-LiPB : ITS Trial, its Strbmcth, 

ITS Fulness. Sundays b Welli«gMB Cal> 

lege. iBs2— 73> ^* ^* 

— Thb Sbyen Gipts. PrisMry VUtadoa 
Addresa. O. Bva 6«. 

— — Christ and His Times. Ssemid Visi* 

tatioo Address. O. Bva 6r. 
A Pastoral Lbttbr to the Diocbsb 

OP Canterbury, iBqa Bva sewed, ut 

CARPENTERfW. Boyd, Bishop of RlpmO^ 
Truth in Tale. Addressee eUaftp is 
ChiMiea O.Bva am,UL 

The Permanent Elbmbnts or Rb- 

UGiON. sod Edit. Cr. Bva 6*. 

CAZBNOVE (J. (KbsonX-CoNCBBNtNO m 
Being AND Attbibutes or <3oa B«a ja 

CHURCH (DcanX— Human Urs and m 
Conditions. Cr. Bva 6a 

— Thb Gipts op Ciyiusation : sad suker 
Sennoos and Letters. Cr. Bva yt. ^ 

— — DiaciPUNB or tub CHBiSTiAii Cka» 
ACTBB ; and other Sermons. Q*. ^ 4A 6dL 

— Advent SBBMONSitBBc. Cr.Bva 4A6dL 
— » Villags Sermons. O; Bva 

CLERGYMAN'S SBLF-BXAMINATIOlf 
CONCERNING THE APOSIUS* 
CREED. Ext. fepb Bva ba6^ 

CONGREVB (Rav. JshaX— Hm Horn 

AND PlBADIMGS POB A RSASONABLB FaITM, 
NOBLBB TmOOOKIS, AND LABOnCMAHTV. 

Or. Bva s** 
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THBOLOOT. 
SMrnoni. LwtQMt, AadmaM, uA 
ThMlOglcal Bisayi cmlinmd, 
COOKE (J«i^ J"- Jiin.).-7R»u«» awd 

Chbmutbv. Cr.Svo. 7«.o* 
COTTON (BiihopX-^MMONs pkbachsd to 
Engusn CoHcnoATioMs IM India, cr. 

CUNNINGHAM (R«t. W.).-CMimtx^ 
CmutA-noN, WITH Sroal RsnsBMCS 
^ TO India. Or. Bvo. 

CURTEIS (R*T. G. H.).-Tmii Sot^fw 
Okstaclbs to Chbistian Bbubp. Tm 
Boyte Uctnm, 1884. Cr.Svo. 6f. 

DAVIES (lUr. I. Lk^y»>-Ti« (Jww. 
4MD MoDBKN Lira. Ext. fcp. Iiw^df. 

— SociAi. QuBsnoNs PiwM THE Point o» 
View or Christian TMmouocT. Cr.lm ©». 

— WaKNINGS AGAINST SUPSUTITIOH. EsU 

ftp, Svo. M> 6dl 

— ThnChhistianCaluno. E«t.fp.8vo. 6f. 

— Okdbk and Growth as Intolvbd in 

THE SnRITUAL CONSTITUTION 09 HUMAN 

Society. Or. Bra jf.W. 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the 

Lord's Supper. AddroMS. i8«o. u. 
DIGGLE (Rev. J. W-X— Godliness and 

Manuness. Cr.Bva 6«. 
DRUMMOND (Prof. Jss.X-lNTRODUCTiON 

to THE Studt OF Theouxst. Ct. Bva 

ECCE HOMO: A Survet of the Life and 

Wore OF Jesus Christ. Globs Svo. 
SLLERTON <Rsv. JohnX— The Houbst 

Manhood, and its Lessons for Busy 

Lrrss. Cr. 8va 6«. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay oh 

Verifiable Reugion. Cr.Svo. ^9.9d, 
FARRAR(VaLAitM««o).--WORi5fc CW- 

bloodily from Decembsr, 1891. 

Seeeers AFTER God. 

Eternal Hope. Wertsifawter Abbtj 



The Fall of Man : snd other Stnaoos. 
The Witness of History to Chbist. 

Hvlsean Uctnm, 1870. 
The Silence and Voices of God: S«r- 



In the Days of Thy Youth, 

College SeraraQS. 
Saintly Woreers. FWs LoitcB L«mrM. 
Ephphatha; or, The Amehorstfan oT the 
• World. 

Mercy and Judgment. 
Sermons and Addresses dbutered in 
America. 

. The Histoby of Inteefretation 
I Lectom, 1885. 8vow i6«« 



HAMILTON (JolmX-ONTBUTH AND Error. 

Arthurs Seat ; or, The Church oT the 
Banned. Cr. 8va 6f. ^ . ^ ^ 

AeovE AND Around : Thoughts 00 God 

amo. id. 



HARDWICK (Afchd««»o)L -Christ anj 
OTHER Masters. 6ch Edit. Cr. 8yo. tofc6A 

HARE (JuUtts Ch«rl«J.-THE Missio^ 
THE Comforter. New E4itioiL Edited 
by DeMi Plumptre. <>. 8vo. T^Jf . . 

— : The Victory of^,Faith. E«^_3r 
Desn Plumptre. With NoUms by PijC 
MAURiCEsnd Dean Stanley. Cr.8vo. tM, 

HARPER (Father^ TboBU-V-THf Meta- 

PHYSICS OF THE ScHOOU Volfc L and 11. 

8yo. i8t. each.— Vd. in. PRft L isi. 
HARRIS (Roy. G. C)l-Sbrmons. .With • 

Memoir by CM.YONCE. Ext.fci».8^ df. 
HUTTONOLH.). (^•<mCollsct«d Works, 

p. •«.) 

ILLINGWORTH (Rev. 1. R.X-Swmone 

PREACHED IH A COLLEGE ChAPEL. Ct.SvO. S** 

JACOB (Rev. J. A.X— Building in SIilbncb: 
• ^ " Ext.fcp.8vo. df. 



FISKE ndhn>— Man's Destiny Viewed in 

THE LnWT OF HIS ORIGIH. &.8vo. 3«.6A 

FORBES (Rev. G^^^J^-tTmb Vokb of 
God iM THE Psalms. Gr. Svo. icoir. 

FOWLS (Rev. T. W.X— A New Analogy 
BEIWEEN Revealed Relkuon and the 

CoonE AND CONSTITUTiOM OF NATURE. 

frasbr gbhopx-SERMows.^ »^ Jy 

|onW.DN8U.evels. Gr. 8vo. each. 



JAMES (Rev. HerbeitJ. - The Commr 
Clergyman and hu Work. Cr.8vo.6fc 

JEANS(Rev. O. E.)i— HaAeyeury (ilAPEL^ 
and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. jt. 6d. 

JELLETT (Rev. Dr.\— The Elder Somi 

and other Sermons. C^8vo. 

The Efficacy of Prayer. Cr. 8vo. 5«» 

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H-X-Thb Light OF 

Asia and the Light of the World. Cr. 

8vo. fs.hd. 
KINGSLEY (CharlcsX (SW Collected 

Works, p. ai.) 
KIRKPATRICK (Prof X— The Divine Li- 

BRARY OF THE OlD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8vO» 

y. net. 

EYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.X-Chel. 

TENHAM College Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6fc 
LEGGE(A. 0.>-The Growth of the Ttoi- 

PORAL Power of the Papacy. Cr.8vo. 81.6A. 
LIGHTFOOT (BuhopV-LEAOEW in th» 

Northern Church: Sermons. Cr.8vo. ««. 
Ordination Addresses and Counsels* 

TO Clergy. O. 8vo. 6*. ^ . 

Cambridge Sermons. Cr. Jvo. gr. ^ 
— — Sermons preached in St. Pauls 

Cathedral. Ct 8vo. 6». 

Sbxmonson Special Occasions. 8vo. 6f. 

A Charge delivered to the Clerct 

OF the Dioceseof Durham, 1886. 8%o. as. 
— Essays on the Work entitled'' Su* 

PERNATURAL Reugion.** 8vo. totJU. 
On a Fresh Revision of the Engusm 

New Testament. O.Svo. y«.6A 



MACLAREN(Rev.A.V-^ERMONSP^ 

atMahchbsteb. tithEd. Pep. 8vo. 41.6^ 

— SBCONDSEBiES.7thSd. Fcp.8vo 4S.6/. 

— Tnibo Series. dthEd. Fcp.8vo. 

Wesk-Day Eybnino Aodbesses. 4^ 

Edit. FcikSvo. afcjf. . * e 

— . The Secret of Power: a&doth«S«r» 
Mas. Fcp.8vo. t 
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JIACMILLAN (R«r. HoEhi-BiiLB Jiaoi- 
INGS IN Naturb. 15th Edit. GlobtSvo. U, 

The Tko« Viit«; or. The AudogiM of 

oar Lord's AUegocy. ^Eidtt, C^f^^ 

Thb MiNisniT or NATUUb tch Bdk. 

Globt Svow 6r. « ^ . 

Thb Sabmltm or m Fnuw. 6di 

Thb Mamuagb iw Cawa. Globotvo. te. 

Two Worlds akbOum. GLtvow 

The Ouvb LBAr. Glob« 8vp. dfc 

The Gatb BBAU-nruL : and odMr Blbto 

ToMhings for tho Yoang. Cr. Svo. 3t.6A 
SCAHAFFY (ProC J. P.)i— Thb Dbcat or 

MODBKN PitBACHIMa Ct. tvOw Jt. OA 

UATURIN (Rot. W.>.-Tmb ButssBOinns 
or TKB Dbao IN Christ. Gr.Sva 7t,tA. 

MAURICE (Fraderick Denisoo>— Thb King- 
dom op Christ. wdEd. svols. Cr.fvo. tas. 

— Expository Sermons on thb Prater* 
Book, AND THE Lord's Prayer. <>.«va 6«. 

— Sermons Preached in Country 
Churches, and Edit. CP. Iva 6r. 

— The CoNsaENCE : LectnrM 00 CMoislry. 
3rd Edit Cr. 8vo. js,6d. 

Dialogues on Family Worship. Or. 
Ivo. 4$,6d, 

The Doctrine or SAOiiriCB Deduced 

rROM THE Scriptures. sadEdtt. Cr.tv^ 

— The Reugions or the World. tA 
EdiL 0. 8va 4«.6^ ^ ^ 

On the Sabbath Day ; The Character 

or THE Warrior; and on the Interprb- 
TATiON or History. Fcp. ink ^ . 

Learning AND Working. Cr.tm, 

— The Lord's Prayer, the Crebo^ and 
the Commandments, itmo, is. 

— Theological Essays. Cr. 8vo. dfc 
Sermons Preached in Uncoln's Inh 

Cnapeu 6 ToU. Or. Bvo. 3*. 64, each. 

MoothlYt ftoA Oct. s8oi. 
IIILUGAN (Roy. Prof. W.\-The Ruub- 

REcnoNorouRLoRD. oRdEdiL Gr.8vo. st, 
JCOORHOUSEG., BislK»of ManditstorV-. 

Jacob : Throo SmoBS. Eact. top. 8vo. 31.6* 
— > The Teaching or Christ: its Coodl- 

tioos, Secret, and RcsoU*. O.ivo. 3r.i 

ICYLNE (L. G., Birfiop Bombay).— 
Sermons Preached in St. TnomasTb 
Cathedral, Bombay. Or. Bvo. 6t. 

NATURAL REUGION. By^die Aathor oT 
••EocoHomo." jid Edit. Globetvow d*. 

PATTISON<Mark).-SBRMONS. a.tva. d«. 

PAXn« OF TARSUS, tvo. 101; 6A 

PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs or a Dit- 
aPLE OP the Lord. jrd. Edit. tvo. 

PLUMPTRE <DeaiO^— MoYEMENTt IN Re- 
ligious Thought. Fcp.tvo. 

POTTER (R.)i-.Thb Rblatwn or Brmcs 
toReuoion. Cr. Svo. •t.6d, 

ftSASONABLB FAITH t A Snort Bmat 
By**TiMoeFkleadi^'* O. How m. 

ItXICHEL (O P., Biibop or Meath).-TNB 
Lord's Praybr. Cr. How fi, 6d, 



Cat 
Cr. Ho. 6«; 

miDALL (Roy. F.).— Tta Tmbolooy or 



REYNOLDS (H. R.X— Notbsot T«On» 

TIANUrB. O. tvow 
ROBINSON q>NlNBdM7 H. Gj-jLtfi Bt 

THE Image or God: and oih« ■■■■i 

Cr. Svo. f§,6d, 
RUSSELL(I)«an).-TMELMWTT«ATlJW> 

BTH EYERY Man : SemoBB. WIArbIm» 

ductioobyDeanPLVMPTBB,DJX ta 

SALMON OUy. Gootfo, D.D.X--1I«»1I» 

ACULOua CNRnmAMirr : r-* • 

tad Edit. Cr. tvow ««. 

GNOmOSM ANU 

Cr. tvow ffcCit 

SCOTCH SERMONS, tifo. ^ MriH 
Cairo aad others. aHEdk. tvo^ lealii 

SERVICE (Roy. J.).-Sbbmomb. ia 
SHIRLEY (W. N.X-EujAH :FoBP t 
iitsr Serawos. Fc^ ai.<A 

SMITH (Roy. Tlmn).-MAii*B 1 
or Man and or Goo. Cr. tv^ ^ 

SMITH (W. SaBaaf«^--TMB a' 
NKwCoYBNANTlAaEeHy. Ct.9ro. ea«. 

STANLEY(Deaa).~THENATWW iALTBABB» 

GIYING. SerBWOS PitaCMB IB We^MliMW 

Ahbey. and Edit. CP. avow 8t.M 
— Addresses and Sbbmohs Miond b 

AHMrka,i87«. Cr. tvow tffc 

TnbAtnanasiaiiCrbbw Ck%m m 

STEWART (Prot BaUM aad TAIT(M 

P. G.X— The Unsbbn uhiywb, obFb^ 

siCAL Spbculatioiis on a Fbtvbb atam 

TSth Edit. Cr. How 6*. 

PaBAOOXKAL PHILOOOPffTI ASs^M 

thoabovo. Or. How yt.6A 

C W.l— For Ckhwt am 
A&iisia Os.t«% ia 



STUBBS (Rer. 
City. 

TAIT (Archhp.)L— The I 

or THE Cnubcn o^Rwgf^t?: - *-f- 
ViiitatiooChafgo. jid Bdfc. ia.i^ 

Duties or the Church or Ewoia»*> 

Second Viiitatioo A d d n Mii tvo. 4Bi^ 

The Cmubcn or the Fvrvn. Qon* 

ronnlal VliiiationChars«> Cp. tvo. 
TAYLOR QsaaeX-THE 
^ Cr.8vow I 



TEMPLE (Frederkh. Bishop of L- ^ 

Sbbmons Pbeacred in thb OiM. or 
Rugby School. R«%.fcp. •y^jb. «. 

SecondSbbibs. EsLfcpwtvo. ia 

ThiboSbbibs. 4th Edk. E Bt fc» i»B ta 

— The Relations Bbtvebm R 

AND SCIENCB. SiS^ JfST 

yth and Cheaper BdkioB. Ck. 
TRENCH (AiehhlAoBXrTMB Hb 

LacTUBBS roB 1849""^ 8vo. ft, mm. 
TULLOCH (PiiadpalX-THBCwMTorwB 

Gospels and the Omwt m Mum 

CRtTtasM. BBLfEp.tvo. 4fc«* 
VAUGHAN (C. J., DgB of hmj ^ M g 

MORtALSOrHARaOWSUNDAYB. tYBW SOaCA 
EPtPRANY,LBNT,ANOEAtTMLtmsaaCA 

— - HBaoBBorFAtm. tadldlL GP.tYBw ia 

WOBDB rBOM THB G OBI il J. |p<i Mk 
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THEOLOGY— TRANSLATIONS. 



THEOLOOT. 
Sennoni, Laetnni, Addmsei, and 
Tlioologlcal Esiaji-tfMi/£«Mi& 

TAUGHAN (Dr. C JA-Lirs'* Wo«k and 
God's Disci fLiNC Ext. fep. Bvo. u. M 

— Ths Wkolbsomb Wokm op Jniii 
CmnsT. sndEdiL Fcp. Ivo. it.6^L 

^— FobsopFaitm. and Edit. Fcp.8va ysM 
■— Chkist Satispving tm« iHrnwcTS op 
UuMANmr. and Edit Evt. fcp^ Bvo. yM 
CouNssLt Pot Young Stumnt*. Fq». 

— Thb Two Grxat Tsmptations. sod 
Edit. Fqk Svo. y. 

— ~ Addrbssbs pok Young Clbkymbm. 

Ejct. fcp. 4«. 6dl _ 
*« My Son, Give Mb Tninb Hbabt." 

En.lcp. sf; 

— Rest Awhilb. Addresses to Toikrs in 
ths Ministry. Ext. fcp. Bto. y 

— Tbmplb Sbkmons. Cr. Bvo. tor. 

— — Autnokisbd or RbvisbdT Scrmoos ob 
sobi« oTthc Tcxu in which the Rcrised Vsr- 
sion difTcTi from ths Avthoriscd. Cr. Bva 

Lessons op thb Ciioss and Passion ; 

M'oKDs PROM THB Cross ; Thb Rbign op 

Sin : Thb Lord's Praybr. Foar Counes 

of Lent Lectures. Cr. Bvo. lor. td, 
' — Univbrsitv Sbrmons, Nbw and Old. 

Cr. BvtK toimtd. 

Notes porLbcturbsonConpiriiation. 

14th Edit. Fcp. Bvo. ix. 6d, 
VAUGHAN (Rev. D. 1.X-*Thb Present 

Trial op Faith. Cr. Bvo. 9c 
VAUGHAN (Rev. E. T.)-Somb Reasons op 

OUR Christian Hope. HolsesB Lectores 

IbrtBrs. Cr.Bva 6i.6d. 
VAUGHAN (Rev. Robert^— Stones pbom 

THB QUARRT. SOTSMMBS. Cr. BvO. 5>. 

VENN (Rev. John)L— On some Cnaractbr- 

isncs op Bbubp, Scibntipic, and Rb- 
. ugious. Hnlaean Lectures, 1869. Svo. tiM 
WARINGTON (aX— The Week op Crea- 

TION. Cr. Bvo. 4i,6d. 
WELLDON (Rev. L E. CX— The SptRtTUAL 

Lir«: and other Sermons. Cr.Bvo. 6«. 
WESTCOTT (Rl Rev. B. F., Bishop of Dor- 

haniX— On the Rbugious Opfice op the 

Univbiisitibs. Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 4M, 6d» 
GiPTS POR Ministry. Addresses to Can- 

^detes for Ordinnlioo. Cr. Bvo. u. 
— — The Victory op the C^ross. Sermons 

PiMMMiniBBB. Cr.Bvo. yi.Sd. _ 

— From Strength to Strength. Three 
Sennors(In Mcmorism J. K D.l Or. Bva sr. 

— — Tub Revelation op the Risen Lobd. 
«thEdiL O. BVd 6s, 

— The Historic FArm. Cr. tvew di; 

— The (jospbl op the Resurrection. 
6th Edit. Cr. Bvcv. 6c 

^— The Revelation op the Fatrbb. Cr. 
•vo. «c 

— Chrotus Consummatob. Cr, Bvow 6t, 
- Some Tnougmts pbom the Obdimai. 
Cr.Bvow iJL 6d, 

— SooAL Aspects op CMRiSTiANrrr. Cr. 
Bvo. «c 

— Essays in thb History op Religiods 
Thought in THE West. Globe tvow 6c 

WICKHAM (Rev. B. CX— Welungton 

COUBOB SBBMOMIk Ct. Bvo. Cc 



WILKINS (Prof. A. S.X-The Lwht op the. 

World: AnEMay. sod Ed. O.Bvo. y.M 
WILSON (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester^ 

^Sermons Preached in Clipton College. 

Chapel. Second Series. iBBB-^ Gr. 

Bva 6s, 

Essays AND Addresses. O.Bva 49. 6d* 

Some Contributions TO the RBUGioui. 

Thought op our Time. O. Bva 6c 
WOOD (Rev. E. G.X— The Rbgal Powbk 

OP the Church. Bva 49, €d, 

T&AH8LATI0N8. 
Lmim-InU Lmtim mmd Grwtk Vtrt$, 

AESCHYLUS.— The Supplicbs. With Trans- 
lation, hy T. G. Tucker. Utt.D. Bva 101.64. 

The Seven against Thebes. WiU> 

Translation, by A. W. Verrall, LUl D. 
Bva ft, 6a, 

Eumbnidbs. With Verse T ransl a twrn , 

by Bernard Drake, M.A. Bva s** 

ARATUS. (^M Physiography.) 

ARISTOPHANES.— The Birds. Trans. iBt» 
English Verse, by B. H. Kennedy. Bva 6r. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; on, The. 
Sophistic! Elenchi. With Tra ns la tion, fay 
E.PosTB,M.A. Bva 8r.6<£ 

ARISTOTLE.— The First Book op thk 

Metaphysics op Aristotle. By b Cam- 

bridse Graduate. Bva «r. 
The Poutics. By J. E. C Welloov^ 

M.A. tos,6d. 
^— The Rhetoric Bysasae. O.Bva 7I.6A. 
— On the Constitution op Athens. 

By E. PosTB. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6JL 
BION. (5># Theocritus.) 
HERODOTUS.— The History. By G. C 

Macaulay, M.A. a vols. O.Bva iBr. 

HOMER.— Thb Odyssey done into Eho- 
LisH Prose, by S. H. Butcheb, M.A., and 
A. Lang. M.A. Cr. Bva 6r. 

The Odyssey. Books L— XIL TransL 
into English Verse by Earl op Carnarvon. 
Or. Bva 7c 6d, 

The Iliad done into Engush Pbose, 

by Andrbw Lang, Walter Lbap, ana 
Ernest Myers. O. Bva tar. 6d, 



MELEAGER.— FiPTY Poems. 

into English Verse by Walter Headlam. 

Fcp. 4ta 7c 6d, 
MOSCHUS. (^«pThbocritusX 
PI NDAIL— The Extant Odes. ByEBMBsr 

Myers. O.Bva sr. 
PUITO.— TiMiBUS. With Transfautoo, by 

R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. Bva t6r. 

(J'M mim ^:ifAxm» Treasuby Series, p. aa> 

POLYBIUS.— The Histories. By E. & 
Shuckburoh. O.Bva a4«. 

SOPHOCLES.— CEdipus THE Kino. Trans* 
lated into Engjish Verse by E. D. A. MoBi* 
HEAD. M.A. Fcpb Bva y. 6d, 

THEOCRITUS, BION. and MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lang, M.A. ilma 4«>6dL— LasgR 

^*"*fetiz?db; (Soogle 
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XENOPRON.-Thb CoMPLm Wokks. 
By H. G. Daictns, M.A. Gr. Im— Vol. I. 
Thm Anabasis and Books L and II. op 
Tub Hblumka. ior.&£ 

nmm tlM XUIlML 
DANTK.— Th« Pukoatokv. With TnnsL 
•iMiNeCM.lqrA.J.BirrLnL Cr.9««. 

TuPaXADISB. BjChtMUM^ sodEdit. 
Or. tvo^ ssi;6i& 

ThsInfbino. BjtboiaiM. Cr. Jva 

— - D« Monaxchia. By F. J. Cnuioi. 

Thb I^hb Combot. By C E. Nob- 

ton. h Hbu. Cr. How ««. 

nma tiM lAtlB. 
CICERp.— Thb Lipb and Lbttbbsof Mab- 

cus TuLuus CiCBRO. By tho lUv. G. E. 

JBANS,M.A. and Edit. Cr. tvow toc&^ 

ThbAcadbmics. ByJ.S.RBiD.8vo. 5ff.6^ 

HORACE : Thb Wokks or. By f . Lonsdalb. 

M.A.,sod&LBB,M.A. GCiiir^!6^ 

^ 1*15 9P™ * Mbtbical Pabaphbasb. 
ByR.M.HoirBNDBN,B.A. B3ct.rcp.8va 4».6d. 

— Lira AND Chakactbb : an Emtomb of 
HIS Satirbs and EruTLBs. By R. M. 
HovBNDBN, B.A. Ext. fcp. Iva 4«. 

—■Word fob Wobo pbom Hobacb: Tho 
GdeiUtwBlJhr Versified. ByW.T.THOBN* 
TON.Ca O.Sva 7M,6d. 

JUVENAU-ThibtbbnSatibbs. ByAtsx. 
LBBPBB.LL.D. Cr.Svou 39.6^ 

LIVY.--B00K8 XXI.-XXV. ThbSboond 
PoNic War. By A. T. Chubch, M.A., aad 
W. J. Brodbibb, M.A. Cr. «vo. 71. 6^ 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.- 
BooK ly. OP THB Mbditations. With 
?i?^r"f"!~* by H. Gbobs- 

SAU.UST.— Thb Conspiract op Catiunb 

and thb Jugubthinb War. By A. W. 

Pollard. Cr. Im 6f.-CATiUNB. 3*. 
TACITUS, Thb Works op. By A. J. 

Church, M.A.. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A 

Thb Histobt. 4th Edit. Im 6*. 

Thb Aoricola and Gbbmania. With tho 
Dialogiie on Oratory. Cr. Bvow 4*. 6d. 

Thb Annals. stliEdit Cr. 8va 7S.6d, 
VIRGIL: Thb Works OP. By J. Lonsdalb. 

M.A.,andS.LBB,M.A. GtS^Ira 9r.S 

— ThbAnbio. ByJ.W.MACKAI^M.A 
Cr. Bvow 7s.6d. 

loxo Latla and Qmk Vatm. 

CHURCH (Rot. A. J-X-Latin Vbbsion op 
Sblbctions prom Tbnntson. By Prof. 
CoNiNGTON, ProC Sbblst, Dr. Hbssby. 



VOTAGBS AMD TSAVILl 

(iS«0 mim Histoby; Spobt.) 
APPLETON <T. O-A Nilb JmrBNAu 
UlnstiatedbyEuGBNBBBNSOM. C^.tm (o. 
"BACCHANTE." TKb Cbuisb op HJL& 
''Baochantb," 1879-1883. Conpiledf 
tbo Pmato Jooniab, Lcttorsand Noio^ 
of Pbincb Albbbt Victor and Pbi 
Gborgb op Walss. By tho Ror. C 
Dalton. oTola. Mod.W 5a*. 61^ 

A 



BAKER (Sir SsBUMd W.i-.Im 
Nanrndvo of tho ExpoditioB to Cntnl 
Africa for the Soppiotsion of tho Slav* Tkaiiu 
omoised hy Ismail, Khedivo oT Bcm. 
Or. 8vo. 6f. -^r- 

— Thb Nils Tbibvtabibs o 

AND THB SWORO HUNTBRS OP 1 

Arabs. O. 8va dc» 

Thb Albbbt N*tansa Gbbat Babn m 

THB Nilb and Explobation op tmb Nilb 
SouRCBs. Cr. 8vo. ««. 

CVPBUSASlSAWITINt879. tvOk vm.U. 

BARKER (Lady).-^ YBAi^sHocsBKBSPm 
IN South Africa. lUoatr. Cr.Bvow ladA 

— Station Lipb in Nbw ZBALAjrob Cku 
8va 3r. 6</. 

Lbttbrs to Cut. Cr. 8«ow sc. 

BOUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. AA- 

Skbtching Ramblbs in Hollana. Wiik 

lUuatratioas. Pep. 4to. ou. 
BRVCE Qwm^ M.PA - TltANscAticaBiA 

AND Ararat, jid Edit 8va 9a 
CAMERON (V. L.).-OubFutubbHibhvat 

to India, b toIs. Cr. 8va aiA 

CAMPBELL a. F.).-Mv Cibcdlab Notvb. 
8vo. 6f. 

CARLES(W.R.X— UpbinCobba. 8vowiaa<A 
CAUCASUS: NoTBS ON TNB. By^WAM^ 

DSRBB.** BVO. 9*. 

CRAIK (M«.V-An^Unkboww Ccmmir. 

Illustr. byF.NoBLPATON. Ri^.8m luU, 
— ■ AnUnsbntimbntalJoubnbtthboimb 

Cornwall. Illnatratcd. 410. tar. 61^ 

DILKE(Sir(3uu1osX (J'm POLmcs.) 
DUFF (Right Hon. Sir M. E. Gnat).— Nons 

OP AN Indian JouRNST. 8v«h ios.6^ 
FORBES (ArchibaUl-SooTBNiBS op soms 

CoNTiNBNTs. Cr. 8vo. <!«. 
— ■ Battlbs, Bivouacs, and 

Cr. 8vo. iu 6/« 

FULLERTON (W. M.X-In Caomx Fol 
8vow 3c6i£ ^ 

(K>NE TO TEXAS: Lbttbbs prom Ovr 
Bovs. Ed. hy Tnos. Huohss. 0.8va ^JU. 

(K>RDON (Lady Doff). -Last Lbttbbs 
PROM Ecvrr, to which arb adobd LBTTBas 
prom THB Capb. and Edit. Cr. 8vow 9a 

GREEN (W. S.>-Among tub Sblbibk 
Glaobrs. 0.8vo. yf.6/. 

HOOKER (Sir jMoph D.)aod BALL(J.X— 
Journal op a Toub in if abocoo and tbb 
Grbat Atlas. 8vo. as«. 

HObNER (Baron vonX-^ Rai 

THBWOBLDb 8vOw 6f. 

HUGHES rrhoa.X--RDGsr, 
8va 4a 6a 

KINGSLEY (Chariasi-AT Last : A OriN. 
BUM in tho WoM IbiOm^ uaw4vob^ML 
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▼OTAQSS AND TBAVBLS-^cM^Mdl 
KINGSLEY (HeoiyX — Talu or Ou» 

Tkavbl. Gr. 8vo. jr. 6d. 
KIPLING O- Beast and Mam in 

India. Illustrated. 8vo. an. 
MACMILLAN (Rev. HnghX—HoLiDAVB on 

High Lands : or, RamUei and Incidents m 

Searchof Alpine Plants. Globe 8vok 61; 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.X— Ramblbs and 

Studies in Grxbcb. lUust. Cr.Bvow lotM 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 

a. E.X— Sketches prom a Tour through 
OLLAND AND GERMANY. lUoStFatcd by 

J. E. Rogers. Ext or. 8m lor. 6d, 
MURRAY (E. C Grenvillei—RouND asout 

France. Cr. 8va fs. 6a. 
HORDENSICldLD. — Votagb op thb 

*'VrGa" ROUND AtfiA AND EUROPB. Bf 

BaronAE.VoNNoRDENSKiOLO. Trans, by 
Alex. Tjisiie. 400 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
a vols. 8vo. AV'—P^^^la^^t. 0. 8vo. 61; 

— The Arctic Voyages op Adolph Eric 
NoRDENSKidLD, 1B58--79. By Albxandbr 
Leslie. 8va ific. 

OLIPHANT(Mis.X (JmHistokt.) 

OLIVER (Capt. S. P.X— Madagascar : An 
Historical and Descriptivb Account op 
THE Island and its pormer Dependbn- 
ciES. s vols. Med. Bvo. ssf. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (W. GiffordX— A Narrativb 
op a Year*s Journey through Central 
AND Eastern Arabia, 1869-63. 0. 8va 6c 

— Dutch Guiana. 8va 99. 

— ~ Ulysses; or. Scenes and Stndies in 

many Lands. 8va iw. 6A 
PERSIA, EASTERN. An Account op thb 

Journeys op the Persian Boundary 

Commission, 187071-79. a vols. 8vo. 4ac 
ST. JOHNSTON (A)l— Camping among 

Cannibals. Cr. 8vok ^,td, 
SANDYS 0- E.).— An Easter Vacation in 

Greece. Cr. 8vo. 3s. td, 
8TRANGFORD (ViscountessX— Egyptian 

Sepulchres and Syrian Shrinbs. New 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7#. 6A 
TAVERNIER (Baron): Travels in India 

OP Jean Baptists Tavernier. TkansL 

by V. Ball, LL.D. a vols. Bvow 49^. 
TRISTRAM. (J«r Illustrated Books.) 
TURNER (Rev. G.)l {Sm Anthropology.) 
WALLACE (A. R.X {S€€ Natural History.) 

WATERTON (Charles).— Wandbrings in 
South America, thb North-West op 
THE United States, and the Antilles. 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Wood. lUastr. Cr. 
tva ^t.—Pe^s EdiHm, 4ta 

WATSON (R. SpcnceX-A Visit to Wazan. 
tnbSacxbdCityopMobocoow 8vo. ioc6a 

TOUHOb Boom flir til*. 
{Set mhe Biblical History, pw jok) 

.ASOP-CALDECOTT.-S0MB op maa^% 
Fablss, with Modem Instances, shown in 
DesigBs by Ra|idolpn Caldbcott. 4ta 5*. 

ARIOSTCX—PalaihnandSaracbm. Stories 
Aoai Aiiesta By H. C Hollwat<Cal» 
tmbop. I l liisUt edi 61; 

ATKINSON OUy. J. CX-Tm Labt or 
THsOiAirrKiUSBB. Glohetvo. 3fc6dL 



AWDRY (Frances).— The Story op a Tel- 
low Soldier. (A Life of Bishop Pattesoo 
for the Young.) Gbbe 8vow a*. 6^ 

BAKER (Sir Samuel V/hiteX— Trub Talsi 
POR MY Grandsons. Illustrated by W. J. 
Hennessy. O. 8va 3^. 6d. 

— Cast up by the Sea : or, Thb Adven- 
tures op Ned Gray. lUostiated by Hoard. 
Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

BUMBLEBEE BO(X>'S BUDGET. By a 
Retired Judge. Illustialed by Augb 
Hav^^ Cr. 8va sr. 6dL 
CARROLL (Lewis).— AucB's Adybnturbs 
IN Wonderland. With 4a Illustratioos by 
Tennieu O. 8vo. 6f. net. 
Pe0py» EdiHm, With aU the original 

Ilinstrations. Cr. 8vow a«. 6A neL 
A German Translation op the same. 

Cr. 8vow 6r. net. 
A French Translation op thb samb 

Cr. Bvow 6f. net. 
An Itauan Translation op thb samb. 

Cr. 8va 6r. net. 

— Alice's Adventures Under-groundw 
Being a Faacimile of the Original MS. Book, 
afterwards developed into Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.*' With 97 Illustrations 
by the Author. Cr. 8va 4/. net. 

Through the Looking-Glass and 

What Aucb Found There. With 50 
Illustrations by Tennibl. Cr. 8va 6r. net. 
PeMt Edttmt. With all the original 
. Illustrations. Cr. 8va 2s. 6d, net. 
People's Edition of ''Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderbnd," and " Through the Looidng- 
Glass." I vol. Cr. 8vo. 4/. 6d, net. 

— RkymeT and Reason f With 65 Illus- 
trations by Arthur B. Frost, and 9 by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. Bvow 6r. net. 

A Tangled Tale. With 6 lUustratloas 

by Arthur B. Frost. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6d. net. 

Sylvie and BRUNa With 46 lUnstm- 

tions by Harry FuRNiss. Cr.8vow js,6d,nti, 

The Nursery "Alice." TwentvColonred 

Enhrgements from Tennibl's Illustratioos 
to "Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,** 
wich Text adapted to NurNiy Readets. 
4to. 4t, net. 

PeM^s Ediitcm. 4to. u. net. 

— The HuNTiNGOP THB Snare, An AOONT 
IN Eight Fits. With 9 Illustratioos by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. 8vo. 41. 64L net. 

CLI FFORD (Mrs. W.K.V— Anyhow Storibs. 

With Illustratioos by Dorothy Tbnnant. 

Cr. 8vo. X9, 6d. ; paper covers, ix. 
CORBETT (JnlianX— For God and Gouk 

Cr. 8vo. 6r. 
CRAIK (Mr^X— Alice Lbarmont : A Faikt 

Tale. Illustrated. Globe Bvo. 41.6^ 

— The Adventures op a Brownie. IUos 
trated by Mrs. Alungham. GL 8va 41.6^^ 

— Thb Little Lamb Prince and hib 
Travelling Cloak. Illustrated by J. McL» 
Ralston. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

— — Our Ybar : A Child's Book in Pros* 
amdVbrsb. lUustratad. GL 8vo. ai.6d, 

— LlTTLB SuNSHINB'B HOLIDAY. Globt 

tva 9$,6d. 

— The Fairy Book : Thb Best Popolab 
Fairy Stories. i8nio. At.6d, 

Chilorbn'sPobtry. Kx.fcp.tvo. 

SOMOBOPOUR Yoom^ 8BMdl4Mb ds. 
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DB MORGAN (MaiyX^TKB NsaciJuai or 

Princess Fiommondb, anoothbrStoribs. 

Illustrated by Waltbr Cranb. Ext. fcp. 
. 8va 3S, Lam PRper Ed., with Illiis- 

trations oa India Paper. loo copies printed. 
rOWLER (W. W.X (iS^ Natural History.) 
CRBENWOOD (Jm E.).— Thb Moon 

Maidbn: anoothbrStoribs. Cr.ftra jtM 
CRIMM*S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 

Lucy Cranb, and lUostrated hf Waltbs 

Cranb. Cr. Bvo. 6$. 
fCEARY (A. and E.V— Thb Hbrobs op 

AsGARix Tales froin Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe Svo. a«.6dL 
C£ARY(E.WThb Magic Vaubt. ninscr. 

by"E.V.B.'* Globe Stow 4*'6d, 
KINGSLEY (aiarlesX~THB Hbrobs; or, 

Graek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. Siro. 

Madam How and Ladt why; or. First 
Lcfitons in Earth-Lore. Cr. Bvo. 3$. 64, 
Thb Watbr-Babibs : A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. Cr. Bva y. 6^— New 
Edition. lUostr. by Linlbv Samroornb. 
Fq>. 4to. ISC 6d, 
If ACLAREN (Arch.).— Thb Fairt Family. 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Cr. 8to. sr. 
MACMILLAN(HaghX (^Mp.35.) 
MADAME TABBY*S ESTABLISHMENT. 

ByKARi. Illnst.byL.WAiN. Gr.SYO. is,6d. 
MAGUIRE a- F.i— Young Princb Mari. 

GOLD. lUnstrated. Globe Svo. is.6d, 
IfARTIN (FranccsX-THB Pobt^r Hour. 
Poetry selected for ChUdren. iSmo. sc 6d, 

SPRING-TlMBWlTHTHBPOBTi.llaa9t.&£ 

SIAZINI (UndaX— In thb Goldbn Smbll. 

With Illustrations. Globe 8va 4t.6d. 
MOLESWORTH (Mn.\— Works. Ittosi. by 

Walter Cranb. Globe Sva it. each. 

'*Carrots,'' Just A LlTTLBBor. • 

A Christmas Child. . 

■Christmas-Trbb Land. 

The Cuckoo Clock. • • 

Four Winds Farm. 

Grandmother Dbar. 

Herr Baby.. 

Littlb Miss Pbogy. 

'The Rbctory Childrbn. ■ • 

Rosy. • 

The Tapestry Room. 
Tbll Me a Story. 
Two Little Waips. 
" Us" : An Old-Fashioned Sloiy. 
Children op the Castle. . 
•-—A Christmas Posy. lUnstrsSed • by 
Walter Crane. Cr. Svo. 49, 6d. 

— Summer Stories. Cr. Svo. 41. 6iL 

— Four Ghost Stories. Cr. 8va 6r. 

— NuRSB Heathbrdaub's Story. lUnsL 
by Lbslib Brookb. Cr. 8«o. 41. 64, 

•••MRS. JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL" 
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